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Mr. BAL- 
be FouR got 
Land his Bill 
chase through 
the House 
of Commons on 
- June 15th, the 
third reading 
being carried by 
. 225 to 96, the 
hhish Members 
. supporting — it 
- without distine- 
‘tion of party or 
class. The de- 
“bates, although 
prolonged, have 
been conducted, 
aecording to 
Mr. Balfour 
himself, in a 
‘businesslike way 
with very little 
-surplusage. The 
Bill is too com- 
plicated to ex- 
plain in’ detail 
-here, but in brief 
it may be said 
‘that it provides 
for the issue of 
£33,000,000 of 
.2# Stock by the 
Imperial Go- 
‘vernment for 
buying out the 
interests of the 


Irish landlords 
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who wish to 
part with their 
property, and 
who can _per- 
suade their 
tenants to pur- 
chase. The 
tenants who buy 
obtain at once, 
for the first five 
years, an imme- 
diate reduction 
of 20 per cent. 
on their rent, 
and after that 
five years a 
further reduc- 
tion,correspond- 
ing to the dif- 
ference between 
their old rents 
and 4 per cent. 
on the purchase- 
money. For 
instance, land- 
lord A agrees to 
sell to tenant B 
a farm for which 
the latter is pay- 
ing £50 per 
annum at six- 
teen years’ pur- 
chase. The Go- 
vernment will 
give to A Go- 
vernment Stock, 
bearing 2? per 
cent. interest, 
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to the amount of £800, and will give B owner- 
ship of the farm subject to a payment for the 
first five years of £40 per annum, and after that 
time of £32 per annum for forty-four years, 
The £8 extra per annum levied for the first 
five years goes to form an insurance fund. After- 
wards, of the £32 paid by the tenant for forty-four 
years, £22 goes to pay the landlord, £8 to a sinking 
fund to repay capital, and the remaining £2 is devoted 
to local purposes, notably to the supply of labourers’ 
. dwellings. The advance of £33,000,000 is secured 
on the Consolidated Fund, which is guaranteed 
against loss (1) by the Irish Probate Duty 
grant of £200,000 and the Exchequer contribution 
of £40,000, and (2) by the Irish share of local 
taxation (Customs and Excise) duties, amounting to 
£700,000, for the following local grants :—Rates on 
Government property, grants to model schools, 
national schools, and industrial schools, grants to 
workhouses, dispensaries, and lunatic asylums. The 
bulk of the money is to be set apart for tenants and 
farmers under £50 valuation. Such are the main 
features of the latest of the long and weary attempts 
which the Imperial Legislature has made to settle the 
Irish Land Question. It is practically the execution 
by « Tory Government of the favourite scheme which 
John Bright set forth in 1870. . 
Of course it will not settle the Land Ques- 
etn sassy tion. No one who has ever been in Ire- 
land, or who has looked for a moment into 
the almost impenetrable jungle of interlaced interests, 
can expect any Act of Parliament to settle anything. 
Mr. Balfour, who compares the Irish Land System to 
a series of geological strata, knows well that his 
Bill will leave its main features unaltered. If it 
succeeds its success will be gradual. It can only 
sueceed rapidly at the risk of a convulsion which will 
immediately necessitate fresh legislation. If it were 
vot that anything ever happens in Ireland according 
to expectation, it would seem to bea safe prophecy 
‘ that the immediate reduction of 20 per cent in the 
rent of all purchasing tenants would lead all their 
neighbours to compel their landlords to agree to sell 
cr to reduce their rents, but no one ever knows what 
to expect except the unexpected. Mr. Morley con- 
veniently summarised as follows the Liberal objec- 
tions to the Bill on the third reading :— 


The first objection is that the probate duty grant was 
appropriated for a certain purpose without Irish consent. 
The second is that certain local resources were hypothe- 
cated without the consent or sanction or voice, in any 
shape or form, of any Irish local authority. Thirdly, that 
the notion of withholding money voted by Parliament for 
education or other purposes was practically and essentially 
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unjust. Fourthly, that eviction was your only remedy in 
case of non-payment of these annuities, and that this 
eviction on a large scale was an intolerable remedy, The 
fifth objection is that the scheme of the Bill offered no 
safeguard against pressure being put by ill disposed 
landlords on their tenants in the shape of arrears. 
The sixth is that outside of each purchase transaction 
all sorts of ulterior liabilities were left untouched, which 
would be disclosed after the purchase transaction was 
finished, and that all sorts of covenants might have been 
entered into destructive of the policy of this Bill. The 
seventh objection is inside the purchase transacticn, that 
the security is the entire holding, the tenant's interest 
plus the landlord’s interest, and as the Bill stands we are 
apparently again going to do what was done in the well- 
meant but disastrous measure of 1848, the Encumbered 
Estates Act, namely, selling the tenants’ improvements 
over and over again; The eighth objection, which is one 
of the most important of all, springs from the danger we 
have pointed out of creatifig by law so great an inequality, 
so immense a disparity, between two sections of tenants, 
on the one hand those whose landlords are willing to sell 
to them, and on the other those whose landlords are not 
willing to sell; so that you will have two classes of 
tenants, a privileged class, paying the reduced annuity, 
and those outside the Bill, who are paying a rent appre- 
ciably higher. Those are the main objections which we 
took, and of these not one has been met. 


State Lhe Congested District section of the Land 


ona’ Gaweh Bill may yet prove to be the. most im- 
Funds. portant. It provides that £1,500,000 of 


the surplus of the Irish Church Fund shall be placed 
at the disposal of a Congested Districts Board, which 
shall be instructed to use it so as to bring about’ the 
amalgamation of small holdings, to assist migration 
and emigration, and generally to develop the indus- 
tries of any district where the proportion between 
the total population and jhe total rateable value is 
less than £1 6s. 8d. per head. Mr. Balfour antici- 
pates from this provision absolutely incalculable 
advantages. The Board has not only to provide the 
machinery of production, but at the same time to 
teach the people how the machinery is to be used. 
“What the Board has to do is to consider in its whole 
scope and bearings the question of the great poverty 
and misery in the West.” It is to provide technical 
education, to provide harbours and boats, and above - 
all to teach the people how to cultivate their lands to 
the best advantage, etc. Here is the Paternal 
State reappearing with its pockets filled with the 
proceeds of the disendowment of a Church. The 
example is not likely to be lost on this side St. 
George's Channel. Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable 
speech on June 19th on the Colonial Bishoprics Fund 
shows that he is a Free Churchman at heart, and 
that he has almost convinced himself that State 
endowments cripple instead of help religion. The 
demonstration of the practical uses that can te mado 
of a Church surplus by Mr. Balfour’s Bill will prob- 
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ably tend to quicken the movement in favour of 
creating a similar surplus, first in Wales, then in 
Scotland, and ultimately in England, where the 
Church revenue from endowments left before 1703 is 
over five millions per annum. 

The Re- In Western Ireland the Paternal State, 
peopling of with its Church surplus, is about to deal 
England. with the overcrowding of the population 

on the worst land in the country. In England there 
is urgent need for the Paternal State to take in 
hand an evil that is exactly the antithesis to that of 
the Irish congested districts. The best land in rural 
England is being denuded of its population. What 
we want to do is to get the people back to the land. 
The population of England and Wales, according to 
the census returns, is 29,000,000, the rate of increase 
having fallen from 14°36 per cent. in 1871-81 to 
11°64 in 1881-91. The increase is confined to urban 
districts, chiefly to the suburbs of towns. In the 
five months ending May 31st, 49,652 English people 
left this country for the New England beyond the 
sea—30,000 to the States, and 20,000 to our own 
Colonies—but this drain is nothing compared to the 
drain to the towns. We want a Depleted District 
Board in England with ample funds, which shall be 
authorised to undertake the re-peopling of any 
district- which does not carry a certain minimum 
proportion “of ihhabitants to acreage. The experi- 
ment which the Salvation Army is conducting in 
Essex will be watched with intense interest from this 
point of view. ‘The time is too short to enable them to 
speak with confidence, but the Army leaders are san- 
guine that they will be able to pay interest on capital, 
to feed their labourers, and show a small profit. If 
they can do this, it is by no means improbable that 
before long the revenues now devoted to maintain the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy of the wealthiest of English 
sects may be transferred to minister to the social 
necessities of the poorest of the English people. 

— The wave of semi-socialist legislation is 
Legislation Submerging all Europe. M. Constans, 
in France. the one strong man whom France has 

produced since the death of M. Gambetta, has decided 
that the time has come for responding to the German 
initiative by introducing an Old Age Insurance Bill, 
which is to secure for French workmen an annual 
pension of from £12 to £24 after they reach the 
age of sixty-five. There are to be payments made by 
the workmen, other payments made by the employers, 
and a grant by the State, which will ultimately 
amount to £4,000,000 per annum. Whatever may 
be the immediate fate of this measure, it can hardly 
fail to stimulate the movement towards old-age 
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insurance which is associated with the name of Canon 
Blackley in this country, and which Mr. Chamberlain 
is now working at with a view to practical legislation. 
The influence of France on England and England on 
France on such matters is very remarkable. : 


The Hours of Of this, the most remarkable illustration 


*Busmen. 


afforded us in recent times was the omni- 
bus strike in London, which followed immediately 
and quickly as the result of the successful omnibus 
strike in Paris. 


M. Constans had no sooner inter- 
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vened to secure the twelve-hours day for the ’busmen 
of Paris than an agitation was set on foot in London 
for the same limitation of the day’s work. Mr. 
Sutherst, a barrister, who is interviewed on the 
subject in this month’s Help, organised a strike for 
the twelve-hours day, and after London had been 
without "buses for a week, the men carried their point. 
It remains to be seen whether, in Englandas in France, 
the twelve-hours day will be extended to all railway, 
tram, omnibus and steamboat men throughout the 
country. - 


. not do to begin your pension before sixty-five. 
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The example of France in the matter of 
insurance against old age will not be- 
followed so rapidly, but Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
letter last month shows that he is working away at the- 
elaboration of a practical scheme. He has not as yet 
advanced so far as to diseover that the scheme must 
be compulsory, but he has arrived at one or two- 
conclusions which are worth noting. First, it wilh 
To. 
begin it at sixty would diminish the sum that could 
be paid by more’ than one half. Secondly, it will not 
do to forfeit the’ payment in case of death before- 
sixty-five. It is true that this limitation will reduce 
the four shillings per week pension to two shillings or 
less ; but notwithstanding this, he thinks “ it will be- 
necessary to permit the amount of the subscriptions. 
which may have been paid to be allocated without 
interest to surviving relatives in the event of death 
before the age of sixty-five.” He has not made up his. 
mind as to the extent to which the State should 
subsidise the scheme. He has placed himself in 
communication with the officials of the Post Office 
and with some of the leading representatives of the: 
friendly societies, and with their assistance he hopes to 
prepare a definite and practicable scheme which “ will 
be popular with the working classes generally.” Mr. 
Chamberlain will do well not to forget to consult Mr. 
Albert Pell, the leading representative of the old 
school of political economists. I interviewed him last 
month down at his place in Hazelbeach, and found 
him half disposed to go on the war-path against alk 
schemes of insurance, which would be a great pity. 


Old Age 
Insurance. 


One by one all the schemes of the Radicals. 
Free Educa- of twenty years ago are being carried 

into effect by the Tory Government. Mr. 
Balfour has no sooner carried the Bill giving effect 
to Mr. Bright’s proposal of 1870 than Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke comes to the front with his Bill for granting a. 
State subsidy of 10s. per head on all the elementary 
scholars in schools between the age of five and four- 
teen. The effect of the measure will be to make: 
education free in two-thirds of our English schools. 
The Liberals object to this increased endowment of 
denominational schools without securing at the same- 
time a corresponding increase of popular control. 
But until we get our Village Councils we may as. 
well leave that question over. When the County 
Councils have been supplemented by Parish and: 
District Councils, then we shall have a representative- 
administrative apparatus ready to hand to undertake: 
the popular control of all schools maintained out of’ 
the rates and taxes. Till then we shall have to: 
potter on as best we can, for the meantime making; 
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such protest, and, if possible, effecting a few amend- 
ments in the Bill, but accepting it gladly as a great 
stride in the right direction. 

It is becoming more and more obvious 
that, excepting Home Rule and the Dis- 
Programmes. o.tablishment of the Church, there is 
very little ditference between the two parties in 
British politics. Lord Hartington, on June 24th, 
referring to the electoral leaflet cireulated by the 
Liberal Caucus, said :— 

They (the Liberals) are going further ‘‘to improve 
local government in the counties by creating district 
and parish councils; to make better provision for the 
housing of the working classes in town and country ; to 
provide free education under the control of the people.” 
They are going ‘‘to make provision for the direct and 
popular control of the liquor traffic ; to improve the 
Poor Law ; to extend the Factory Acts in order to do 
away with the evils of the sweating system ; to give 
labourers and others a fair chance of getting as much 
land as they can profitably manage.” Now, gentlemen, 
I say that with one exception [ believe that the present 
Unionist Government and party have dealt or attempted 
to deal with every one of those subjects. I say with 
one exception. I do not know that the present Govern- 
ment has made any attempt to reform the Poor Law; 
neither do I know that a proposal has ever been made 
by any responsible leader of the Gladstonian party to 
reform the Poor Law. 

Lord Hartington does not seem to be aware that 


Mr. Stansfeld has made very drastic proposals for 
the reform of the Poor Law, but this hardly affects 
his argument, which is that, outside Home Rule, 
both parties agree as regarding social legislation as 
the only legislation worth speaking about, and on 
that legislation they are practically agreed. 


* In the United States, the disposition to 
eNew , t . 
“People’s invoke the aid of the Legislature for the 
Party.” enriching of the farmer and the labourer, 
is showing itself in the formation of the “ People’s 
Party.” The great nucleus of the “ People’s Party,” 
formed at Cincinnati late in May, is the Farmers’ 
Alliance. After its achievements in the West and 
South last November, it would be blind and stupid to 
treat the farmers’ political movement as a trivial 
matter. Fundamentally, it is the inflation of the cur- 
rency and a corresponding advance in the price of 
products that the farmers want; and the proposed 
Government loans to individuals introduce a wholly 
different class of projects. It is impossible to un- 
derstand the farmers’ movement and the motives that 
underlie the new party, unless one considers in a broad 
way the nature of the econqmic development of the 
West. To state it in the simplest way, let it be assumed 
that five hundred thousand square miles of good land, 
wholly unoccupied two decades ago, now support ten 
millions of people. The occupancy and the use 
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cf this land required, let us say, an investment of 
£400,000,000, half of which was furnished in one 
form or another by capitalists secured by mortgages 
and liens. When prices were high all went well, but 
when prices fell the West’s great debt to the East 
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was payable in dollars, and its nominal dimensions 
did not shrink with the increased purchasing power 
of money, and it found itself obliged to pay back 
much more in valte than it had received. The 
whole effort of the so-called financial heresies of the 
farmers’ movement is based upon the idea that the 
average purchasing power of money should remain 
as nearly stable as possible, and that its subtle 
appreciation through a term of years is almost 
ruinous to a young producing community that 
borrows its fixed and its working capital from 
older and richer communities. Hence the demand 
for free silver coinage, for the direct issue of 
treasury notes, and for various other monetary and 
financial experiments. The remedies might prove 
far worse than the grievance; but it is absurd to 
regard the Western and Southern farmers who hold 
to these plans as cheats or repudiators. 


Mr. Blaine’s temporary indisposition has 

mane been made the oecasion for much be- 
Work. wildering newspaper gossip as to his 
general state of health, his diplomatic tasks, and his 
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plans and ambitions touching his future career. His 
convalescence suould certainly be hastened by the 
peaceful surrender of the Jtata, which removes all 
possibility of trouble with either faction in Chili, and 
by the acceptance on Great Britain’s part of his 
proposal for a close season in the Behring Sea, pend- 
ing arbitration, As for the Italian affair, the Gov- 
ernment at Rome seems to have subsided entirely, 
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and Mr. Blaine has won a clear victory in the 
diplomatic correspondence. The reciprocity treaties 
are progressing satisfactorily, and Mr. Blaine can 
well afford a quiet summer’s vacation. He has reason 
to be gratified with the cordial manner in which the 
great majority of the American people, regardless of 
party, have recently sustained and commended the 
course of the State department. 


Sir John A. Macdonald, whose character 

Gir John 4. as a man and politician and whose career 
asan “ Empire builder ” were graphically 

sketched in the Review two months ago, has passed 
away, full of years and honours. He was one of 
the masterly parliamentarians and administrators of 
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the century. The honours that were paid to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey had been earned by 
devoted service to the interests of the British Empire. 
While the Federation of the British American 
provinces was not in any sense the work of one man, 
it is true that Sir John, more than any other, was 
the statesman who led that important movement, and 
who worked out the terms upon which the Dominion 
was formed. It is interesting to note the new 
appreciation that we are manifesting for our colonial 
statesmen. The marked and official tributes paid to 
Sir John at London are without precedent in the his- 
tory of the British dependencies. But so, also, is 
the elevation to the peerage of a Canadian, Sir 
George Stephen. If, as has been intimated, this 
favour bestowed by royalty is the first step in pursu- 
ance of a plan of Lord Salisbury’s to create a number 
of Canadian life peerages, a majority of Canadians 
will not be pleased. Sir George has led in the achieve- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railroad and cognate 
enterprises; but democracy is too deep-rooted in 
North America to make the erection of successful 
railroad men into titled aristocrats other than gene- 
rally distasteful. It is, however, noted on the other 
side as one of the various marks of a growing sense 
in England of the dignity and _ importance 
of the colonies. The dominance of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway is at least suggested by the 
designation of Mr. J. J. C. Abbott, the railway com- 
pany’s chief legal adviser, as Sir John A. Macdonald's 
successor. Mr. Abbott is a Canadian public man of 
long experience, but he is not so well known as some 
of his colleagues. 

Mrs. Grimwood, the widowed heroine of 
Manipur, has been decorated by Her 
Majesty with the Order of the Red Cross 
—the Victoria Cross as yet being a monopoly of the 
male. These unjust monopolies are, however, disap- 
pearing before the growing sense of justice in the de- 
mocracy. Lady Macdonald, the widow of “Sir 
John A.,” has addressed a spirited appeal to the Con- 
servatives of Canada to remain true to the cause which 
her husband so often led to victory; but although 
while he lived Lady Macdonald was a potent force in 
Canadian politics, civilisation has not advanced far 
enough in the Dominion for the widow to be allowed 
to survive—politically—the decease of her husband. 
It is an attenuated form of the Indian suttee, the 
bitterness of which is only slightly modified by 
the peerage conferred upon her by the Queen. It 
may be noted as a remarkable indication of the trend 
of democratic thought that the Governments of the 
two leading Australian Colonies, New South Wales 
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and Australia, are both committed to Woman 
Suffrage. Woman Suffrage was one of the planks in 
Sir Henry Parkes’ programme, and last month the 
Governor of Victoria opened Parliament with a 
Speech promising Woman Suffrage as the natural 
corollary of the Bill for “One man one vote.” How 
long, I wonder, will it be before our Liberals at home 
are ready to follow suit ? 


The result of the action for libel brought 
by Sir W. Gordon-Cumming against the 
ladies and gentlemen who detected him 
cheating at cards at Tranby Croft resulted in a verdict 
for the defendants. The Lord Chief Justice and 
twelve jurymen agreed with the Prince of Wales in 
regarding the weight of evidence against Sir W. 
Gordon-Cumming as irresistible. As the result 
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SIR WILLIAM GORDON-CUMMING. 


(Repriduced from “ The County Gentleman.” 

of the trial Her Majesty dismissed Sir William 
from the army. An American heiress married him 
the day after the verdict, and the Town Council of 
Forres welcomed him as a hero returning triumphant 
from the war; but he has not yet been adopted as the 
popular candidate for a mining constituency. The 
Prince of Wales has been much criticised for 
playing at baccarat with his juniors, and the fact that 
he carried counters with him has given rise to much 
ill-natured remark. My American Editor, Dr. Shaw, 
thus expresses the view which is taken of the matter 
across the Atlantic :— Viewed from the American 
standpoint, the foundations of the Throne itself would 
appear to be seriously affected. In. a country like 
Great Britain, the chief security of monarchical insti- 
tutions must rest in the conviction of the most of the 
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best people that such institutions are upon the whole 
exerting a beneficent influence. But without a 
certain degree of seriousness and moral elevation in 
the personal life and character of the monarch, how 
by any pretence, in this generation, can royalty be 
held to make for righteousness in government or 
society? The English people had forgiven the Prince 
of Wales very much; and their mood to-day seems 
that of profound discouragement mingled with indig- 
nation. It is not, perhaps, one thing or another in 
particular that gives offence, so much as the painful 
evidence of a seemingly invincible frivolity and light- 
ness that has accumulated against the Prince. The cen- 
sures pronounced upon the Prince, in view of the testi- 
mony at the baccarat trial, are without precedent for 
plainness, and seem to mark another distinct step in 
the progress of modern public opinion as against 
traditional forms of authority.” 

When Mr. O'Shea obtained a divorce 
Mr. Parnell. from his wife on account of her adultery 

with Mr. Parnell, Mr. Carnegie is re- 
ported to have telegraphed to the co-respondent, 
“ Retire, marry, return.” Mr. Parnell refused to 
retire; but he has married, and according to the in- 
formation from Ireland, his marriage will be a fatal 
obstacle to his return. Until he married, many of 
his followers refused to believe that there was any 
truth in Mr. O’Shea’s evidence ; now they reluctantly 
admit that they have been mistaken. The news of 
the wedding in the registrar’s office at Steyning on 
June 25th fell like a thunderclap on his agents who 
were fighting his battle at Carlow; and the Irish 
hierarchy regard the battle as practically over; nor 
do they think that the “ religious ceremony” which 
is promised at an early date will do anything to re- 
habilitate Mr. Parnell in the eyes of his followers. 
An action for libel brought by Mr. Campbell, his 
private secretary, against a Cork newspaper which 
assumed that he had written the letters to which 
Mrs. O'Shea-Parnell seems to have signed his name, 
although it brought Mr. Campbell £250 damages, 
still further compromised the reputation of his chief. 
He avoided a subpena calling upon him to appear 
as witness in the case, and then wrote a letter making 
statements which ought to have been made in Court. 


Sir Charles Having pledged his honour, publicly and 

Dilke. privately, that he would not attempt to 
return to public life until he had cleared his 
character, Sir Charles Dilke has acted in thorough 
harmony with his previous record in breaking his 
pledged word by accepting the invitation to stand for 
the Forest of Dean. It is only one falsehood the more, 
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and conclusively demonstrates the impossibility of ever 
trusting his word whenever it suits his interests to 
break it. Not a single person with any claim to 
respect, religious, social, or political, supports him in 
this latest outrage on good faith and public morality, 
the impudence of which has even provoked a protest 
from the Zimes. The argument of some of his 
supporters, who, when pressed, will admit that 
he is this, that, and the other, but who still 
assert that he is too valuable a public man to be 
excluded from public life on that account, reminds us 
of a grim little incident that was reported last month 
A poor half-witted servant girl, 
dreading death from starvation, sought death by 
entering the bear-pit in the Frankfort Zoological 
Gardens. The bear seized her at once, and as he 
began to tear the flesh in strips from her face, she 
shrieked for help The keepers arrived, saw what 
the bear was doing, and expostulated with it mildly 
by means of along pole. As he took no notice of 
their expostulations they allowed him to go on with 
his hideous repast of living human flesh until, after 
half an hour of agony, the poor girl expired. When 
the keepers were asked afterwards why they had not 
shot the bear and saved the girl, they replied that 
the bear was much too valuable an animal to be 
destroyed, They have been indicted for man- 
slaughter... Considerations as to the “ value” of such 
a “statesman” will not, however, restrain the national 
conscience from effective action. Note as an indica- 
tion of the set of Nonconformist opinion on this 
subject, that the General Baptist Association at 
Burnley, last month, unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

That this Association, which at the institution of 
Divorce Court law sustained the Opposition so earnestly 
led by Mr. Gladstone, feels most strongly convinced that 
the persons found guilty of malfeasance in that court 
should be treated in the same way, with regard to subse. 


quent civil rights, as persons scheduled under the Electoral 
Acts, or at least like men who have become bankrupt. 


Th n On the 20th June the Emperor William 
e Ger’ 
Eeceers ror on closed the Prussian Parliament in a speech 
which, after referring with satisfaction to 
the re-establishmentof peace with the Catholic Church, 
and with hope to the vital development in communal 
life expected from the new law for the regulation of 
the rural communes, concluded by a declaration that 
he had no reason to fear that the blessings of peace 
were imperilled. The maintenance of peace, he said, 
was the constant en‘eavour of this young father of 
his country. Havirg said this he proceeded to give 
practical procf cf ti: sincerity of his speech by 





setting off on one of his foreign tours. This time he 
visited Holland, where the Sociausts lamented the ex- 
penditure entailed by the Imperiai visit, and declared it 
foreshadowed the peaceful annexation of Holland by 
Germany. He came on to England, where un- 
wonted demonstrations of welcome awaited him. 
Seldom has a monarch so completely reversed public 
sentiment as the Kaiser. Twelve months ago he 
was one of the least popular of European Sovereigns 
in the opinion of the British people; to-day no one 
stands higher in the public esteem. No Sovereign 
has done more to rehabilitate monarchy in the 
opinion of the democracy. 


Lord Salisbury was last month waited 
upon by two deputations, who, in their 
concern for the future of the British 
Empire, called upon him to take practical steps to pro- 
mote the closer union between the Mother Country 
and the Colonies. ‘l'o each Lord Salisbury replied by 
expressing hissympathy with their ultimate objects, 
but suggesting that it would be well if they made 
up their minds what they wanted to have done 
before asking him to do it. His speeches were, how- 
ever, encouraging in tone. He recognised the fact 
that Federation was emerging out of the region of 
aspiration into the sphere of practical schemes, and he 
invited the Federationists first to think out their 
plan, and then to convert the country to its sup- 
port. A United Empire means a Zollverein and 
a Kriegsverein, a customs union and a union for 
war. The former is for the present unattainable ; 
but the latter, which is growing more important 
every year, as the world shrinks under steam, and 
the Colonies lose the protection which distance 
formerly afforded them, already exists in some 
fashion, and is capable of indefinite development. 


Imperial 
Federation. 


The centripetal tendency of the age hag 
been asserting itself in Europe, where the 
Triple Alliance, which has just been re- 
newed for six years, seems to grow more solid the 
more attempts are made to rend it asunder. There 
have been stormy scenes in the Italian Chamber, but 
they only brought into clearer relief the determina- 
tion of the great majority of the Italian deputies to 
support the Peace League. Attempts are being 
made to bring Switzerland into a Customs Union, 
including Germany, Austria, and Italy—a_ project 
which, but for the neutralisation of the little Republic, 
would be held to be the precursor of its adherence to 
the Peace League of Central Europe. Further East 
M. Tricoupis has been making ar attempt to estab- 


Centripetal 
Politics. 
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lish a Confederation of the Balkan States. He met 
with support at Belgrade, but at Sofia M. Stambuloff 
told him that Bulgaria would side with Turkey rather 
than with Greece. If, however, Turkey were to be 
seriously pressed by the spread of the Arab insur- 
rection which has broken out in Yemen, M.; 
Stambuloff might reconsider his attitude, especially if 
Greece and Servia attempted to invade Macedonia 
in alliance. Macedonia, which, according to the 
Berlin Treaty, ought to be enjoying autonomous 
institutions under the egis of Europe, has been left 
to the Turk, with the result that some day the 
Macedonians will set the East in a blaze. 
Admiral Hoskins, one of the best of our 
Eagan 5: os 
Peace sea- kings, has been entertaining the 
® Emperor of Austria at Fiume, on board 
the Mediterranean fleet. The incident, coming im- 
mediately after the repeated declarations made in 
Italy that Lord Salisbury had virtually guaranteed 
the Italian coast against an unprovoked attack by the 
French fleet, has led to much newspaper writing on 
the subject of England’s relations to the Peace League 
of Central Biarope. Russia and England might well 
consent to unite with the Central European Powers 
in maintaining the peace of the Continent, which is 
permanently threatened by France,and France alone. 
The.French make great parade of their devotion to 
Russia; but the Russian Emperor, with whom alone 
lies the decisive word, abhors war, and has no sym- 
pathy with France. The French last month further 
alienated themselves from the friendly concert of 
Europe by refusing to ratify the Convention drawn 
up at Brussels for the suppression of the slave trade. 
The French Government supported the Convention, 
which has the support of all the Powers, but the 
Chamber rejected it by a decisive majority. The 
Tzar, selected by France to be arbitrator in a dispute 
between the French and the Dutch as to ‘a frontier 
question in Guiana, has given his award entirely in 
favour of the Dutch. Bat neither that nor the 
expulsion of the Jews, to whom France has become a 
second Canaan, can cool the ardour with which the 
Republicans of the West make court to the Autocrat 
of the East. 
Manip 
Tarquin 


Both Houses of Parliament have debated 
ius Tecem# events in Manipur to little purpose. 


Superbus. The debate in the Commons was notable, 
however, for the delivery of a cynical speech by Sir 
John Gorst, who has this session achieved for himself 
a unique position in the Ministerial ranks. Speaking 
in defence of the action takén by the Indian Govern- 
ment in deciding upon the suppression of the Sena- 
_putty_of Manipur, the Under-Secretai 


for India 
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cynically remarked that such a decision was in accord 
with precedents, and represented the unbroken 
practice of our Administrators. ‘That policy,” he 
said, “‘ was as old as the days of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Whenever a vassal showed too much independence and 
strength of character, the suzerain power got rid of 
him. Governments have always hated and discour- 
aged independent talent and promoted mediocrity ; 
in my own time I have known cases of this kind.” 
And he proceeded to illustrate his point by referring, 
not to the promotion of Lord Cross to the Secre- 
taryship while Sir John Gorst was kept as his 
subordinate, but to the cases of Cetewayo, Arabi, and 
Zebehr. Naturally there was a hubbub, and Lord 
Cross was put up to explain that his Under-Secretary 
did not mean what he aetually said. Sir John Gorst, 
however, did not resign, and the incident passed. 
Sir John Gorst may have been right in his reference 
to the suppression of Arabi as an illustration of the 
adoption of the Tarquinian policy by Mr. Gladstone ; 
but no one can read the admirable interview with 
Mr. Alfred Milner, published in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of June 15th, without feeling that out of that 
evil great good has come. 


Sir John Gorst being a man of inde- 
pendent: talent, who was not sacrificed, 
& la Tarquin, survived in order to make 
his colleagues regret that they made an excep- 
tion in his case. For a few days later, when 
the question of raising the age of half-timers in 
English factories came on for discussion, Sir John 
Gorst, by defending the action which he had taken 
at the Berlin Congress, in advocating the raising 
of the age to twelve, succeeded in inflicting a nasty 
defeat upon the Government, which, in the person 
of the Home Secretary, resisted Mr. Buxton’s amend- 
ment raising the age to eleven, and got badly beaten 
in consequence by 189 to 164. After this the 
Government had no option but to give way, thus for 
a second time this session being overruled by a 
colleague to whom Lord Salisbury has not yet 
conceded Cabinet rank. The Labour Commission was 
of Sir John Gorst’s appointment, but that was 
managed behind the scenes without inflicting upon 
the Administration the humiliation of an open defeat. 
On the Factory Bill, although he did not vote, he put 
the Government into a minority. Notwithstanding 
this, Sir John continues to act as Under-Secretary 
for India, deriving such satisfaction as he can 
from the fact that he is now recognised as the 
strongest man, after Mr. Balfour, on the Conservative 
side of the House. 


Sir John 
Gorst. 
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DIARY FOR JUNE. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


ty 30. Queen of the Netherlands and Queen 
Re, ent visit Rotterdam. Foundation-stone 
of new quay laid by the former. 


June 1. Bill tor the regulation of betting on 


6. 


8. 


9. 


to 


1. 






. Arrival of the /tata at Iquique, 


. Meeting of the Church Union 


rare-courses adopted by the French Senats 
by a large majority. 

Trial of Baccarat caee commenc’s. Sir W. 
Gordon-Cumming examined, denies hay- 
ing cheated at eards. 

. Trial of the Regent at Manipur. 

Meeting of ‘bus.ren at Fulham Town Hall 
decides to strike unless better pay and 
shorter hours were granted. 

Baccarat case continued. Examination of 
the Prince of Wales. 


. Debate in the Spanish Senate on B.11 to re- 


s'rict Sunday labour. Seiior Canovas 
states the intention of the 
Government to consult the 
Catholic Church, 

Annual Meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Liberal Unionist Asso- 
ciation. 


aud her surrender to the 
United States war vessels. 
Election of Dr. Hermann 


Adier as Chief Rabbi. 


pasees resolution declaring 
that, friends of voluntary 
schools cannot support a 
Free Education Bill which 
does not adequately secure 
the pecuniary interests of 
vo'untary schools. 

Deputation of medical men 
and Members of Parliament 
pe are pated rere le ptr 
official recognition of a pro- 
— British Institute of 

reventive Medicine. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach declined to 
permit the association to be 
registered without the word 
limited. 

Meeting of the Directors of 
the London General Omni- 
bus Company to consider 
the threatened strike of 


*busmen, 

Portuguese Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies Anglo-Portu- 
guese Convention by 15 
votes to 6. 

Earthquake in North Italy. 

Strike o: ’busmen commences. 

Deputation of representatives 
of ’busmen to the Directors 
of the London General and 
the London Road Car Com- 


panies. 
Sir Edward Clarke’s speech for 
the plaintiff in the Baccarat 


case, 
peg of the Lord 
Chief Justice in the Baccarat 
case. Verdict given for the 
defendants. 
Provisional Government of 
Chili issues circular note to 
the Powers, asking them to 
recognise the Junta asa belligerent, and to 
preserve neutrality in the struggle agiinst 














ex-precident Balmaceda. 
Portuguese Chamber of Peers yasses Bil 
= ratification of the Convention with 
in . 
Breagh of promise of marriage action of 
Miss Wiedemann egainst Mr. 





Walpole 





came up for trial a third time. 
Meeting of Directors of the London General 
Omnibus and London Road Car Companies 
des to make no further concession to 
em loyés d reducing the working 
day to one of twelve hours. 










12. ‘Busstrike ends. 


Funeral service held in Westminster Abbey 
in commemoration of the late Sir John 


— 


14. Debate in the Italian Senate on the T:iple 13. 
Alliance 


15. 


From a photo by} 


7. 


6. 


ance. 
The Spanish Senate passes Bil! for regulat- 19. 


ing Sunday labour, making it apply to 
members of all religious creeds as weil as 
to freethinkers. 

Hon. J. J.C. Abb tt accepts the Premier- 
ship of Canada. 

Regent of Manipur condemned to death. 

The City of Richmond arrives at Queenstown 
having carried a cargo of smouldering 
cotton for six days. 

Giving way of a bridge, and consequent 
serious railway accident, at Basle. 

Demonstration of laundresses in Hyde Park, 
demanding to come under the operations 
of the Factories Act. 

A ment between England and the United 

tates for the establishment of a close sea- 





DR. ADLER. 


t 
& 


(Mr. H. S. Mendelssohn. 


French Chamber votes a credit of £60,00) fer 
the destruction of locusts in Algeria. 

Labour Commirsion resumes its sittings. 

Meeting of Imperial Federation L:ague. 
Lord Brassey urges thst they should 
endeavour to frame a practical scheme 
for bringing together the Colonies and 
the Imperial Governmx nt. 

First section of the Ship Caral opened at 
Eastham, Cheshire. 


2). Prince and Princess of Wa'es visit East- 


bource to open the new Cbildren’s Hos- 
pital, and achildren’s wing in the Princess 
Alice Memorial Hospital. 

Implement show of the Royal Agricultural 
Society opened at Doncaster. 


22. M.de Fieyeinet defends the War Depart- 


ment in connection with the melinite 

scandal, and claims a vote of confidence. 

Vote carried by 138 to 137. 

Deputation of Limited Emy ire 

rade League to Lord Salis- 
bury. to urge the abolition 
of foreign treaties restrict- 
ing British trade with our 
Colonies, and to ask for « 
Colonial conference. 

23. Arrival of the Austrian Em- 
peror at Fiume. 

Deputation of newspaner pro- 
| Sage = and pub.ishers to 

r. Raikes to ask for re- 
vision of regulations for pos- 
tage of newspapers, maga- 
zines and books. 

Installation of the new-Chief 
Rabbi at the Great Syna- 
gogue, Aldgate. 

21. Duke of Connaught lays the 
foundation-stone of the ncw 
Church House. 

The Austrian Emperor visits 
the British Fleet at Fiume. 

25. French Chamber rejects Bill 
for ratification of the Con- 
veotion to at Brus- 
sels Conference for suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

26. New buildings erected in con- 
nection with the London 
Hospital opened by the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

27. Uproar in the Itallan Cham- 
ber of eaaes consequent 
on the withdrawal of Signor 
Cavalotti’s interpel!ation on 
the foreign policy of the 
Government. 

Crisis in the Welsh tin-p!ate 
trade. Sixty works stopped 
and25,000 operatives thrown 
out of employment. 

29. Christening of the infant 
daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife. Sonsors, 
the Queen and Princess of 
Wales. 

Petition of King’s and Uni- 
versity Colleges for Charter 
to establish in London a 
teaching University before 
the Privy Council. 

Oxford and Cambridge at 

Lords’. 





son in B-hring Feasigned at Washington. 30 French Squadron anchors in Copenhagen 


—- of Standing Committee of the Na- 

tional Society and representatives of Dio- 
cesan and Lcal Boards of E.jucation,under 
the presidency of the Bishop of London, 
decide that amendments should be intro- 
duced to the Assisted Education Bill. 

Sentence of high treason passed on M. Tur- 

in, M. Tripone, and two others involved 
n the melinite scandals. 

Deputation of the Impvrial Federation 
League to Lord Salisbury, urging a Con- 
ference of the Colonies to ider the 
question of their securing a real share in 

the privileges and responsibilities of 

Imperial Government. _ 

Wiedemann -Walpole case concluded, jury 










. Mr. Balfour at the annual meeting of the 





Roads, en route for Cronsta*t. 

Oxford and Cambridge Match at Lords’ 
finishes, Cambyjdge winning by two 
wickets. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 


OTHERWISE. 


June 2. Sie John Lubbeck makes the annual 


statement of the work of the County 
Council and its position, and declares that 
considering the benefits conferred the 
increase in the rates was moderate. 







Women’s Liberal Unionist Association on 
tbe improved condition of Ireland. 
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(From a phot by Messrs. Russell and Sons ) 


before the House of Com nons Select-Com- 
mittee on vende d servant.’ hours of labour 
declares himself opposed to interference 
with railway management by trades 
unions, offixial travel ing inspectors, or 
boards of conciliation. 

10. Mr. Mundailla at the meeting of the Bri ish 
and Foreign School Society on the Free 
Education Bill. : 

11. Mr. Findlay, bef -re the S.lec: Committee on 
pos ge servants’ hours of labour, declares 
that the psrcentage of men working over 
thirteen hour a days has been reduced to 
a mere fraction. 

14.- Viscount. Cros: at annual dinner of News- 
paper Pres; Fund. 

Murquis di Rudini on the necessity for Ita’y 
to continue the Triple Alliance. - 

16. Mr. Lambert, General Manager of the 
G.W.R., before Select Committee on rail- 
way servants’ hours, st tes that a Board 
of Conciliation would not be a proper tri- 
bunal for perp disputes between the 
companies and their servants, the direc- 
tors being responsible to the shareholdeis 
as well as to the men. 

17. Lord Salisbury to a deputation suggests that 
schemes to give the Colonies a reat share 
in the privileges of the Empire should be 
proposed for consideration. 

18. Sir R. Temp‘e explains the Budget of the 
London Szhool Boari, and. poiats out the 

rowth of expenditure out of proportion 

o the increase of schools and scholars. 
Mrs. erie in a committee-ruvom of the 
House of Commons, upon the persecutions 
of the Christians of Kurdistan by the 


‘urks, 

19. Mr. Gladston>, at the jubilee meeting of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, on the great 
development of the Church in the Colonies 
during the last half-century. 

20. The Kaiser, in closing the Prussian Diet, 
declares that “‘ the preservation of peace is 
the object of his unremitting endeavour.” 

23, Mr. T. W. Russell at dinner of the Liberal 
Union Club, contrasts the promises of 
Gladstonians wi:h work accomplished 
by Unionist party. 

Mr, Raikes states to a deputation that there 
was no intention to restrict the privileges 
of the prevs as to transmission. 

24. Lord Hartington ata Libera Unionist Me t- 
ing in St. James's Hall on the approaching 
General Election. 

29. The Kaiser at Hamburg states that the 
Triple Aliiance had been prolonged for six 
years. 

Mr. Balfour on thrift at the annual meet- 

ing of the South-Eastern and Metropolitan 

Railway Employés’ Savings Bank. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Jane5. Bzhri 





that an inquiry should be instituted to 


cert n heth 


ng § a Fishery Bill read a first 
time. Motion by Lord Herschell »greed to 


om.._better_method of 


8. Seal Fi-hery (Behring Sea) Bill pvesed, 
The Marquis of Saliwsvury and the Earl of 
Kimberley on the death of Sir John 
Macdonald. 

11, Marquis of Salisbury makes a statement 
as to the differences between the Treaty 
just concluded with Portugal and that 
concluded in cr 

15. Drainage of Lands (Ireland) Bill read a second 
ti 


ime. 

16. Irish Land Bill read a first time. 

18. Customs and Inland Revenue Bill read a 
Jirst time. Fisheries Bull, — st to 
the agreement between oe na and 
Belgium in regard to the North Sva 
Fisheries, read a second time. ‘ 

19. Customs and In'and Revenue Bill read a 
s ‘cond time. 

22. Debate on the Manipur Disaster. Marquis 
of Ripon, Viscoun’ Cross, Duke of Argyll, 
Lords Kimberley, Northbrook and others. 

23. Fisheries Bill through Committee. Juaica- 
ture Acts Amendment Bill, Budget Bill, 
read a third time. i 

25. S2cond readiog of Irish Land Bill moved 
by Earl Cadsgan. Marquis of Water- 
ford and the Duke of A-gyll. Debate ad- 


journed ; 
<6. Debate on the motion for the second read- 
ing of the Irish Land Bill resumed. Lords 
Kimberley, Ashbourne, 
Marquis of 


Kimberle 
hurst, Bill read a second time. 





MRS. BISHOP. 
(From a photo by Mr. Moffat, Edinburgh.) 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


June !. Sir J. Fergusson states that Her 
jesty’s Government had brought to 
the notice of the French Government the 
that a French officer had warned 
fishermen in St. George's Bay, not to sell 
bait to United States fishermen under 
penalty of seizure of their boats. On the 
motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, the Seal 
Fistery (Bebring Sea) Bill. was read a 
second time. Irish Land Bill, as amended. 
under consideration. At the request of 
Mr. Sexton, supported by Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Balf ur consents to the with- 
drawal of the Land Department (Ire'and) 


Bill. 

2. Consideration of Irish Land Purchase Bill, 
as amended, resumed. Debate on Mr. 
Sexton's new clause to give prior right of 
purchase to evicted tenants. Clause re- 
jected by 112 to 74. 

3. Rat’ng of Machinery (No. 2) Bil in Com- 
mittee. 


4. Sir J. Fergusson makes statement as to 
England's attitude with regard to the 
Triple Alliance. 
The Home Secretary, in answer t» Mr. C. 
Graham, said it was not the function of 
the Home Office t> interfere in disputes 
between employers and employed. 
Bebring Seal Fishery Bil', through com- 














5. Debate on Irish Land Purchase Bill on Re- 
portresumed. Mr. Lea moved new clause 
to enable he Land Commision rs in ado- 
tion to the Purchase Commis:ioners 10 
administer Land Purchase Act, which was 
read a second time by 136 to 83. Debate 
adjourned. 

8. Resolution on which Government Educ:- 
tion Bill will be based moved by Sir W. 
Hart Dyke. Resolution agreed to after 
speeches by Mr. Mundell., Sir W. Har- 
court, and Mr. Chamberlaiu, a.d reported 
to the House, 

9. In answer to questions, it was stated that 
Scotland's share of the two millions to be 
devuted to free education would be applied 
for a year to the relief of munivipal rates, 
and tuat in Ireland it would be devotei to 
primary schools. El tary Education 
(Fre Gran’) Bill brought in by sir W. 
Hart Dyke aad read a first time, D bate 
on Rezort of Land Bill re umed. 

10. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill 
in Committee. 
11. Consideration of Report of Irish Land Bill 





resumed. 

12. Bill to facilitate reinstatement of evicted 
tenants in Ireland brought in by Mr. Par- 
nell and read a first time. Report stage of 
Irish Land Purchase Bit! concluded. 

15. Mr. Stanhope makes an authorised state- 
ment from the Prince of Wales with re- 
ference to his conduct in hushing up the 
Baccarat scandal. M tion for the third 
reading of the Irish Land Bill. Amend- 
ment by Mr. Labouchere that the Bill be 
read that day three months rejected by 
225 to 96, and Bll read a third time with- 
out opposition. 

16. Debate on the Manipur di:aster. 

17. Navy Hstimates. 

18. Manchester Ship Canal Bill read a third 
time. Billto amend the Coinage Act of 
1870, brought in by the Chincellor of the 
Exchequer, and Bill to amend the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act brought in 
by Mr. Chaplin, and read «a first time. 
Debate.on Mr, Sydney Buxto;.’s motion t»> 
add-a new clause to Fac’ ories and Work- 
shops Bill to prohibit the employment 
after January Ist, 1903, of ehildren in 
factories or workshops under eleven years 
of age. Mr. Buxton, Sir W. Houldsworth, 
Mr. Burt, Sir John Gorst, in favour of the 
clause, and the Home Secretary in opposi- 
tion to it. Ona division, second reading 
carried vy 202 to 186. Clause read a second 
time. 

19. Home Secretary announces that the Gov- 
ernment would accept the decision of the 
Honse on Mr. Buxton’s Clause, Clause to 
prevent chi'dreo under 14 being employed 
other than as half-timers rejected by 189 
to 164. Clause to b ing laundries within 
the scope of the Bill rejected. Bill read a 
third time. é 

22. Debate on motion for the second reading 
«f. the Kducation Bil’. Amendment 
by Mr. Bartley decliving to acc pt 
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a measure which threw the who'e cost cf 
elementary education on the general 
taxation vf the country and also endan- 
gered the continuance of denomina ioual 
schools. 


June 32. Debate on Mr. Bartley’s Amendment to 


324. 


the Motion for second rea~ing of Educa 
tion Bill, resumed. Lord Cranborne, § rL. 
Playfair, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Stanhope. De- 
bate adjourned. 

Debate cn second read'ng of Education Bill 
resumed. Mr. Heneage, Sir A. R lit, 
Sir W. Hart-Dyke, Mr. Mu della. 
Amendment rejected by 319 to 10, and 
Bill read a second time. 


. Army estimates. 


:6. London Public Health Bill as amended by 


30. 


June l, 


In 1885 the figures were: 


L 


June 2. 


Standing Committee under consideration. 
Bill read a third time. 

Debate on Order for going in‘o Committee 
on Education Bill. Mr. Fowler’s inst: uc- 
tion to Commi tes that local contrel 
should be intrcduced in district where 
no School Boards existed, rejected after 
speeches by Mr. Chamberlin and M-. 
Goschen by 267 to 166. Debate adjourned. 

Debate on motion to go into Committee on 
Education Bill continued. Instruction 
moved by Mr. Summers that the educa- 
tional standard be raised for partial and 
total exemption in schools receiving fee 
rants rejected by 186 to 133, House in 
Committee on the Bill. Amendment by 
Sir W. Hart Dyke introduced extending 
yrant tochiliren between three years and 
five. Amendment by Mr. Mund Ile 
abolishing limit of fourteen yeara. Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain. Proposal b ’ 


Mr. Heneage toraise limit to fifteen agre.d 
to. Progress reperte'. 





SIR JOHN 


HAWKSHAW. 


(From a ph.to by Messrs. Maull cnd For.) 


BY-ELECTIONS. 





Paisley : 
W. Dunn (L) .. oe aa 4,145 
Maj r R. W. M‘Kerrel (C) 2,807 
Lib. Majority 1,338 


And in 1876: 
(L) 3,€57 
(UL) 2,491 


(L) 3,390 
(C) 2,524 


b. majority 864 





566 
Derbyshire. (Western Division) : 


Lib. majority 


Victor Cavendish (U L) elected unopposed. 


In 1885: In 1886 
(L) 5,020 The Lib. Unionis’ 
(C) 4,138 was returned un- 


Lib. majer'ty 882 
June 3, London—City : 







opposed, 


Sir Reginald Hanson (C) elected unopposed. 
In 1885: In 1886: 


Two Conservatives 
were returned 
unopposed. 








OBITUARY 


OBITUARY. 


May 25. Charles H. Fuller, Deputy Inspeetor- 


31. 


June 1. 
S 


General of Hospitals and Fleets, R.N., 9°. 

James Crichton, Sheriff of the Lothiaas 
and Peeb‘es, 67. 

Earl of Clancarty 

John Webster, ex-M.P. for Aberdeen, 79. 

Richard Nugent, founder of the Natioval 
Protestant Union, etc. 

Dr. Fordyce Barker. 

Duche:s Wilhelmine Marie of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 83. 

Senor Dublan, Mexican Minister of riuance. 

Hon. Sir A. A. Dorion. Quebec, 73. 

W. W. Follett Synge, ex-Consul General at 
Cuba, 65 

Cardinal Alimonda, Bishop of Tar‘n. 





MDME,. BODICHON, 


Dr. William E. Steavenson, of 

t. Bartholomew’s. 41. 

Professor Anto Springer, art historian, 66. 

Admiral R.D. Aldrich, #2. 

Ernst Wunnerburg, Waterloo veteran, 91. 

Mrs. Booth, wife of the S c. of the Baptist 
Union. 

Colonel Sir O’iver St, John, 54. 

Mrs. Hor iby, wife of the Provost of Eton 
College. 

Dr. Benso1 J. Lossing, 78. 

Judge Barron, Chairman of 

uarter Sessions, 8. 
Frederic Love, homeespathic d »ctor. 


Monaghan 





OI & & iF 
MR. JAMES BEAL. 





(Fr.m a photo by M’ssrs, Fradetle and Young.) 


4. 


Lieut.-Col. J. 8. G. Ryley, 83. 
Dr. Frery, Republican Senator for B lIfort, 
4 


De 

Lacroix St. Pierre, Chairman of the Messa- 

ries Maritimes, 63. 

Leopold vor Hasner, ex-Prime Minister of 
Austria, 73. 

Rev. William James Kennedy, formerly 
Insp‘ ctor of Schools, 77. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, 76. 

Frederick Calvert, Q.C., 84. 

Charites K. Freshfield, ex-M.P. for Dover, 


83 

Genera! Sumpt, Governor of the Hotel des 
Invalides. 74 

General S. R. Lowder, C.B., 79. 
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June 8. Gen-ral Canaves del C stillo. 


17. 


20. 





W.lliam T. S. Daniel, Q.C., 85. 

Lieut.-Col. D’Arey Hunt, survivor of the 
Balaclava charge, 64. 

S.r Andrew Stuart, 79. 

Lady Reed, 13. 

General Sir Archibald Little, G.C.B., 80. 

Father Curci, &0. 

Lieut.-Col. James Reid, survivor of Water- 
loo campaign, 96. 

Dr. Egan, R C. Bishop of Waterford. 

Marquis de Montaignac de Chauvance, ex- 

Mr. Clark, ex-M.P. for County Derry, 82. 

Ch-ries Fisher, American actor. 

Edmund Leathes, actor. 

Sir Harford Jones-Brydges, 83. 

Mdme. Bodichon, one of the founders of 
Girton College, etc., 64. 

E. Chevassus, French Republican, 73. 

James Beal, Nestor of municip.l reform, 
63 


53. 
. Rev. T. B. Llewellyn Erowne, 82. 


Canon Perry. 

Philip Jenkins, Prefessor of Naval Arch'- 
tecsure and Marine Engineering at 
Glasgow, 

Prof. Scanzoni, Gynecologist, 71. 

Capt. Charles Le Strange, R.N., equerry to 
the Duke of Edinburgh, 44. 

J. K. Emmett, actor. 

Gen. R. Woolley, 73. 

Capt. Wray G. Palliser. R.N. 

Rev. Thos. Pearse, of Els, 93. 

Gregor Lechner, carver, and impersonatcr 
of Judas in the Passion Play at Ober- 
amme*gau. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Gustavus Hume. 

The O'Gorman Mahon, M.P. for Carlow 
Ccunry, 90. 

Chas. Audrews, Q.C. 





THE 0’GORMAN MAHON. 
(From a photo by Messrs, Russel and Sons.) 


Miss F. M. Walford. 

Adm. Thos. Fisher. 

H_ n. Payan Dawny, 76. 

Wmn. Byles, Yorkshire journalist. 

Calmann Lévy, Paris publisher. 

Lieut.-Col. B. P. Browne, 92. 

Sir Prescott Hewett, Surgeon-in-O;dinary 
to the Prince of Wales, 79. 

Major-Gen. E. M. Lawford, 64. 

Earl of Clonmel, 62. 

Dr. Harvey, of Iquique. 

Mr. McDonald, ex-Senator for India >a. 

N. R. Pogs n, C.1.B., Government astro- 
nomer at Madras, 62. 

Gen. Bronsart von Schellendorff, 58. 

George Parr, cricketer. 

Alex. Chas. Ewald, of the Record Office, 49. 

W. E. Weber, Professor of Physical Science, 

M. Burdo, Belgian exp'orer in Africa. 

Alex. McEwan, financier. 

Henry Farmer, musieian, 72. 

Dean Madden, of Cork. 

Richard Henry Major, writer on gio 
graphical subjects, ete. 

Miss Anne Mozley, 81. 

Rodolph Koppelin, professor of physics and 
natural history, $1. 

Dr. J. Merrifield, formerly head-master of 

the Plymouth Navigation School, 
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JHE CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 


HE caricatures of the month are, for the most part, caricatures 


of the Prince of Wales. 
some of them brutally rude and 


ase ae 
YY) he 


From Judge} 









some of them coarse, 


below his breath. 


They are, some of them, witty, 


unjust. But for all that they deserve attention. In olden times 
monarchs had their jesters, who were privileged to say with a 
laugh what the most powerful Minister dare ‘not whisper 
These caricaturists, whose handiwork we 
reproduce, are the licensed jesters of our time. Even the 
worst of them, with their irreverent pencils, illustrate 
better than any articles could do the kind of miscon- 
ceptions that prevail concerning the Prince—miscon- 


ceptions which, I hope, the Character Sketch may do 


something to dispel—but still misconceptions 


which must be recognised as existing before 


they can be dispelled. It is not well for 


great, rude, 


valuable 


(June 17. 


princes, or for any other men, to live in a fool's 
paradise, without any knowledge of what the 


outside world thinks of them 


and of their doings. One of the most 


safegnards of the English 


monarchy is that the nation has ever 
felt its institutions were so excellent 
in themselves, and so firmly based 
upon the people’s will, that they 
were likely to be strengthened 
rather than endangered by 


rough, unsparing criticism. 
If it is unjust, the injustice 
works its own remedy. If 
any part of it is well 
founded, its publication 
is the first step to re- 
form. In these carica- 
tures the American car- 
toons are much the most 
offensive. The German is 
the wittiest. The English 
are, for the most part, 
much more restrained, 
but take them together 
they represent with fide- 
lity what people have 
been saying all over the 
world about the baccarat 
scandal at Tranby Croft. 
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From Uk.) 


A SUGGESTED COAT OF ARMS FOR PRINCE OF WALES. 


From the Pall Mali Pudget.} [June 11, 1891. 
SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S TABLEAU. 
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Paince of WALES 


Keepins Low CoMPANy. i 2 


InvereRaTe . 
= GAMBLING: _. 
= = PROPENSITLES, 
aroma "ACTRE $se€s. 
a Deemed 
HARD DRINKING 


in DEBT To 
EVERY BODY 


P Lcose MORALS. 
GENERALLY FAST” 
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[June 17, 1891. 
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TOK APOLOGY. (Jane 21, 1991. 
Scene from “‘ L'Enfant P.odigue,” now p-rfurming at the Prince of Wales’ 
| own Theatre. 
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From the St. Stephen's Review) [June 20, 1891. 


Satrey Gamp (log.);: “ Lawk 9 
gun cold toread ort ) wks a mussy, Betsy Prig, it domakemy blood 





em_ aristocrats a-playin’ cards—and for money, too!” 
































From the Sydney Bulletin.) 
THE WOLF AT THE DOOR—A BRITISH MOTHER 
RESCUING HER OFFSPRING. 


[May 16, 1891. 





June 20, 1891.) ARIEL, OR THE LONDON PUCK. 
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CUMMING DOWN. 
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Frem the Pall Mall Budget.) 


THe Prince: “Ah! well, I must give up 
, cribbage with Mamma.’ 
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From the Pail Mall Budget.) (June 18, 1891. 





KING HENRY IY. ACT II. SCENE IV. 
Prince Henry (P. of WL). Poins (Sir Francis Knollys). 





(June 11, 1891. 


“ , Ini ‘ © 
baccarat seit’ wiles’ t6 By heaven, Poins, I feel memuch to blame, 


So idly to profane the precious time; 
| Give me my sword and cloak: Falstaff, good nigl:t.” 
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From the ‘Aust. al ian Boomeran 9) 





Says Her Gractous‘o her graceless Son and 
Heir, ** This is flat! 

Just this once I'll help to make your tanker 
square ; Mind you that! 

If you promise me as fullers— 

To provide for ‘ Cuffs snd Collars,’ 

And to plank none of the dollars 

On baccarat.” 











(May 16, 1891. 
Holy Mosesh ! says the Hebrew to the bear, 


Oh, Theosophy is looming as 
’ ave a care! 


On its way, 


And the Brotherhood is booming Your growling chcek’s enough to make me 
Every day swear, 
With its wonders Oriental— T declare! 
Psychic, hypnotic and mental, Asking me to lend you roubles, 
Mystic things experimental— Or to blow you golden bubbles, 
So they say. While you cause the Jews su.h troub‘es 
And despair! 



































A COURT LEVEE—AS IT MIGHT PE. 
‘rom Arte!.j (July 1+, le@l. 




































ae ver touette.) 
THE IMPERIAL WIGGING. 


Tre Prince or WALES: “ Pooh, nco:! n y nephew William, the 
Luc! y Card does my busin«ss too well.’ 


(June 28, 1291. 
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From Funny Folks.} i [June 13, 1891. 
| A “COUNTER” IRRITATION. : Oe | Se 
“You ere a naughty boy to g> about playing cards with all anc 
sundry. Le iver = every one of those nasty counters, and then sign 
this paper. 
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7 OUTSIDE, 
‘ WINDSOR CASTLE AS IT WILL BE WHEN ALB 
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From Uk.) [June 26, 1891. 
A GERMAN READING FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


UL (Falstaff) to the Prince of Wales: ‘‘ Harry, I do not only marvel . 
where thou spendest thy time, but also bow thou art accompanied. 
There is a thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and it is known 
to many in our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient 
writers do report, doth defile; so dcth tke company thou keepest.”— 
Henry IV., 1st part, Act 2, Se. 4. 
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From the Birmingham Dart.} (June 26, let 1. 
THE PRINCE'S VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Mayor: ‘‘ Whatever shall w e do to amuse His Royal Highness?” 
MasTeR PrItcHETr: “‘ He won't want to play baccarat, I think. 
What do you say to sixpenny Nap ?” 











From Funny Folks.) [June 20, 1891. 
"BUS HORSES AND ’BUS MEN—THE DIFFERENCE. 
‘* Treat us half as well as the ’osses, and we'd be hange’s; but, ycu 
see, over-worki: g ‘osses don’t pay—others have to be bought.” 


























Fion t'e Pall Mall Budget.) (June 18, 1£91. < - “inn 
From Ji Papagalio.) {June 13, 1£91, 


QUEEN NATALIE OF SERVIA. 
The but'crfly ceeks flowers, but cnly fin“s flames in which to singe 







AFTER THE ’BUSMAN'S VICTORY. 


that man, mother ?” 
it’s your father. Come home before you've gone to bed. 
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its wings. 
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TRANBY CROFT, 1890 (AFTER Bunyan). 

“The Interpreter tak:s them apart again, and bas them first into a room, where was a min that could look no wf 

but downwards, with a muck rake in his band. There stood also one over his head, with a celestial crown in her ha ’ 

ani proffered him that crown for his muck rake; but the man did neither look up nor regard, but raked to himself the 
straws, the small sticks, and the dust of the floor.” 

* 7 * * * * * 


* * 
“Then said Christiana, O deliver me from this muck rake.” 



































CHARACTER SKETCH: 





JULY. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


A Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty.—O Lord our heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of kings, Lord of 
lords, the only Ruler of princes, who dost from Thy throne behold all the dwellers upon earth; Most heartily we beseech 
‘Thee with Tiy favour to behold our most gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen VicTori4 ; and so replenish her with the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, that she may alway incline to Thy will, and walk in Thy way: Endue her plenteously with heavenly gifts; grant 
her in health and wealth long to live ; strengthen her that she may vanquish and overcome all her enemies ; and finally, after 
this life, she may attain everlasting joy and felicity; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A Prayer for the Royal Family.—Almighty God, the fountain of all goodness, we humbly beseech thee to bless 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, and all the Roya 
them with Thy heavenly grace; prosper them with all happiness; and 


Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


/HE Prince of Wales is now fifty years of age, and a 
grandfather. Since his birth, in all churches by 
law established, which comply with the plain 
# ordering of the Book of Common Prayer, the 
prayers quoted above have been offered twice daily, 
morning ‘and evening, for half a century. But as 
daily service is the exception rather than the rule, 
we may take it that the above prayers are only 
offered twice a week, instead of fourteen times, as 
by law enacted, in each of the Anglican churches 
throughout the Empire. As there are 28,000 clergy 
in England alone, there must be at least 20,000 churches 
at home and abroad using the Book of Common Prayer. 
The prayer for Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, must, 
therefore, in the last half century have been said aloud 
in the hearing of the worshippers at least 100,000,000 
times since first the cannon thundered at the birth of 
the Heir-Apparent to the British throne. It is a moot 
question how many in a congregation actually unite 
in the prayers that are read by the minister. Perhaps 
we shall not overestimate the average if, out of a 
congregation of a hundred, we suppose that ten intelli- 
gently follow the service so far as to experience a real 
wish that the petition sounding in their ears should be 
granted. Allowing ten persons who really join, Ido not 
say with passionate fervour, but with a conscious desire, 
more or less tepid, that their humble beseechings on behalf 
of the Prince may be heard at the Throne of Grace, we 
havé one thousand millions of prayers offered up to God 
that he would endue the Prince of Wales with His Holy 
Spirit and enrich him with heavenly grace. 

Eight hundred and eighty millions of prayers, and as 
answer thereto the Baccarat Scandal of Tranby Croft! 
As a prayer gauge on the principle suggested by Professor 
‘Tyndall, His Royal Highness, whoin course of time may be- 
come Defensor Fidet, can hardly besaid,as Heir-Apparent, to 
have contributed much to strengthen the faith of the 
modern world in the efficacy of prayer. Rightly or 
wrongly, if we may judge by the utterance of such grave 
and ofticial organs of public opinion as the Times and the 
Standard, the net result attained so far has been so 
unsatisfactory as to amount to a dramatic fiasco, as if all 
‘the prayers of the Church for fifty years had been but as 
‘the whirling of prayer mills innumerable of pious Thibet. 

With such a result before us, is it not time to ask 
ourselves seriously, and with due practical precision, 
whether, after all, the fault lies with the Prince or 
with Providence ; whether, in fact, the fault does not lie 
‘mainly with ourselves? May we not, as a nation, largely 






' ‘be responsible for the unsatisfactory issue of our prayers ? 


-Have we not been imitating the lazy waggoner of sop, 
“who, when his cart stuck in a mudhole, contented himself 


‘amily :. Endue them with Thy holy Spirit ; enrich 
ring them to thine everlasting kingdom ; through 


with bellowing to Hercules instead of clapping his own 
shoulder to the wheel—with this difference, that we our- 
selves have made the mudhole in which our ponewy 
chariot is sticking? This is the topic to which, in a 
seriousness, recent events call our attention with an 
imperiousness that may not be gainsaid. 

It is surely time, after fifty years, that we should 
give Hercules a fair chance. Even the most fervid 
Christian has come to recognise that if you aliow a girl- 
child to be reared in a haunt of vice, and suckled on gin, you 
have no more right to expect a miracle to be wrought in 
response to your prayer that the girl might ay up @ 
vestal virgin, than you have to expect Snowdon to be 
cast into St. George’s Channel, let prayer be offered never 
so earnestly. Is it not just the same with the Prince? 
It is true that the Book of Common Prayer tells us that 
God is the only Ruler of princes; but it is quite possible 
for man so to mar His work that His ruling seems to go 
awry. If we cannot help, at least we might refrain from 
hindering. 

A familiar story occurs to me in this connection. A 
revival service was once going on in a Methodist chapel, a 
drunken mob burst open the door and was pouring in, 
when they found their progress arrested by a stalwart 
convert, who, planting himself in the porch, drove the in- 
vaders back by the simple but effective process of knocking 
down like ninepins all who came within reach of his fists. 
The preacher, hearing the hubbub, hurried to the porch, 
and was greatly scandalised to find his convert wielding 
weapons of warfare which, though natural, were .not less 
carnal. “ Brother,” said he hastily, “forbear! Is it not 
written, ‘Vengeance is mine; 1 will repay, saith the 
Lord.’” “Yes, yes,” answered the convert impatiently, as 
he dealt another intruder one from the shoulder, which 
sent him reeling, “I know all that, but—don’t you see— 
I’m helping the Lord?” The moral of the Tranby Croft 
scandal seems to be, that the time has fully come for 
some of that kind of helping to be done without delay. 


I.—BACCARAT AND BETTING. 


If the Prince of Wales had never done anything worse 
in his life than play at baccarat for stakes which, in pro- 
portion to his income, were no higher than the half- 
crowns staked at any round game, there would 
not be so much reason for wringing our hands over the 
absence of any apparent answer to the prayers of the 
Established Church. It is, of course, perfectly consistent 
for those who, like most of the Evangelicals, and Non- 
conformists of the Prince’s age, have never staked to 
win or lose a pennypiece in their lives, to lift up hands 
of holy horror at the spectacle of the Prince amusing 
himself at baccarat. But the ostentatious and Pharasaic 
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virtue of the majority of our newspapers savours too much 
of Monsieur Tartuffe with a dash of Chadband thrown 
in. 

I rejoice at the protests that are rising, and that will 
continue to rise, against the gambling habit, which is one of 
the curses of our race. But if we are really in earnest about 
‘this matter, it is not with baccarat that we should begin. 
In England there are only two popular gaming hells 
—the turf and the Stock Exchange. To betting and 
speculation, baccarat bears the same relation that in the 
sphere of temperance Chartreuse bears to beer and gin. 

o extirpate the use of Chartreuse would not abate by 
one decimal the sum of England's intemperance, and to 
abolish baccarat and all gambling at cards would not 
by itself produce any appreciable effect on the serious 
gambling of our time. 

The outery against the Prince for playing at baccarat 
at Tranby Croft was natural enough in certain quarters, 
although, even there, it partook to some extent of 
e ration, considering the apparent indifference with 
which the Prince’s devotion tothe turf has been regarded 
all these years. But no one who studies the under- 
currents of English life can have failed to notice that 
there has for some time been a rising tide of moral dis- 
satisfaction with the extent which gambling has been 

spreading amongst us. This is best shown by the in- 

creasing strenuousness with which the clergy have spoken 
out against gambling, in Convocation, and out of it, and 
the zeal of the ce in raiding gambling clubs and 
betting dens. Neither clergy nor police —- the 
section of the nation most zealous in moral questions. 

They are official, they dislike too much zeal, and they are 
too closely conn with the powers that be to bestir 
themselves too diligently in raising ethical difficulties of 
this kind. When the chairman of the watch committee 
rents the grand stand, and the patron of your living 
keeps a racing stud, there is, to put it mildly, not the 
same temptation to lift one’s voice on high in testimony 
against betting and gambling that assails the Noncon- 
formist minister, or the Methodist preacher, who believe that 
the turf is as the vestibule of hell, and the painted cards 
are the devil’s prayer-book. But of late years police and 
parsons have been very busy about gambling. Convoca- 
tion, both in York and in Canterbury, has been drawing 
up reports on the subject, declaring that war to the death 
must be waged with this moral pestilence, and demanding 
all manner of remedies, from a Royal Commission to an 
Act of Parliament. One reverend reformer was so far 
carried away by his pious zeal some time ago, as_ publicly 
to call upon the Prince of Wales to place himself at the 
head of a crusade against the plague of gambling! The 
evil had increased, was increasing, and must be abated 
A bishop told a lamentable story of a child found crying 
in the street, because “I had twopence for father’s beer, 
and I put it ona horse and lost it,” and a horror-struck 
M.P. related with bated breath that even a clergyman 
had excused his overdrawn banking account because “ a 
little speculation relieves the monotony of a country 

rsonage.” Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney-General, 
Fitted up his voice to protest against the national vice, 
and Nonconformists saw, with almost indignant surprise, 
that they were being outstripped by the clergy in the 
agitation against gambling. The police on their part had 
made raid after raid upon betting houses, crowding the 
cells with a miscellaneous multitude of gamblers. is- 
trates declared that they were determined to put gambling 
down. ‘‘Itis most lamentable,” said Mr. Vaughan at Bow 
Street, “ this betting; I regard it as a curse to the country, 
because I see how young men are lured until they fall 
into a state of misery and destitution.” Sir John Bridge, 
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senior metropolitan mavistrate, declared “that the evil 
done by the keepers of gambling houses was something 
terrific. There was nothing to which dishonest men 
attributed their dishonesty so much as to gambling 
and racing.” 

The J otiaes on the Bench said the same thing even more 
enon: Mr. Justice Manisty declared that he was 

rfectly appalled by the extent of gambling. He did not 

esitate to say, from his experience as a judge, that “thero 
was no greater evil in society, and none which caused 
more misery and ruin in families. The practice of gam- 
bling has been carried to a frightful extent.” One bishop 
went so far as to suggest the advisability of every mer- 
chant, banker, or tradesman dismissing every betting man 
from his establishment. National conferences were 
suggested. An ex-Home Secretary asked Mr. 
Matthews if he was prepared to bring in a Bill to 
strengthen the law. Mr. Matthews said that the 
Government would bear the question in mind. The 
growth of the popular zeal against gambling was logical 
and consistent. It attacked equally lotteries in bazaars, 
pitch and toss in the streets, betting on the tape, 
beccarat, and speculation on the Stock Exchange. The late 
Baron Huddleston, speaking of the speculative transac- 
tions at “bucket shops,” said “ this vice is worse than 
gambling on the green cloth, or betting on horses.” 
“While it is permitted,” said Mr. Justice Manisty, 
“the notion of putting down gambling in certain cases is 
a complete farce.” 

Nothing can be more admirable than all this outburst 
of a health moral sentiment against gambling. It is a 
sincere and unmistakable evidence of a national con- 
science, and of the gradual formation of a standard of 
social morality immensely in advance of that which ex- 
isted a few years ago. But it is easy to see, with the 
= opinion of the best part of the community in this. 
1ealthy state of vigour, what a shock was occasioned by 
the spectacle of the Prince of Wales, the Heir to 
the Throne, sitting as banker at baccarat, and presiding 
night after night over a gaming table, which, if it had 
been set up in any public-house in the land would have 
rendered all those present, the Prince included, liable to 
be run in to the nearest police station. 

In politics and in morals, as well as in war, everything 
depends upon the psychological moment. The baccarat 
scandal at Tranby Croft five or even three years ago 
would have excited comparatively little remark. 
Occurring when it did, it made a sensation that vibrated. 
through the whole country, and provoked an outcry 
which was perfectly natural and for the most part per- 
fectly justifiable. 

But if there was one section of the community which 
should for very shame have kept silence, it was the 
press. Nothing recurs more constantly in all the 
speeches that have been delivered in the course of the 
agitation against gambling, than the declarations of 
all the authorities as to the great source and cause 
of the spreading evil. It has been recognised on all hands. 
that it was the newspapers which pandered to the 
passion of the people for gambling, that it was the 
newspapers which constantly fanned the flame by the pains 
which they took to disseminate the “ latest betting,” 
and that it was the daily press of the land which con- 
tributed more than almost any other factor to inoculate. 
the community with the mania for betting, against which 
the magistrates, judges, and the clergy were up in arms. 
Several years since 1 urged the desirability of making 


the publication of the odds a punishable offence, and 
although at that time mine was but the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, it is possible that a majority in 
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the next Parliament will be pledged to legislate in this 
sense. But notwithstanding all the protests of the 
reformers, the newspapers continued, and continue to 
this day to do all that journalism can to foster the 
national vice. Day after day, before the eyes of all their 
readers, were flourished forth, withevery appetising detail, 
all the items of information that could tempt men to bet. 
Prophets were paid handsome salaries for the purpose of 
encouraging the credulous to put their money on horses 
warranted to win. “ Straight tips, “ finals,” “latest from 
‘Tattersall’s,” and all the rest of it, appeared as punctually 
as the leading article, or the Parliamentary reports. Some 
mewspapers, which had at first stood out against it, driven 
by the stress of competition, were compelled to give in. 
Editorial scruples were overridden by proprietorial neces- 
sities, and all the  aybssi of all the clergy failed to 
diminish by a single paragraph the space devoted to 
betting news. 

*It might, then, have been fairly expected that these 
habitual and hardened offenders, each one of whom actively 
<lid more to encourage and universalise betting than 
all the bankers at baccarat that ever sat, might, from 
@ mere sense of a common failing, have done their 
best to screen the Prince. He had but done for his 
own amusement in a private house what they were 
doing constantly in open day before all men for filthy 
lucre. Far from showing a generous sympathy 
for a brother gambler in difficulties, it was the press 
which took the lead in holding up the banker at Tranby 
Croft to public execration. With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 
An edifying spectacle indeed! From the extreme teetotal 
standpoint it isa sin to take a glass of beer, but it does 
not lie in the mouth of a gin-sodden drunkard to lecture 
:t man who washes down his dinner with a pint of “ bitter.” 


It is well to be zealous against peaking, but it is well - 


also to be consistent, and it is still better to be just. And 
much of the censure passed so freely upon the Prince was 
not only inconsistent with the constant daily practice of 
his critics—it was also cruelly unjust. By a curious per- 
versity the Prince was severely censured for offences which 
he did not commit, while that which was deserving of all 
praise received no recognition. The Prince, for instance, 
is most frequently condemned for having forced an un- 
willing host to allow baccarat to be played under his roof. 
There is not a@ word of truth in this story. It rests 
entirely upon a mistake made by Mrs. Wilson, when in 
the flurry of cross-examination she omitted an adjective. 
Mr. Wilson never objected to baccarat being played at 
Tranby Croft. What he objected to was the playing at 
baccarat for high stakes. His wishes were respected. No 
high play was allowed. Yet, owing to that mistake, what 
eloquence has been wasted ! 

That is not the only point in which the Prince has been 
the victim of most unfortunate misconceptions. The 
ways of examining and of cross-examining counsel are a 
mystery to non-legal minds, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that the public should have put a false construc- 
tion on the extraordinary laxity with which the Prince’s 
evidence was taken. If it had not been for the two 
questions asked by a juror when the examination was 
over, the Prince would have left the witness-box without 
having said anything about the very points on which it was 
most important he should have given evidence. There was 
a third question, which most unfortunately for the Prince 
aid not occur to the mind of the juror, but which it was 
most important the Prince should have been asked. 
That is the question whether it was he who 
kad divulged the Tranby Croft secret. ,Every one 
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knows that he has been saddled with that act of 
bad faith. Various detailed statements are current 
in society which would lead you to imagine that 
the breach of faith, instead of being committed in 
secret, had taken place in broad daylight, on the very - 
housetop of the world in the presence of an army of re- 
porters. Of all the stories most firmly accepted amongst 
us, is the tale that His Royal Highness told the fatal 
secret to a lady, who in turn told another lady, who, find- 
ing an opportunity of paying off old scores, smote the 
culprit in the presence of his friends with the cruel facts 
full in his face, and so forth and so forth. The onl 
colour for this tale which the judicial proceedings pa 
was the fact that the Prince was not asked whether or not 
he had divulged the secret. As subsequent witnesses were 
asked that question, charitable gossip_assumed that the 
silence of counsel in the Pringe’s case was arranged in 
order to spare the Heir-Apparent an additional humilia- 
tion. Considering the efforts: made by the Solicitor- 
General to transfer the shame and disgrace attaching to 
his client to the shoulders of te Prince, this theory of 
prearranged silence is rather difficult of belief. But asa 
matter of fact I am in a position to state, on the very 
highest authority, that there is not a word of truth in 
the whole story from beginning to end. It was not the 
Prince who revealed the secret, and if it had been known 
that the other witnesses were to be asked that question, 
he would also have been afforded an opportunity of deny- 
ing the imputation on oath. He was the first of the 
Tranby Croft party examined, and when he left the wit- 
ness-box no hint had been given that this question 
was to be put to any witness. The moment the rest 
of the party were put in the box and examined 
on this point, the Prince saw the disadvantage in 
which he was placed, and appealed to his legal] adviser to 
be allowed to re-enter the witness-box in order that he 
might have an opportunity of rebutting on oath an 
imputation which he felt all the more keenly because it 
was utterly groundless. ' law courts, however, lawyers 
are supreme, even over the Heir to the Throne. e 
Prince’s urgent application was overruled, and so the 
trial came to a close without any opportunity being 
afforded him of clearing up the suspicion which ha 
gathered darkly over him on this particular point. 

Such is the statement which 1 am authorised to make. 
The facts, of course, do not lie within my own knowledge; 
but I have received the above information from twosources 
which leave no doubt as to its accuracy. 

The most heinous crime committed by the Prince, it is 
said, was his carrying counters about with him. It never 
seems to have occurred to these severe moralists that so 
far from this being a monstrous aggravation of the Prince's 
offence, it is quite the other way. What were these 
counters, stamped, as we have been told, by a friend with 
the Prince’s crest? “Gambling tackle” is the usual 
reply, and their presence is regarded as in itself sufficient 
to convert the = where they were used into a gaming 
hell. But that simply is not true. A moment’s reflection 
will suffice to show that so far from these counters making 
things worse, they distinctly minimised the evils of the 
gaming table. Counters are not necessary for playing 
baccarat. The counters really were nothing more or 
less than a kind of pasteboard currency, one counter 
standing for a pound, a different one for £5, and so 
forth. Now what is it that constitutes the fatai 
fascination of the tables at Monte Carlo? Is it not 
universally admitted that it is the glitter of the gold, or 
the massive silver “ cart-wheels,” to say nothing of the 
notes which, spread out before the — of the players, in- 
toxicate them with a frenzy that lures even the most 
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austere to try their luck? If play at Monte Carlo were 
conducted exclusively by counters, much of its dangerous 
seductiveness would disappear. Clearly, then, by bringing 
with him the plain, unromantic counter as a substi- 
tute for gold and notes, the Prince did what could be 
done to render the game with which he amused him- 
self as innocent as possible for the inexperienced on- 
looker. 

But the most scandalous injustice of all to which the 
Prince has been subjected has been in the abuse heaped 
upon him by the admirers of Sir W. Gordon-Cumming. 
Without attempting in any way to extenuate the 
Prince’s offence in not reporting the offender to his com- 
manding officer—an offence for which he has publicly 
apologised—is it not as clear as day that in refusing to 
shield his guilty friend, and in insisting that he should be 
publicly exposed if he did not place himself for ever out 
of the reach of similar temptation in the future, the 
Prince was really undertaking the unpleasant but neces- 
sary duty of an upright judge ? In the society over which 
he presided on that occasion there is practically only 
one law. To cheat at cards is the only sin recognised as 
mortal. All manner of other sins and uncleanness are 
forgiven freely according to the peculiar ethics of 
Society, but cardsharping—never!- When the accusa- 
tion was brought to the Prince, he found himself com- 

led to choose between the strait and narrow path of 
insisting upon the maintenance of the only ethical 
standard left, or to take the broad and easy road of 
allowing that last remnant of a sense of right and wrong 
doing to be trodden underfoot. The Prince, to do him 
justice, never seems to havehesitated. It may be that he 
imperfectly realised the risk of insisting that justice 
should be dlone though the heavens fell; but he saw his 
duty a dead sure thing, and, like Jim Bludso on the burn- 
ing boat, he went for it there and then. Had he done 
as many others would have done under the circum- 
stances—nay, as many others have done—hushed it up, 
Sir W. Gordon-Cumming would have been st#!] free to 

ractise his peculiar arts at the card tables of society, but 

is Royai Highness would have avoided an ugly scandal 
which has brought him no small annoyance. In a small 
matter he took the same stand against the offender 
against his social ethics as the Irish hierarchy took 
against Mr. Parnell, and as the Nonconformists of England 
have taken against Sir Charles Dilke. That assuredly 
ought to have been more generously recognised by the 
exponents of the moral sense of the community. 

The fact is, of course, that ordinary folk are all at sea, 
because, for the most part, they do not understand, and 
therefore cannot appreciate, the immense distinction 
which Society makes between gambling fairly and 
gambling unfairly. “They are all gamblers alike,” says 
the ordinary man, who never played at baccarat in his 
life ; “ perhaps one did cheat, but all gambling is more or 
less dishonest, and why make such a pother about Sir 
W. Gordon-Cumming'’s conduct ?” Society will never 
understand that to at least thirty out of the thirty-nine 
millions in this country it is as absurd to condemn Sir W. 
Gordon-Cumming and to let his fellow gamblers off as it 
would seem to a vigilance committee in the far West to 
hang a thief who stole a horse and to acquit his mate 
who merely stole a mare. 

Probably the majority of the Methodists in the country 
if polled to-morrow would decide that the man who kept 
the bank at baccarat was distinctly a worse criminal than 
the player who surreptitiously increased his stakes. In 
dealing with the ethics of the gamester these good 
people are out of their depths. It is as if they were dis- 
cussing what happens in space of four dimensions. This 
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is the real explanation of the Cumming cult, and, silly 
though it is, it is not at all difficult to understand. 

We see just the same thing in the Forest of Dean, 
where good men in Church and in Dissent are supporting 
a perjurer of a much worse description than Cumming on 
much the same grounds. Their charity leads them to ig- 
nore the weight of evidenee that convinced judge and jury, 
and their unacquaintance with the profligacy of the corrupt 
society in which he lived naturally predisposes them to 
doubt the antecedent possibility of acts which, to those 
who know the man, seem all but inevitable under the 
circumstances. 

The other day a popular Wesleyan minister addressed a 
congregation in Leeds on the baccarat scandal. The 
newspaper report ‘brings out very clearly the point of view 
of the non-cardplaying public. The a.inister, says the 
reporter, had the sympathy of his audience in his plain, 
outspoken address, “ Waiving aside the comparatively im- 
material point of Sir William Gordon-Cumming's innocence 
or guilt, he called attention to the evil example of the 
Heir-Apparent to the throne, but for whoye action the 
game would never have been played. We are glad,” 
said he, “to be loyal to the Throne and to the Prince, but 
we have aright to demand that the future King of England 
shall set an upright example, and obey those laws which 
he expects his subjects to respect. The working men 
were strongly urged to avoid those evils which seem to 
prevail so much amongst the upper classes, and the prayers 
of all were asked that the Queen might be comforted in 
this sore trouble.” 

‘That kind of sermon has been preached all over Eng- 
land, and, after all, it is natural enough. It is only those 
who are accustomed to go into the water who appreciate 
the significance of going out of your depth. Those who 
hold it wrong to bathe at all, and who have never wet 
their feet, can hardly discriminate between those who 
never venture out of their depths and those who do. 
That, they will say, is a mere detail—“ comparatively im- 
material.” What’ business has any one to go into the 
water at all, especially one who, from his position, ought 
to set the example of remaining on dry land ? 

The extent to which the Prince is devoted to play has 
been much exaggerated. For ten years he has never 
touched’ card in any London club. No one, of course, 
can pretend that the Prince has used his influence to- 
abate the plague of gambling, but he has in his kind- 
hearted way often interfered in order to dissuade young 
friends of his from laying high. It will be replied, the 
Prince has often played high himself. But height is a 
question of degree. Inu the Nineteenth Century this 
month, Sir James Stephen, discussing the question of 
wherein lies the principal moral objection to gambling, 
states the views of Society accurately enough when he 
says :— 

The principle appears to me to be perfectly simple, and 
not very difficult to apply. Itis that gambling, like any other 
thing, is a-question of degree. A bet for one man is un- 
objectionable if it isa matter of shillings, for another man 
it may be of no harm if it is a matter of pounds; but. 
questions of degree of this sort must by the very nature of 
things be decided by the people whom they actually affect— 
a man must. decide for himself how much he can afford to 
lose, and if he is wise he wi!l not exceed his limit. 

But, it will be said, the Prince has exceeded his limit. 
If it were not so we should not hear so much about his 
immense debts—debts which it is confidently declared 
were incurred at the gaming table. But what proof is: 
there that the Prince has any debts, much less debts 
incurred at the gaming table? What proof is there that: 
he has ever lost heavily at play? His friends assert that: 
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he quite as often wins, and at the end of the year his 
gains and losses are pretty evenly balanced. 

And now that I have broached this subject of his alleged 
debts, I may as well go on to repeat the statements made 
to me on the highest authority. The matter, of course, 
is one upon which no outsider can possibly have personal 
knowledge. All that can be done in such a matter is to 
gather up the current rumours which find credence in the 
best-informed circles—such as that frequented by mem- 
bers of the Privy Council and the like—and to ask at 
headquarters what is the actual truth. You can be refused 
information, of course, or you can be deceived. But in 
the latter case the responsibility for the deception does 
not lie with you—it lies with those on whose authority 
you publish the assurances which you receive. 

I am in a position to give the most absolute contradic- 
tion to the whole series of falsehoods which have been dis- 
seminated so diligently in certain quarters. So far from 
the Prince being waterlogged with debt and embar- 
rassed by obligations to money-lenders, I am assured on 
the highest authority that the Prince has no debts worth 
speaking of, and that he could pay to-morrow every farth- 
ing which he owes. I am assured on the same authority, 
and with equally definite emphasis, that there is not a word 
of truth in the oft-repeated tale of the mortgage on 
Sandringham said to have been granted first to Mackenzie 
and then passed on through the Murriettas to Baron 
Hirsch. The whole story isa fabrication, and is on a 
par with similar tales which represent the Prince as being 
financed by Israelites of more or less dubious honesty. 

Further, it follows as a necessary corollary from this 
that, as there are no debts, there-has never been any 
application to Her Majesty to supply funds. No funds 
were needed, for the debts do not exist. Not only has the 
Queen never been appealed to, but no ‘idea of making such 
an appeal has ever been entertained at Marlborough 
House. All the ingenious card-castle of caricature and of 
calumny raised upon this legend, of which I reproduce 
some Australian sdiasivations, falls to the ground. As for 
the report, half credited with a sort of shuddering horror, 
that it might be necessary to apply to Parliament for a 
grant to defray the Prince's debts, that also may be dis- 
missed. No such grant has been thought of, for the simple 
fact that the Prince is not in debt. 

Such an assurance, given to me for publication on the 
very highest authority, willbe read throughout the Empire 
with pleasant surprise. It is hardly too much tosay that 
‘almost every one believed exactly the opposite, nor would 
I have printed the above statement if I had not received 


it from one who was undoubtedly in a position to know, 


and who, as a gentleman and man of honour, is incapable 


-of misleading the public. 


II.—THE POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCANDAL. 


When I was down last month in Northampton I was 
astonished to find how vehemently the Prince’s conduct 
was condemned by plain country folk, who probably do 
not know the difference between baccarat and bagatelle. 
“Look here,” said a farmer to me over the supper-table, 
‘“JT hope you will make it plain that such as he will never 
‘be allowed to sit on the throne. We don't want any 
.gamblers to reign over us.” The question of the guilt or 
innocence of Cumming was to them perfectly immaterial. 
If they did not exactly say that the infamy was in the 
gambling, not in the cheating, they stoutly maintained 
that it was more infamous for the Prince to gamble than 
for the baronet to cheat, and the opinion was freely 
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expressed that it evenhanded justice were done without 
regard to persons, H.R.H. ought to be in the lock-up 
The opinion of these straightforward quiet countryfolk. 
was echoed with more or less modification in quarters 
of unimpeachable Conservatism and loyalty. It 
was not merely the baccarat they sail, but 
the kind of life of which this was an_ illustration. 
Rightly or wrongly, there is a suspicion in 
minds of many simple folk that the private life of the 
Prince of Wales, especially in relation to the other sex, is 
not a subject to which any one can allude without casting 
a reflection upon His Royal Highness. It is in vain that 
you ask for tangible facts or verified instances to support 
the dark cloud which in their minds hovers ae: the 
Prince’s head. They smile when you quote the Prince’s 
declaration, made nearly thirty years ago, when he sai 
“T cannot divest my mind of the associations conn 

with my beloved and lamented father. His bright example 
cannot fail to stimulate my efforts to tread in his foot- 
steps.” “ Perhaps so,” they reply; “but if so, then the 
Prince has somehow missed his way.” It is this sce 4 
sense of a background of a life of self-indulgence whi 
has given force and volume to the outcry against 
baccarat. It is absurd to imagine that the average 
Englishman, who regards the turf as a national 
institution, and inscribes a Bible text over the Stock 
Exchange, would have made such a fuss over a mere 
game of cards. In most cases when his critics are 
pressed, they take refuge in the other deadly sins, which 
they seem to believe are or have been in high favour with 
the Prince and his entourage. But it is unfair to a 
man for swearing because you are morally convinced he 
spent his youth in horse-stealing ; and there is very little 
logic in the condemnation heaped upon the Prince for 
playing baccarat, when -the offences in the mind of his 
assailants are of an altogether different-category. “ It 
is all of a piece,’ they growl. “We have never had 
a chance before, and he shall have it hot now.” 
This fashion of punishing the Pope for Cvesar’s crimes, 
and of slanging the Prince of Wales after he has 
become a grandfather for the sins of his youth, 
is, however, most unjust and misleading. It is detri- 
mental to the interests which it seeks to serve, for, even 
supposing all the current gossip to be correct, the exag- 
gerated condemnation passed upon baccarat contrasts so 
much with the silence observed about the other 
things, as to imply that card-playing is far more 
heinous than other offences which, although not judicially 
proved, are nevertheless almost universally assumed to 
be true. 

The comments of the Times. and the Standard, among 
others, proved that sentiments usually denounced as 
Puritan and Methodist have gained a lodging in quarters 
hitherto unsuspected of such -sympathies, ‘ As the Lord 
Chief Justice reminded the jury, we are no longer living 
in the days of Stuart and Tudor, and princes must expect 


’ that their actions will be criticised in a spirit very far 


removed indeed from the sycophantic loyalty that 
prevailed before the Chunianiveaite But they might at 
least be consistent in their moralising. When the 
Gloucester Congregationalists took upon themselves to 
reprove the Prince for card-playing, without apparently 
caring to say one word in condemnation of the infinitely 
more flagitious conduct condoned at their very doors by 
some of their own body in the Forest of Dean, the 
cynic can hardly repress a smile. However much we may 
discount these deliverances, there is no doubt that the 
resolutions passed by representative religious associa- 
tions are at least indicative of the set of certain steady 
currents of public opinion, Hence I reproduce here a 
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resolution passed unanimously by the Methodist New 
Connexion Conference which met at Leeds last month :— 


That the Conference feels bound to express its deep sorrow 
at the recent revelations in a court of law, of gambling and 
cheating in gambling, by those who occupy high positions 
in society, and from whom, therefore, a high example of 
virtue should proceed. But it is most concerned that His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales should have been so 
prominently and intimately involved in these disreputable 
proceedings. The Conference feels that such encouragement 
of vice and immorality by one from whom the nation has a 
right to expect impulse and encouragement to its higher life 
is fraught with great danger to its future well-being. It 
earnestly hopes that all such practices by one who aspires to 
be the King of a Christian pedple will henceforth cease. The 
Conference rejoices to observe, in the discussion arising out 
of these proceedings, that the moral sense of the country 
demands that those who occupy positions of trust and autho- 
rity should be’men whose character and conduct entitle them 
to public confidence. 


Note in this resolution the curious phrase describing 
the Heir-Apparent as “ one who aspires to be the King of 
a Christian people.” In the minds of these good men— 
who represent congregations in all parts of the land— 
the Right of Succession has already become attenuated 
to a mere aspiration which may or may not be gratified. 

The seriousness of all this, and its bearing upon the 
future of the Monarchy, cannot be disputed, but its full 

ignificance can-only be adequately appreciated when we 
e into account the immense change that has come over 
the world since the Prince of Wales was born. In those 
days the English-speaking world was two-thirds Mon- 
archical and one-third Republican. To-day it is two- 
thirds Republican and only one-third Monarchical. 
‘Every day the Soevenaeers folk, who are to all 
intents and purposes under Republican institutions, grow 
comparatively more;umerous. There is no active Repub- 
lican propaganda at home. Mr. Bradlaugh is dead. But 
the influence of the Republican communities beyond the 
sea has made itself felt even in the most courtly circles. 


‘Democracy is triumphant. France is a Republic in name 


as well as in fact. Spain was a Republic a short 
time ago, and may be a Republic to-morrow. The 
fall of the unobjectionable Dom Pedro cleared the last 
remnant of Monarchy out of the Western Hemisphere. 
All our great colonies, although content enough with a 
Sovereign like the Queen, regard monarchy and monarchs 
from a purely democratic standpoint. Hence the air, like 
thatin a fiery mine, is charged with explosive gas, in which 
a single serious scandal—I do not mean such an affair 
as this game of cards—might act like the match which 
the miner strikes to light his pipe. And a Prince who has 
surrounded himself with boon companions more worthy of 
Prince Hal in his unregenerate days than of Prince Albert, 
and who amuses himself in a fashion that exposes him to 
risk of exposures before the Courts, acts exactly as such 
miners used to do until they were literally killed into ob- 
serving the elementary precautions of safety. The differ- 
ence between the England of to-day and the England of 
George IV., is the difference between a coal-pit free from 

and one which has has been filled with car- 
buretted hydrogen. In the former you can smoke in 
safety all day long, in the latter a single match may 
wreck the mine. 


Il.—THE SECRET SOURCE OF ALL THE MISCHIEF. 


How comes it that, after fifty years of such a reign as 
that of Her Majesty, we should now be landed in this dis- 
agreeable difficulty ? The cause, we are told, is not far to 
seek. It isto be found in the character of the Prince of 
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Wales. But we must go beyond that. For character itsalf 
is largely influenced by, if it is not altogether the product. 
of circumstances. What, then, are the circumstances which 
have contributed to fill Europe and America with con- 
temptuous laughter at the spectacle presented by the Leir 
to the Throne? The truth I take it is this, The Prince of 
Wales occupies a position which exposes him to tempta- 
tions against which human nature is not proof, because it 
deprives him of the balance weight which would have 
enabled him to stand firm. 

Every human being has not only a natural inclina- 
tion to sin, but also a very potent detestation 
of being bored. And by our Constitutional arrange- 
ments ,we have succeeded in placing the Prince in a 
position where he must of necessity be bored inexpres- 
sibly. All day and all yearlong he is doomed to an endless 
sentry-go of monotonous and soul-wearying ceremonial. 
His social duties have frequently been descanted upon, 
aud they are onerous and exacting enough to occupy 
almost all his waking time. But after dinner he gets a 
respite, and then /e Prince s’amuse—with such results as 
we see. No doubt a man of exceptionally strong character 
might create for himself out of all this Sahara of Royal 
functions an oasis of enjoyment, or a man of imbecile 
mind might come to regard the reception of addresses 
and the laying of iis. Coes a's as the chief end of 
man, and one for which it was worth while having an 
immortal soul incarnate in the flesh. But the Prince is 
neither a genius nor an imbecile, and so it comes to pass 
that he is simply bored, and has sought his distractions 
at the card-table, and in times past in those pleasures of 
the senses which are apt to transform themselves into 
Deadly Sins. 

It is impossible to cast even a cursory glance at the 
Prince and his alleged shortcomings without being struck 
by the close analogy which exists between his position and 
its outcome, and the position of women in modern society 
and the results which necessarily follow therefrom. The 
Prince, like the fine lady, is set on a pedestal apart. The 
one has the surface homage of conventional loyalty, the 
other the equally beautiful mockery of customary 
chivalry. No one contradicts the Prince, no one contra- 
dicts a lady. Both Prince and fine lady are habitua'ly 
treated as if such creatures were “much too good for 
human nature's daily food.” They are pampered and 
amused, and taught from infancy to attach an altogether 
ridiculous degree of importance to outward ap nee. 

The parallel is so exact that there are whole passages 
of Mary Wollstonecraft’s admirable treatise on the “ Rights 
of Woman,” which without the alteration of a syllable 
might be reprinted as explaining how it is that the 
prayers of the Church have never been answered in the 
case of the Prince of Wales. Women, like the Prince, 
suffer from the mock homage with which they are 
surrounded ; they are sacrificed to the dominance of man, 
as the Prince of Wales has been sacrificed to the Con- 
stitutional machine. Deprived of all direct share in the 
responsibilities of government, never consulted as intelli- 
gent beings about the solution of the problems of State, 
shut up tothe mere drudgery or the frivolity of life, their 
character deteriorates. We have mended matters to 
some small extent in the caseof women; we have leftit as 
badas everit was, or worse, in the case ofthe Heir-Apparent. 
And as we have sown, so have we reaped. If we really 
wish to improve things, we must change all that and that 
right speedily. The Prince is frequently contrasted, very 
much to bis disadvantage, with his father. But the Prince 
Consort was king in all but inname. He was constantly 
saddled with the responsible duty of advising his wife in all 
the gravest affairs of State. He was “inthe swim” and 
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behind the scenes in everything. Ifthe Prince of Wales 
had been saddled with his father’s duties he might have 
developed somewhat more of his father's virtues. Instead 
of doing this, we did exactly the reverse. His mother went 
into retirement as of the mausoleum, and he, when 
in the full vigour of his youth, was called upon to fill 
the duties of leader of English society. In a democratic 
or constitutional state, politics form the preoccupation of 
all serious men who find themselves sutticiently near to 
the centre of things to acquire knowledge at first hand of 
the problems of State. But from all political controversy 
the Prince was fenced off by an impassable wall. The 
Queen and her Ministers alike impressed upon him that 
there is no place for the Heir-Apparent in politics. His 
own taste did not lie that way, otherwise no Constitutional 
fictions wou'd have prevented the son and heir from 
being the constant adviser and confidential secretary, as 
it were, of his widowed mother, the Sovereign Lady of the 
Realm. But we have no right to expect from those born 
in the purple the faculty of vigorous initiative. Princes, 
like most men, take the line of least resistance. Just as no 
Society lady a few years ago would have dreamt of taking 
politics seriously when the world of fashion, of intrigue, 
and of amusement lay at her feet; so the Prince, finding 
that he could not succeed his father as his mother’s right- 
hand man, without an effort that was uncongenial to 
him, suffered himself to be carried off into the primrose 
path of dalliance by the fast c »mpanions of his set. All 
that followed came as a natural resuit. He became, he 
was doomed to become, a mere sociai ornament, sur- 
rounded by any number of social parasites. 

All that the world had to _ of pomp and pieasure 
was his without an effort. If he had possessed the wish- 
ing cap of fairy tale, he could not have had the world 
and all the things that are therein more absolutely at his 
disposal. His whim, his caprice, waslaw. Within the 
velvety paddock set apart for the Heir-Apparent his will 
was supreme. But struggle was denied him. The 
Governor of Holloway Gaol told me that he deplored 
long sentences on account of the benumbing effect they 
had upon the mind of the prisoner. The convict has 
no daily battle to fight. He has his ene tale of 
oakum to pick; but his bread is given him, his water is 
sure. If he needs anything, he touches a bell, and a 
turnkey supplies his want. No forethought is needed; 
an outside agency has superseded the struggle for 
existence by a turnkey providence, and the result is 
the man becomes month by month less of a man and 
more of a sloth. His mental faculties become sluggish ; 
his horizon gradually contracts, and he shrinks into a 
mere digestive apparatus and human automaton. We 
can see the same process producing the same results in 
the more splendid cells of Sandringham and of Marl- 
borough House. When to wish is to have, there is no 
incentive for exertion ; self-denial seems ridiculous ; self- 
indulgence becomes the only law of life. Royalty has 
many advantages, but it is a hothouse at the best. Its 
scions never enjoy the bracing blast of the fierce north- 
easter. Our princes are never put to school under the 
stern preceptors which discipline other men. The marvel 
is, not that the Prince of Wales should have disappointed 
many hopes, but that he should have preserved so many of 
the ordinary virtues of humanity, and should retain unim- 
paired to this day so high a sense of his obligations 
within a certain limited sphere. “ 

From 1865 to 1871 the Prince, “with youth at the prow 
and pleasure at the helm,” abandoned himself to the full 
enjoyment of the life of the senses. Every door stood 
open before him save that which led to the Council 
Chamber. His boon companions hurried him from 
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room to room of the Palace of Lucifera, in the “ Faerie 
Queen,” where Gluttony was Steward, and Sluth the 
Chamberlain who called to rest. From time to time 
faint rumours of the kind of life which the Prince 
led reached the outer world, but they were speedily 
hushed to silence. The Mordaunt Divorce Case led for 
the first time to distinct accusations, which were rebutted 
in the witnest-0x to the satisfaction of the Court. 
People hearing 0° the Prince's wild oats, remembered 
George the Fourth; others, more charitable, referred to 
Shakespeare's Prince Hal], and hoped that after a time he 
would slough off this foul coil. 

Even the austerest: Puritan remembered the temptations 
which assailed tke Heir-Apparent, and reflected that it 
was perhaps too much to expect from the nephew of George 
the Fourth the virtues of St. Anthony. But not all 
their charity could blind them to the fact that the Prince’s 
set were re-establishing, under the very shadow of the 
stainless throne of his widowed mother, a princely court 
which bore a distant likeness to that of the Tuileries 
under the Second Empire. 

Then, 2s it seemed to many of these dissatisfied 
moralists, by the interposition of a merciful Providence, 
the Prince was prostrated by fever, and for long lay 
battling with death. Inthe north of England, where I 
then lived, the feeling with which his fight for life was 
regarded differed widely from that which found ex- 
pression in the press. Broadly speaking, the stalwarts 
of the North in those days only wished him to recover 
if they could be certain he would leave the sick- 
room an altered man. I well remember a leading 
Radical in county Durham coming into the office of the 
Northern Echo one of the nights when the malady was at 
its worst, and arguing that the only proper and fitting 
leading article to publish on receipt of the telegram of his 
death was the single line, “ De mortuts nil nisi bonum,” 
and then to fill up the rest of the column with significant 
asterisks, When he began to recover there were many 
expressions of opinion that England might find herself 
“cursed by the burden of a granted prayer.” The 
charitable hoped for the best; and when the Prince 
drove through London to take part in the National 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s, every one thought, or 
at least said, that the Prince would now turn over a new 
leaf, and that, brought back from the gates of death, 
he would prove to be more like Albert the Prince Consort, 
than Albert Edward before his illness. 

That is twenty years since, and there is no doubt that 
the Prince has profited to some extent by the lessons of 
that crisis in his history. That he has not profited much 
more was due to the fatal circle in which he was bound. 
It was from his recovery that he began to wish to take 
more part in public life. That aspiration, if it had been 
welcomed by the Queen and her Ministers in the spirit 
that would not quench the smoking flax nor break the 
bruised reed, might possibly ere this have redeemed the 
Prince. But the force of old habits, the attrac- 
tion of old associates, proved too strong. No new 
sphere of action was opened to him; but instead thereof, 
the mill-horse round of ceremonial grew year by year 
more exacting. From time to time the Prince struggled 
against the soul-deadening routine of his Royal existence, 
but whenever he ventured to make a way for himself he 
was politely but firmly thrust back. The visit to India 
was one welcome break in the dreary round, and his ap- 
pointment as one of the Royal Commissioners on the 
Housing of the Poor was another. How on earth Her 
Majesty’s Ministers ever mustered up courage suflicient to 
permit the Heir-Apparent to touch, be it only with so 
much as one of his finger tips, the responsible duties and 
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burdens of citizenship, remains to this day a mystery. 
Mr, Gladstone was then Prime Minister, which may account 
for it, and it deserves to be noted as a welcome and bold 
innovation, which, if it had been followed up, might have 
redeemed everything. Unfortunately, it was not followed 
up. The Prince attended all the sittings, went slumming 
in the East End, invited the Commissioners to San- 
pris, ar and, in short, did his first maiden Commission 
excellently well. But never again was he permitted to 
share in anything serious. 

Meanwhile all the sentry-go was resumed, and made 
more onerous than ever. Life became more and more an 
unceasing round of appointments, interviews, foundation- 
stone laying, exhibition opening, and the like. The Prince, 


+ it is universally admitted, performs all his functional 


duties with precision, punctuality, and courtesy. Ho 
attends, for instance, with the utmost regularity the 
nivetings of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and contrives never to look bored for an 
hour on end. Besides his Royal official duties, he has 
endless business to transact in connection with his 
estates. 

It would be a mistake to under-estimate the import- 
ance of the work which the Prince performs merely from 
@ ceremonial point.of view. After all, ceremonial counts 
for a good deal in life, and it is an excellent thing to have 
our ceremonial functions discharged with almost ideal 
perfection. Together with a great deal of mere sentry- 

‘0 there is also much of genuine interest. The Prince 
seen nearly everything that is best worth seeing in 
the United Kingdom. He visits one great town after 
another, and he rightly accepts invitations from husts, 
even although, like the Wilsons, they are not of blue 
blood, and have no ciaim to have come over with the 
Conqueror. Of all the unreal snobbery that disgraced 
the press during the recent outery against the Prince, 
the most utterly hollow was that which made it an 
offence in the Heir to the Throne to visit the country 
seat of a plebeian. It is absurd to pretend that the 
Prince's labours are hereulean, but on the other hand, 
the diary of his day’s work is sufficient to prove how 
idle is the popular impression that the Prince of Wales 
spends all fis nights at cards and his days on the race- 
course. He has an immense deal of worrying monotonous 
work to do, and one of the most curiou reasons alleged in 
defence of his after-dinner card-playing is that he is so 
utterly worn out by the arduous drudgery of his day 
nothing but the stimulus of the gaming-table would 
suffice to keep him awake! 

There is no doubt some force in the excuse. The 
overdriven labourer or worried wife, who seeks distraction 
in the ale-house, is acting upon the same principle as that. 
which drives the Prince to baccarat, and occasionally to 
the dissipation of Paris. He cannot get “thrills” out of 
his work, and ashe has no simpler means of getting “thrills” 
easier than at cards or on the turf, it is there where heis to 
be found. There is no serious sustaining purpose in his 
life to give dignity to his thought aud occupation for 
his leisure. What wonder if in his case, as in so many 
others, “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” Far more people take to vice as a means of finding 
relief from ennui than from any overmastering passion. 
Distraction is sought for as hid treasures, and almost all 
that a man has he will give to escape from boredom. 


IV.—IS THERE A REMEDY ? 


This state of things is very serious, but fortunately it 
is not without aremedy. Everything here again depends 
t may be that the 


fatty degeneration of the moral sense which often set, 
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in after prolonged self-indulgence may have made so 
much progress that a change for the better is impossible. 
If so, no human power can save the Prince from the 
abyss, and he may count himself fortunate if a timely 
recognition of his own impossibility may save his couatry 
from constitutional convulsion. 

There is no doubt that if one-half, 01 even one-twen- 
tieth part, of the statements constantly repeated about 
the Prince and his entourage were ever to be publicly 
proved in the Courts, as it might be any day by the merets 
accident if the stories are true, England would find itself 
coufronted by a similar dilemma to that which confronted 
Ireland after the O'Shea Divorce Case Tosave Home Rule 
Treland sacrificed Mr. Parnell, and to save the Monarchy 
England would have to accept the abdication of Albert 
Edward. The materials for such a scandal, however, may 
not exist, and even if they do, the peril may easily be 
averted if the Prince of Wales takes to heart his second 
warning. He had his first twenty years ago; he has his 
second to-day. If itis neglected, he will probably diseover 
that the third will precede its fulfilment as the lightning 
flash precedes the thunder. This is no doubt plain-speaking, 
but who that read the papers in the month of June can 
doubt that in such plain-speaking there is the truest 
loyalty? 

Those who know the Prince of Wales intimately assure 
me that, notwithstanding all the mistakes—which out- 
siders would call by a harsher name—of his past life, he 
is capable of rising from the ashes of his dead past to some- 
thing more worthy of the nation of which he will, in the 
ordinary course, one-day be the crowned head. If so, 
there are none who will more sincerely rejoice than those 
who have been foremost in denouncing the scandal of 
Tranby Croft. That in itself, it cannct be too often 
repeated, would never have been more than a nine days’ 
wonder if it were not for the universal impression that 
the incident was but a sample of the kind of life the Prince 
wasliving. It was but the peak of the iceberg that alone 
showed above water and testified to the, huge mass below. 
What that impression is finds far more force and out- 
spoken expression in the cartoons of American carica- 
turists, which are reproduced elsewhere, than in any of 
the printed comments of our own press. But of the Eng- 
lish-speaking family the American snow form the largest 
section, and there is not an Englishman or Englishwoman 
who will not blush at the thought that a Sovereign of 
ours should ever be represented in this fashion in the press 
of our transatlantic kinsmen. 

There is one misconception that is alluded to in one of 
the American caitoons reproduced elsewhere which has. 
absolutely no foundation in fact. The assertion that the 
Prince is given to indulgence in intoxicants is a simple 
calumny. There was atime—many, many years ago—when 
Lord Hastings,and others of the same class surrounded, 
the Prince, when there was more champagne drunk at. 
dinner than even the Church of England Temperance. 
Society would altogether approve. But all that has long 
since passed away, and temperance in the use of alcohol is. 
one of the morai reforms which has penetrated into the 
highestsociety—in some degree, no doubt, owing to the ex-. 
ample of the Prince. It is not fashionable to drink much 
now. There is nothing like so much drunk to-day as there 
was beforethe Prince’sillness. The happy results that have 
followed the change in the Prince’s habits in this respect 
justifies a confident hope that in other matters also, if he 
sets the fashion, he may effect as salutary a change. 

The fact is that the old conception of the con-. 
stitutional monarch, which made him, as Napoleon 
said, a fatted hog, is breaking down—has, indeed, already 
broken down. At present the strongest influence 
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which tells im this direction is not republican, but 
monarchical. The German Emperors have revived in the 
popular mind the almost extinct conception of real king- 
ship. The average Englishman sees and understands the 
republican system, which he establishes everywhere be- 

ond the seas where he founds a colony or a state, and he 
is now beginning to see and understand the monarchical 
system under which a young and energetic Emperor rules 
as well as reigns, not only by virtue of his descent, but be- 
cause he is the hardest working and nimblest-witted of all 
the Germans. We have enjoyed for more than fifty years 
a Crowned Republic, under which there is united the free- 
dom of the republican system with the order, the decorum, 
and the stately life of an ancient monarchy. The years 
will bring us no second Victoria; but Her Majesty has 
accustomed her subjects to an ideal which harmonises ill 
with the disrepute that gathers round the revellers at 
Tranby Croft and their princely chief. The Prince him- 
self, in a dim, half-conscious fashion, recognises this truth 
and aspires after something better. But if he is to have 
a chance he must be given something better to do than 
merely to lay foundation-stones and maintain the reputa- 
tion of being the best-dressed man in London. In other 
words, it is with the Prince as with the sex whose political 
lot he shares. He must be emancipated, he must be enfran- 
chised, he must be weaned from frivolity by being allowed 
to share responsibility. 

Of course I assume, as I have a right to do— 
the Prince being now fifty and a grandfather— 
that the nation can count with some certainty upon an 
entire and final abandonment of all those failings 
which have left so unpleasant a memory in the public 
mind. While I admit without reserve that if the asser- 
tions so constantly repeated in society as to the morals of 
the Prince and his entourage could be proved in open court, 
the monarchy could only be saved by treating the Prince 
like Jonah, it must equally be borne in mind that 
nothing has ever yet been proved in court that justifies 
these accusations; that those who know him well declare 
that nothing of the kind could be proved ; and that the 
Prince, equally with the meanest of his future subjects, is 
entitled to be regarded as innocent until his guilt has been 
judicially established. It has never been so established in 
the past, it may never be so established in the future. 
But as there is never any smoke without fire somewhere, 
and there is now established, on incontrovertible evidence, 
the devotion of the Prince to gaming, we are justified in 
saying that if the danger ahead is to be averted, there 
will have to be a radical change at headquarters. 

It has been said half jestingly by some of his apologists, 
that it is a mistake to be too hard upon the Prince for 
gambling. Everything is comparative in this world, and 
although baccarat may not be a proof of virtue in 
itself, if it has been used to drive out worse things 
it may be regarded as the ally and not the enemy 
of a virtue struggling into existence. It may be so; 
but if so, then we may hope that the time has come 
for the Prince to take a second step on the upward road. 
And it is the duty of the Nation to make this second 


But how can this be done? It is not difficult if 
the Prince is really going to turn over a new leaf, and 
really set to work to make up for lost time. Itis perilous 
in the extreme if he is net going to do these things. For 
to bring him more to the front, and give him more re- 
sponsible functions, if his set is to continue to be the 
centre of moral contagion that it used to be, would 
be the short cut to the Republic. Ifthe Nation gives the 
Prince a new chance, it is a case of doubles or quits: It is 
to be a fresh chance and a new place to do good ; it is not 
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to be an extension of the area of demoralisation. If the 
Prince is so much wedded to his baccarat and his boon 
companions—-even minus Sir W. Gordon-Cumming—that 
he cannot support existence without them, then by all that 
is sensible let him stay where he is and as he is, and do 
not let us raise him any higher in the sight of all men ;. 
for the higher the pinnacle the more conspicuous the 
scandal, and the: more disastrous the fall. Granting, 
however, as we do and must, that our elderly Prince Hal 
is going to cut his Falstaff, and Poins, and Bardolph, 
and other companions of the green-room and the 
green table, it will not be difficult. to suggest ways. 
and means by which the Prince might be afforded a 
healthy interest in public affairs, and the Empire bene- 
fited by the utilisation of what is at present a wasted_ 
force. 
V.—HOW IT COULD BE DONE. 


The Prince remarked the other day to a friend of 
his, somewhat pensively, upon the difference between his 
nephew, Wiiliam of Germany, and himself. “Look at 
my nephew,” he said. “ He is but a youth, but he is the 
centre of everything. He orders everything, directs every- 
thing, is everything, whereas I am not allowed to do 
anything at all.” That expression of His Royal High- 
ness's justifies a hope that there is in him sufficient 
aspiration after higher things to make it worth while to 
endeavour to utilise the Heir-Apparent in the service of 
the Empire. 

In the French and American Republics cool-headed 
observers as far apart as Paris and New York, have no 
hesitation in laying their finger upon the folly of our 
English system of spoiling the Prince of Wales. A 
writer in Figaro says :— 

The English have no right to get indignant with their 
Heir-Apparent ; but it appears to me that they would do 
well on this occasion to make some slight reforms them- 
selves. If they want princes to be prepared to act as kings, 
they must not keep them entirely out of the domain of 
politics. If they want the princes solely as ornaments, they 
ought to make them a suitable allowance. If they dont 
want princes at all, let them say so. Meantime, they have 
no right to flagellate Queen Victoria’s son with the maxim, 
however just it may be, that a prince has higher duties to 
fulfil than an ordinary individual. Prince! he is so little of 
a prince, the Prince of Wales! * 

Almost in the same strain, the Independent of New York 
says :— 

The baccarat case has moved more loyal Britons to ask, 
than ever asked the question before, what possible excuse. 
there can be for keeping up sucha prolonged, expensive, and 
dangerous sham as an idle Heir-Apparent with no duties, no 
responsibilities, and nothing in the world to do. Frederick 
of Germany, whilo he was Crown Prince, was kept full of care 
and responsibility which led straight onto the supreme duties of 
the head of the State. In England the actual Royal responsi- 
bilities of the Sovereign-are not great, and those of the Heir- 
Apparent are still less. The Prince of Wales is past fifty, and 
has not yet had responsibility enough to have ceased to be 
frivolous. The whole system is bad.* 

The whole system is bad indeed, and therefore the whole 
system must be changed. But how? That is the ques- 
tion to which I will attempt to suggest an answer. 

Let it be admitted, as a matter beyond all con-- 
troversy, that whatever is found for the Prince to do, must 
be outside the pale of party politics. That limitation, 
which at one time would have practieally sealed the whole 
field of interest against the entrance of the Heir-Appa-. 
rent, is now a matter of little importance. Party politics . 
to-day consist almost exclusively of Home Rule and. 


* Quoted in the Pall Mall Gazette, Jane 25, 1891. 
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its related questions. Exclude Home Rule, and there is 
hardly the difference of tweedledum and tweedledee 
between the two parties. The Prince of Wales can there- 
fore be provided with an ample field in which to exert 
himself in the service of the Empire over which he will 
one day rei 

It is an open secret that the Prince of Wales was very 
anxious to serve on the Labour Commission. He had 
served on the Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
amd he saw no reason why he should not be a member 
of the Commission which owed its existence to the initia- 
itive of Sir John Gorst. But for reasons of State, the 
Ministers of the Crown snubbed the Prince and excluded 
him in the same arbitrary fashion as they excluded 


’ women from the list of their Commissioners. It is easy to 


see many good reasons why a prudent Prime Minister 
might deem it undesirable to sandwich the Prince be- 
tween Mr. Livesey and Tom Mann. But it is equally 
easy to see that if the Prince had occupied a seat on 
the Commission it would have brought him into close con- 
tact with the stern realities of existence among the poor, 
«and would have given him opportunities of which he 
would have been able to see himself to use his un- 
doubted abilities in the service of the nation. 

I say undoubted abilities, not because I believe the 
Prince to be a genius, but because he has partly inherited 
and partly acquired qualities that are quite invaluable 
‘in such inquiries as those of a Royal Commission. He 
has an unfailing courtesy, an unwearying patience, a 
marvellous memory, and a kindliness and Jbonhomie 
which are rare among Royal Commissioners. He has a 
genuine sympathy with the people. There are in him all 
the elements of a democratic Prince. His presence on 
the Commission would have been an education for himself 
‘in practical sociology, and for both employers and 
employed in the finer qualities of pleasant social inter- 
course between man and man. The fact that he was 
« Commissioner would have added to the prestige of 
the Commission, and when it came to summing up, 
his influence would have been weighty in favour of 
unanimity and practical good sense. 

All this must be admitted by every one who gives the 
:subject a moment's reflection, but it is possible that the 
practical danger of bringing the Heir-Apparent into 
-the arena of controversial sociology may justify Lord 
Salisbury in vetoing the Prince’s wish. Nevertheless, 
Her Majesty's Ministers must recognise that as you 
-cannot have an omelette without breaking of eggs, so 
it is impossible to utilise the Prince without running 
:some risk. The risk does not lie on one side only. The 
-risk of leaving the Prince to find the only zest of life in 
-the card-table, far outweighs the worst perils that 
slurked in his nomination to the Royal Commission. 

That mistake, however, has been made, and it is no 
use rng. are spilt milk. There are two fields of 
activity which naturally suggest themselves as offering 
-excellent opportunities for employing the Prince in a way 
that would be at once interesting to him and profitable 
-to the nation. One is that of the Colonies, the other 
that of the amelioration of the Social Condition of the 
People. Both are subjects in which the Prince is 
-interested, and both stand very urgently in need of 
- careful and systematic handling. 

I will take the question of the Colonies first, When, 
ilast month, two deputations waited upon Lord Salisbury 
-to urge upon him the importance of taking steps to draw 

more closely together the world-scattered communities of 
English-speaking men, the Prime Minister said frankly 
that no question could exceed this in importance, for it 
involved the future of the British Empire. He said, 


further, that the time had fully come for getting out of 
the sphere of mere aspiration, and he invoked the 
strongest brains to examine tue whole subject with the 
utmost care, with a view to the preparation of some 
practical scheme which could be submitted to a Confer- 
ence of all our Colonies. There Lord Salisbury left it, but 
there the Prime Minister of the Crown soe not to leave 
it. A question which has in it the vast destinies of the 
future of the British Empire cannot, and ought not, to 
be left to be bdattledored and shuttlecocked between 
Ministers and Federation L2agues. If Lord Salisbury 
mesnt what he said, why should not the Govern- 
ment appoint a small but strong Commission which, 
like Lord Carnarvon’s Imperial Defence Commission, 
would sit in private for the consileration of the 
above question? Of that Commission the Prince 
of Wales would make an admirable President. Such a 
Commission would take evidence from all the representa- 
tive colonists, would summon before it all the most ex- 
perienced of Colonia] governors, and carefully examine 
into and report upon all the various suggestions which have 
been thrown out from time to time as to the best means 

of bringing together more closely the mother country and 

her Imperial progeny beyond the sea. As President of such 

a Commission the Prince would have unrivalled oppor- 

tunities, which he now very much lacks, of getting into 

direct personal touch with representatives of the Colonies. 

Marlborough House, and Sandringham, in this way, 

mig become as important centres for uniting the 

Colonies to the Mother Country, as Westminster, and the 

Law Courts. At present Colonials are snubbed at the 

Colonial Office, and left neglected by Royalty. So little 

thought is bestowed on those upon whom the future 

of the Empire depends, that even in such a simple and 

obvious thing as the issuing of invitations to the opening 

of the Naval Exhibition, the Colonial Agent-Generals 

were not invited to attend. The Prince believes in the 

Colonies. He is zealous for the Imperial Institute. 

He sounded the right note when he said, some years 

ago, that we should aim at making British subjects in 

Canada or Australia feel as much citizens of the Empire 

as if they lived in Kent or Sussex. Why not, then, place 

him at the head of a earls select private Commission t> 

devise ways and means for bringing this about ? 

That would be very well for a beginning. But the 
Prince could very well do other work besides this Colonial 
business. The Labour Commission, dealing with ques- 
tions at issue between employers and employed, still 
leaves a great field unoccupied. What all social reformers 
everywhere are crying out for is the elaboration of what 
may be termed a normal standard of the necessaries of 
civilisation. This is a matter that can best be drawn u 
by a Royal Commission, on which the Prince might we 
be invited to serve. As the Prince said the other day, 
“ The time has come when class can no longer stand aloof 
from class, and that man does his duty best who works 
most earnestly in bridging over the gulf between different 
classes which it is the tendency of increased wealth and 
increased civilisation to widen.” On such 2 Commission 
he would be able to give practical effect to this concep- 
tion of civic duty. The Commission should take 
the life of man from the cradle to the grave, from 
daybreak to sunset, from Sunday to Saturday, and 
ask what society, whether acting through the State, 
through philanthropic associations, or through com- 
mercial agencies, has done, and is doing, to render 
the life of the common man healthy, comfortable, and 
dignified. After such a Commission has collected evidence 
as to what is the best of everything yet devised by the 
inventive and constructive genius of mankind, it would find 
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it an easy task to draw up a normal standard for, say, every 
aggregate of 10,000 souls. That standard once set up 
would tend by the mere fact of its existence to bring all 
communities up to its level. It would supply a handy 
test by which every one who wished to improve the 
conditions of life in his own neighbourhood would be 
able to compare what is with what might be, and at the 
same time it would furnish a guide to the best infor- 
mation as to how and at what cost of money and labour 
the improvement could be effected. Take, for instance, 
to name only two topics out of a thousand, the two 
questions of the preservation of open spaces in the midst 
of crowded populations, and the related question of 
providing cheap transit from crowded centres into 
the suburbs. Such a Commission would ascertain 


what minimum of open space the best sanitary and . 


municipal “authorities considered as indispensable 
for the healthy life of an urban community, and would 
set forth the legal and local measures found most 
efficacious for securing the maintenance of that minimum 
at the least possible cost tothe country. In like manner 
the question of transit would be treated in the same ex- 
haustive fashion, so that every one who wished to know 
how cheaply and quickly it had been found possible to 
convey workmen from the heart of great cities to the 
open country would be able to turn to a certain page ia 
the report and ascertain in a moment exactly the best 
that had yet been attained and the cost of attaining it. 
Communities are trying the same experiments all over the 
world, repeating needlessly the same blunders, traversing 
the same blind alleys and beginning all over again. A 
Royal Commission to inquire into, and report upon, the 
best means of compiling and keeping up to date a uni- 
versal register of the best results attained by the human 
race in supplying its wants would be one of the most 
useful yet suggested. It would supply an endless 
field for inquiry. It would bring the most interesting 
people in the world to London, and would enable the 
Prince to make himself the heart and soul of the whole 
of the forward social movements of the Empire. 

There could be no personal objection taken to this on 
the score of the risk of breaking constitutional crockery or 
of dragging the Prince into the arena of party strife. It 
is good work that wants doing. It is work in which 
Prince Albert would have revelled. It presents endless 
variety, and therefore is of inexhaustible interest. Why 
can it not be adopted ? 


VI.—TO SANDRINGHAMISE MARLBOROUGH HOUSE. 


The notion that the Prince of Wales might be a better 
and a more useful man, if he had a better chance of doing 
more useful work, may be laughed at as an idle dream. 
Such a supposition, however, carries with it no antecedent 
improbability, and, apart from the strength of the general 
argument, that what a man is depends very much upon 
what you give him to do, there is one fact which strongly 
supports the theory. The Prince of Wales at Sandring- 
ham is a different man to the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House. In his country place in the Losom 
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of his family, surrounded by those to whom he stands in 
neighbourly relation, over whom he has the responsibility 
of his position, his life is altogether different from that 
which he leads in town. At Sandringham he is freer, and 
at the same time more conscious of responsibility ; there- 
fore he is at once less frivolor.s and more domesticated. 

As a landlord, those who have visited Sandringham are 
loud in his praise. The cottages on his estate excited 
the admiring remark of the most radical of the Royal 
Commissioners on the Housing of the Poor when they 
visited the Prince, and there isagencral concurrence of 
opinion that as a landlord, as an agriculturist, and as a 
country gentleman, the Prince sets an example which 
might be followed with advantage throughout the country. 
Temperance reformers rejoice that he permits no public- 
house on his estate, while reasonable men reflect with 
satisfaction that he has provided an admirable substitute 
for the village tavern in the Sandringham Club. 

What a blessing it would be if we could but Sandring- 
hamise Marlborough House, and establish in St. James's 
Park something of the sense of the obligations of re- 
sponsibility and of the conscious intimate relationship to 
the poor which exist on the Norfolk estate! It is an old 
saying that “God made the country but man made the 
town,” and it would be as the breath of heaven if the 
air of the Sandringham home could be brought to Marl- 
borough House. The popular idea of the Prince as a man 
of pleasure has obscured the less generally known side of 
his character which is revealed when he is in thefamily circle. 
His worst enemies will admit that the Prince’s greatest 
failings arise from too great kindness of heart. However 
far short of an ideal standard he may fall in some re- 
spects, he is in other matters quite a devoted family 
man. His brothers and sisters are most affectionately 
attached to him. His tenderness to his wife during 
her illness, his constant attention to her wants, the 
pains which he takes to keep her informed of all that 
is likely to amuse her, and the interest which he always. 
takes in the welfare of the children—these are all strangely 
at variance with the popular conception which has gone- 
abroad. The Prince and Princess have more tastes in 
common than most people imagine, and no wife could be 
more indignant at the injustice with which her husband 
has been assailed the last few weeks than the 
Princess of Wales. Certainly those good people 
greatly err if they think that in running down the 
Prince they are in any way avenging the wrongs of the 
Princess. She is somewhat like her sister, the Tzarina. 
There is not in her the stuff of an Elizabeth ora Victoria. 
But perhaps on that very account they live on much more 
harmonious and affectionate terms than they might have 
done had she been otherwise. 

The Prince, not less than other men—perhaps more 
than other men—has a claim to a little charity which 
cannot show itself more profitably than in the 
manifestation of a very healthy scepticism concern-- 
ing nine-tenths of the scandals current in Society. 
The mistakes, the follies, and the sins of his earlier 
life form a dark background which to some affords 
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plausible reason for thinking ill of the most innocent of 
his diversions. But if a man succumbed. to the tempta- 
‘tion thrown in his path in years bygone, it is cruel t» 
assume that every pretty woman to whom he talks is the 
object of a guilty passion, The very kind-heartedness 
which time and again has made him undertake the social 
rehabilitation of women suspected: of frailties, that never 
in the least affected the position of their guilty partners, 
-has led to imputations which were cruelly undeserved. 
‘The Prince may have been right or wrong, but he certainly 
-did not do it from a deliberate design to demoralise Society: 
It is much more likely that he did it from sheer sympathy 
and, perhaps, a dim half-consciousness of the injustice 


which damns a woman for sins held venial in a man. ~ 


if this seems rather far-fetched to some, that is probably 
‘because the Prince does not, as he might, carry his kind- 
mess so far as to protect equally the injured wife whose 
social position has been impaired by the brutality or vice 
-of her husband. 


In the case of one lady, since happily married, the 
}Prince’s intimacy gave rise to needless chatter both here 
:and in France ; but even the most censorious admit that 
the intimacy was never too intimate, and that the Jady’s 
shonour was without stain. If it were so in that case, it may 

be not less so with others, whose names are in every one’s 
mouth. Honi soit qui mal y pense: Nothing has been 
proved, anything wrong is stoutly denied by those who 
ought to be in a position to know, and _ it is obvious 
‘that if any persons did exercise an influence that 
~threatened the ascendency of the more or less dis- 
‘reputable fringe of the entourage of the Prince, they 
~would become the mark for every shaft that malice could 
poison and jealousy launch from her merciless bow. And 
-the more innocent that influence was, the more careful 
would they be to impute it to all manner of evil 
xmotives. 

These are, however, but general observations, the justice 
-of which in the abstract is undeniable, and I make no 
‘particular applications. All that need be added is that 
~those who ought to know do not fear the consequences if 
-the Prince were to be compelled to. confront his 
~present-day scandalmongers in the open, and laugh at the 
*imaginary perils which to others seem to menace the very 
- existence of the monarchy. If it cannot be said of him, as 
~it was said of the Iron Duke, 


- « Whatever record leaps to light he never shall be shamed.” 


it is at least obvious to him and to all men, after the 
-commotion which Tranby Croft has made, that no one 


could answer for the consequences if any serious scandal 
of a different kind were to come before the courts. 

An irate old lady, the other day, speaking of the Prince 
from the fulness of knowledge and disappointment, is 
said to have exclaimed, “ Don’t talk to me of his changing. 
He is not a child. He is over fifty. No one changes 
after fifty.” But another old lady remarked, “There is 
nothing impossible to the grace of God, even after fifty.” 
A new life may come with new opportunities. The Prince 
has good qualities. He has occasionally the loftiest 
aspirations, which this time we hope will harden into 
adamantine resolution, 

The tide of blood in me 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity till now; 
Now doth it turn. 

. I survive 
To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, whe hath writ me down 

After my seeming. 

So said the fifth Harry after his accession. If so says 
the latest of the Royal line, then, indeed, Tranby Croft 
will have been a blessing in disguise. 

In these last days many men have talked glibly about 
a Republic. Such words are lightly spoken, but those 
who utter them have little weighed their significance. No 
such breach in the historical continuity of our Constitu- 
tion should be spoken of save with bated breath, 
as:mer speak of a possible catastrophe—which may 
Heaven in mercy avert. After all, the British public is 
not exacting in its demands upon its princes. It only 
asks for dignity of conduct and decent abstinence from 
outrageous frivolity and scandalous vice. This is not 
much if a man has average moral stamina, and princes of 
that sort ought not to fail us in our time of need. If 
there were no other reasons, and they are without 
number numberless, there is good reason for depre- 
cating any change which would deprive one half of 
the human race of the only opportunity ever afforded 
them of proving their capacity for supreme position. Until 
a Republic has been created that ventures to elezt a female 
President, any subversion of the Monarchy would be a dis- 
aster to progress. It would be better, much better, to con- 
fine the succession to women. We have always done well 
under female Sovereigns. But these considerations are 
remote and speculative. The question of the Prince and 
his position is immediate and practical. Is it not time 
that we began to endeavour to help him to fulfil our own 
prayers P 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE UNION OF THE AUSTRALIAS. 
BY SIR HENRY PARKES. 


In the Contemporary Review for July Sir Henry Parkes 
is awarded the post of honour with a short article, in 
which he gossips pleasantly concerning the Australian 
peoples of the British stock who are engaged in the 
grandest of all human work, the founding of a great free 
nation. He tells us that of the 3,226,000 persons dis- 
tributed in the six States of the proposed Australasian 
Commonwealth there are in no part of the British domi- 
nions a population so thoroughly British. 


BRITONS ALL ! 

Notwithstanding some faint sprinklings of German, 
French, and Italians, the elements of the coming 
nation are free from the taint of foreign blood. Already 
the native-born Australians more than double the 
number of English, Scotch, and Irish. There is no 
such thing as destitution in the land, and nowhere is 
there agroupof school-children withoutaschool. For anin- 
dustrious man who knowshow to work out his ownself-help 
theearth has no better field than Australia. Butalthough not 
only the aspiration for national life but the material con- 
ditions of nationhood are to be found in Australia, the 
federal idea has not yet crystallised into a clear form in 
many minds. The average politician, whose mind has 
been enervated by the struggle for the publican’s vote, 
and who falls into the narrowest ruts of provincialism, 
finds the federal idea too large and weighty for him. 
Nevertheless, the federal cause, which was first pleaded 
twenty-tive years ago by Wentworth and Gavan Duffy, is 
marching steadily on to assured success. Sir Henry Parkes 
declares that thenew order of things will be firmly rooted 
long before the close of the century. 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Speaking of the scheme approved of by the Conference, 
Sir Henry Parkes says :— 

It contemplates throughout a loyal union with the Empire, 
and the sublime and entrancing idea of a future world-wide 
confederation of the English-speaking race must have influ- 
enced at progressive stages the minds of its framers. 

The following is his account of the constitution drafted 
for Australia :— 

It provides for a Federal Parliament, consisting o! a 
House of Representatives, based upon the widest popular 
‘suffrage, and modelled on the type of the existing House of 
Commons; and a Senate modelled from the representative 
character of the illustrious Senate of the United States, without 
its executive functions. All through, the principle of respon- 
sible government is preserved and skilfully adapted to the 
iinherent conditions of a Federation. It calls into existence an 
executive of the English pattern—a representative of the Crown 
acting politically with the advice of responsible Ministers ; 
and it makes adequate provision for the exercise of the 
popular will in both Houses of Parliament by a frequent 
‘reference to the electors of the country. It creates an 
Australian judiciary which, besides conducting the ordinary 
judicial business of the Commonwealth, would enable appeals 
from the Supreme Courts of the several States to be made 
with the legal assistance of professional men familiar with the 
laws, usages, and conditions ofthe country. It is not disfigured 
‘by any attempted restraint upon the free spirit of a free 
“people. 

So sanguine is Sir Henry Parkes of the birth of this 
mew nation, that he thinks it possible and by no means im- 
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practicable before the close of 1892, and in all probability 
thegreat consummation cannot be held back by any untold 
cause of events beyond the year 1893. 

The churches even now have awakened to the advantages 
to church government and discipline, and to the organisation 
of spiritual effort, which would come by Federation. The 
Primate of the Church of England, the Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome, the heads of most of the Nonconformist Churches, 
I am assured, are fervent Federationists. The far-seeing men 
engaged in commerce are Federationists. The men of enter- 
prise of all classes are Federationists. The men who have 
chosen as their calling the pursuit of literature, more especially 
those conducting the higher class of newspapers, are Federa- 
tionists. In two years more the whole Australian population 
will be welded into one enthusiastic body of Federationists. 

Sir Henry Parkes dismisses the opposition of the 
republicans in a contemptuous paragraph. He says:— 

Men, who really have faith in nothing, profess to believe in 
the necessity for some organic change in the free government 
which shelters their useless lives. But the dominant feeling 
of the Australian populations is soundly loyal to the Liberal 
institutions and the noble mission of the Empire. Without 
cause for separation, it is hardly within the range of pro- 
bability that the young nation would separate at the bidding 
of the most worthless part of her population. She will be 
true to the builders, and set her face against the destroyers. 

Of this the Sydney Bulletin will, no doubt, have some- 
thing to say, and will say it with all the more effect 
because the protectionists and labour party have just 
defeated Sir Henry at the general election of New South 
Wales. 

A PROPHECY OF DEFEAT. 

The following cartoon of May 9 seems to some extent 

prophetic 
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THE FASCINATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 
“Srray Thoughts on South Africa,” in the Fortnightly 
for July, is signed by “ A South African,” but even if you 
fead. it with your eyes shut it would be identified in a 
‘ainute as the handiwork of the woman of genius who gave 
‘us the “Story of a South African Farm.” As there is 
only one Rhodes-in South Africa, so there is only one Olive 
Schreiner, and the Cape is fortunate indeed in producing 
a statesman to make history and a writer of genius to 
record it. Here is Miss Schreiner’s account of the 
country which gave her birth :— : 
“THERE IS SO MUCH OF IT.” 


It is the intense blue of our skies, the vastness of our 
moutifains, the fierceness of our rivers, the wideness of our 
plains, the roughness of our séas that form the characteristic 
of our land. There is nothing measured, small, nor petty in 
South Africa. We recall onte, many years ago, travelling 
from Port Elizabeth to Grahamstown in a post-cart with a 
woman just come from England. All day we had travelled 
up through the bush, and at midnight came out on a height 
where before us as far as the eye could reach stretched the 
bush, without break or sign of human habitation. She began 
to sob ; and, in reply to our questions, could only say inarticu- 
lately, “ Oh, it is so terrible! ‘There is so much of it!” 

It is this ‘so much” for which the true South African 
longs when he leaves his native land. The little lane, the 
pond, the cottage with roses climbing over the porch, the 
old woman going down the lane in her red cloak driving her 
cow, the parks with the boards of notice, the little hill with 
the church and ruin beyond, oppress and suffocate us, 
Amidst the art of Florence and Venice, amid the civilisation 
of London and Paris, in the crowded drawing-room, sur- 
rounded by all that wealth and culture and human fellowship 
can supply, there come back to us remembrances of still 
Karoo nights, when we stood alone under the stars and heard 


the silence; and we return. Europe cannot satisfy us. The ° 


sharp business man who makes money at the “fields” and 
goes to end his life in Europe, comes back at the end of two 


-years. You ask him why he returned, He looks at you ina 


curious way, with his head on one side, and replies medita- 
tively: “There’s no room, you know. It’s so free here.” 
Neither can you entrap him into further explanations. South 
Africa is like a large fascinating woman, with regard to whom 
those who see her for the first time wonder at the power she 
exercises, and those who come close to her fall under it, 
and never leave her for anything smaller because she liberates 
them. 
THE KAROO, 


Olive Schreiner loves South Africa, but she idolises the 
Karoo, and there are three or four pages of her favourite 
retreat. The Karoo, she maintains, is the sanatorium of 
the world; it is dry, stimulating, and will attract invalids 
from everywhere. The following is a e in which 
she attempts to enable us to understand why the Karoo 
is the home of her heart :— 

The Bushman and the wild Luck have come, they crept 
over the scene and are gone, and the Englishman with his 
horse and gun have come ; but the plain lies, with its sharp 
stones turned to the sky. as it has lain for a million years 
unchanged. It is not fear one feels with the clear blue 
sky above one; that which creeps’ over one is not 
dread. It was amid such scenes as these, amid 
motionless, immeasurable silence, that the Oriental mind 
first framed its noblest conception of the Unseen, the “ Iam 
that I am ” of the Hebrew. Not less wonderful is the Karoo 
at night, when the stars of the Milky Way form a band 
across the sky. You stand alone outside, you see the velvet 
blue-black vault rising slowly on one side of the great horizon 
and sinking on the other; the earth is so motionless, the 
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silence is sointense you almost seem to hear the stars move, 
Nor less wonderful are the moonlight nights, when you sit 
alone on a kopje and the moon has risen across the plain, 
and the soft light is over ever: thing ; even the stones are beau- 
tifal ; and what you have dreamed about human love and 
fellowship, and never grasped, you believe inthem. Hardly 
less beautiful is the sunrise, when the hills, which have been 
purple, turn to gold, and suddenly the rays of light shoot 
fifty miles across the plain and ‘make every drop on the ice- 
plants sparkle. Not less lovely are the sunsets; you go out 
in the evenings ; the fierce heat of the day is over; as you 
walk a cool breath touches your cheek ; you look up, and alk 
the hills are turned pink and purple, and a curious light lies 
on the top of the Karoo bushes; they are gilded ; then it 
vanishes, and all along the west there are bars of gold against. 
a pale emerald sky, and then everything begins to turn grey. 
In the Karoo there are also mirages. As you travel along 
the great plains, more especially between Beaufort and De 
Aar, you may almost reckon to see ona hot summer day, 
away on the horizon, beautiful lakes with the sunlight 
sparkling on the water, and islands and palm trees, domes 
and minarets on the mainland, and snow-capped mountains 
rising behind them. If you stop for half an hour watching 
them you will still see them. 


HOW TO PAINT THE MAP OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


But it would be a mistake to regard her paper as 
merely describing natural scenery. It is an attempt, and 
on the whole a successful attempt, to explain the political 
position of South Africa :— 


To grasp our unique condition more clearly, it will be wel} 
to take a blank map of South Africa, and to pass over the 
entire map from east to west, from north to south, from the 
Zambesi to Cape Town, from Walfisch Bay to Kafirland, a 
coating of dark paint, lighter in the west, to represent the 
yellow-tinted Bushmen, Hottentots, and half-caste native 
races, and darker, mounting up to the deepest black, in the 
extreme east, to represent the vast numbers of the 
black-skinned Bantu to be found there. From no part of 
the map, from no spot so large that a pin’s point might be 
set down there, will this layer of paint representing the 
aboriginal native races be absent ; it will be darker here and 
lighter there, but always present, If now we wish to repre- 
sent the earliest European element, the Boer or Dutch- 
Huguenot, we shall have to pass over the whole map lines and 
dots of blue paint, thicker in some parts, scarcer in others, 
but hardly anywhere entirely absent. And if we now wish to 
represent the English element we shall have again to pass 
over the entire map, from the Zambesi to Cape Agulhas, a 
fine layer of red paint, thinner here, thicker there, but never 
wholly absent. If we add a few insignificant dots on the 
extreme east coast, to represent the Portuguese, our racial 
map will be complete. 


A MIXED POPULATION. 


There is probably not a civilised roof in South Africa which 
covers people of only one nationality: as a rule they are of 
three or four. We take a typical Cape household before us 
at the moment: the father is English, the mother half Dutch 
and half French-Huguenot, with a French name, the children 
sharing three nationalities ; the governess is a Scotchwoman, 
the cook a Zulu, the housemaid half Hottentot and half 
Dutch, the kitchen-girl half Dutch and half slave, the stable- 
boy a Kafir, and the little girl who waits at table a Basuto. 
This household is a type of thousands of others to be found 
everywhere throughout Africa. 

The question of questions is whether or not they can 
make of these opposed and conflicting races a united 
whole. In the next article she promises to give us an 
account of some of the conditions and individuals that at 
the present moment influence the future of the Cape. 
The article will be awaited with interest, for nothing 
could be more charming than to read Olive Schreiner’s. 
account of Mr. Rhodes, 
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REMINISCENCES OF ARCHBISHOP MAGEE. 
BY THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


In the Sunday Magazine Mr. Waugh publishes the last 
‘sermon of Dr. Magee, which, curiously enough, was upon 
the text “Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou 
must be no longer steward.” Mr. Waugh supplements 
this with an article entitled “Reminiscences of Dr. 
Magee: His Championship of Little Children.” Mr. 
Waugh says that he has but one thought associated with 
him, namely, his compassion for suffering children :— 


Deep beneath that imperative, stern appearance of his was 
a compassion for their pains more lovely than I have ever 
had the opportunity 
of seeing in any 
public man with 
whom my special 
work has brought 
me. Externally like 
the prickly burr of a 
beech nut, within he 
was like its satin 
lining. After his 
first response to what 
I said at Peter- 
borough Town Hall, 
I had frequent and 
long interviews with 
him, always upon the 
one topic which 
moved what, to the 
public at least, was 
an almost unknown 
power in him, and 
the spell of it grew 
on me until I came 
to feel towards him 
as one feels towards 
a Great Master 
whose will must b2 
obeyed. What he 
wanted done, out of 
loyalty to his passion 
for childhood, I 
willingly did. 

He became posi- 
‘tively beautiful. I 
often saw this; and 
when I had once 
seen it I could have 
done anything for 
him. When certain 
cases came before 
him his sternly- 


onit. And then, as 
if what was noblest 
in him must still b: 
secret, his expres- 


~sion suddenly as- 


sumed a sternness to which every tender feeling seemed 
foreign. He seemed always to be led forward by the vision 


-of the troop of neglected dying children he had seen. 


“Mr. Waugh,” he said to me early in the struggle, “in this 
matter we have to count with two things. First, almost all 


-our facts are secrets of the bed-chamber; and secondly, we 
are opposed by great vested interests, This thing is not to 


be done without a good deal of pain. We must take up our 


cross. That alone is sufficient for our purpose.” 


Before going into the House of Lords on the day when he 
was to make his speech on the second reading of his Bill on 


~Child Life Insurance, I spent half an hour with him in the 
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Bishops’ Room. When the last business had been arran 
and he rose to robe, as I turned to leave him, I said, “‘ The 
Lord be with you”—half expecting the familiar response to 
the words. “No, Mr. Waugh,” he said, “that is not the 
word for to-day. ‘The Lord be with you’ is for vi b 
The word for to-day is, ‘Quit you like men ;-be strong.’” 

On the same day, as I walked with him after his speech 
from the House of Lords on his way toa cab, he said, “ How 
did Ido?” “All you wanted to do,” “I replied; you were 
most powerful.” He continued, “I mever was more anxious 
about anything. My facts oppressed me, and the House of 
Lords is a most difficult assembly to speak to. I wanted the 
relief of a more responsive audience. But the House is 
always good to me.” ‘You have a mighty master,” I said, 
“which even the 
Lords must feel—a 
Suffering Child. I 
found it so in the 
Commons when the 
Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children 
Bill was _ there. 
Neither the leader 
of the House nor the 
leader of the Op- 
position was leader 
then. It was a little 
child.” “That is 
most encouraging,” 
he replied. Then 
after a step or two 
along St. Stephen’s 
Porch, with his head 
slightly bent and 
voice subdued, in a 
reflective and almost 
regretful mood, he 
added, “‘ How little 
we all think of the 
Master’s views of the 
government ofalittle 
child.” 

1 have already 
made too many 
quotations from 
the article, but 
cannot resist the 
temptation to 
quote the following 
paragraphs :— 

“T never asked 
you,” he continued, 
“why you took this 
matter up, but I 
think it well that I 
should know. Why 
did you?” I then 
told him of the cir- 
cumstances of the 
death of two of my 
children; and alittle 
more. I had scarcely 
finished what I was 
saying when he said, “‘ Dear me—I understand.” ‘Then, as if 
curbing a too strong emotion for the place, he looked out of 
the window for a moment and added, “Isn't it wonderful—a 
dead child!” There stood two big tears in his eyes. 

At another time, when in the Bishops’ Room at the House 
of Lords, he said, “ You saw the effect of the witness to-day. 
We have one king in England, King Demos. I believe in 
Demos, when he gets his facts. You must get at him, Mr. 
Waugh. Have some big meetings in the great towns, 
We shall not fail with him when he knows.” 









THE LITTLE WIVES OF INDIA. 
AN AMERICAN PROTEST. 


United States of America insist on taking an active part 
in the government of India. The suggestion, no doubt, 
will be scouted as monstrous by those who merel 
look at the surface, but those who are familiar wit 
the undercurrent‘ will know that few things are more 
probable than that the whole of our Indian adminis- 
tration may be profoundly influenced by American 
opinion brought to bear, not at first by ironclads and 
diplomatic despatches, but by the constant pressure of 
American opinion. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN INDIA. 

The administration of India is coming more and 
more to be regarded as a great experiment, in which 
the English-speaking race is interested in the elevation 
of 250 million Asiatics. We in the old country are, at 
present, solely responsible for the work, but although we 
are the men at the front, the Americans are the men at 
the rear; and their criticisms, although pretty plainly 
audible, will probably increase in volume as the world 
shrinks, and India and Indian administration is brought 
more closely under the microscope of civilisation. Already 
we hear of missions organised by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union for the purpose of examining into 
and reporting upon the sale of drink and opium in India 
and Burmah, and: on the way in which the regulations 
adopted by the Indian Government as substitutes for the 
C. D. Acts are being worked in our great dependency. Thus, 
whether we like it or not, we have got to face the fact 
that American opinion will exercise a continually increas- 
ing pressure upon our Indian administration until 
at last it is by no.means improbable this influence will 
make itself felt directly through the ordinary channels 
of Governmental action. 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S PROTEST. 

An illustration of this tendency is afforded by a ve 
-remarkable paper on the “ Little Wives of India,” which 
Dr. Emma B. Ryder contributes to the Home-Maker for 
June, a New York monthly magazine which is not so well 
known in this country as it deserves to be. Dr. Ryder 
is a New York physician who is at present at work in 
Bombay. Her paper is well worth reading by those who 
imagine that our American kinsfolk will not try their 
hand at bettering the condition of their fellow creatures 
in India. Dr. Ryder declares that the condition of the 
little wives of India for misery, degradation and hope- 
lessness, has no equal on the face of the entire earth. “ If 
the never-published record of oppression, tyranny and 
murder which goes on constantly in cold blood in the 
homes of the Hindus could be spread out to view, we 
should behold a living inferno such as has never been 
per by the imagination of man.” Of course we will 

told that this is none of Dr. Ryder’s business, just as 
American slave-owners were very emphatic in telling 
English people, when they were roused by reading “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” that slavery in the Southern States 
was a domestic institution with which Britishers 
had no concern. But people who speak the com- 
mon language and profess the same _ religion 
are practically one nation, and the things which power- 
fully affect one section make themselves felt throughout 
the whole extent of the community. For our part, we 
heartily welcome Dr. Ryder’s criticisms. 

THE EFFECT OF EARLY MARRIAGES. 

Dr. Ryder says :— 

In coming to India I expected to find women and girls 
that would much resemble those I had seen in other tropical 








I soMeTIMES wonder how long it will be before the . 
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countries—in Mexico, Central America, and on the Isthmus 
of Panama—healthy, with dark faces and laughing bright 
eyes. I can never express the sadness of heart that I ex- 
perienced when I met these half-developed women, with 
their look of hopeless endurance, their skeleton-like arms 
and legs, and saw them walking the prescribed number of 
paces behind their husbands, with never a smile on their 
faces. I expected the little girls in India would be the 
same precocious, strong, fully-developed girls that 
I found in other tropical countries; and how great 
was my astonishment to behold the little dwarf- 
like, quarter-developed beings, and to be told that 
they were wives, and serving not only their lords 
and masters, but the mothers-in-law, and often a community 
family of ten, twelve, fourteen, or twenty. Talk of maturity 
for these little creatures! They can never come to full 
maturity, for they were robbed before they were born, as 
were their ancestors. If they could have proper exercise, 
with all the food they need, and above all if they could be 
made happy until they were twenty-five years old, it might 
not be a sin for them to give birth to an immortal 
soul, 
THE BRUTALITY OF THE HINDU HUSBAND. 











































































If I could take my readers with me on my round of visits 
for one week, and let them behold the condition of the 
Little Wives, it would need no words of mine to send you 
forth crying into this wilderness of sin. If you could see the 
suffering faces of the little girls, who are drawn nearly 
double with contractions, caused by the brutality of their 
husbands, and who will never be able to stand erect ; if you 
could see the paralysed limbs that will not again move in 
obedience to the will; if you could hear the plaintive wail 
of the little sufferers as, with their tiny hands clasped, 
they beg you to “make them die,” and then turn and 
listen to the brutal remarks of the legal owner with 
regard to the condition of his property ; if you could stand 
with me by the side of the little deformed dead body, and, 
turning from the sickening sight, could be shown the new 
victim to whom the brute was already betrothed, do you 
think it would require long arguments to convince you that 
there was a deadly wrong somewhere, and that someone was 
responsible for it? After one such scene a Hindu husband 
said to me, “ You look like you feel bad” (meaning sad). 
“ Doctors ought not to care what see. I don’t care what see ; 
nothing trouble me, only when self sick; I not like to have 
pain self.” 

THE WORST SLAVERY ON EARTH. 


A man may be a vile and loathsome creature ; he may be 
blind, a lunatic, an idiot, a leper, or diseased in a worse 
form ; he may be fifty, seventy, or a hundred years old, and 
may be married to a baby or a girl of five or ten, who posi- 
tively loathes his presence, but if he claims her she must go, 
and the English law for the “ Restitution of Conjugal 
Rights ” compels her to remain in his power, or imprisons her 
if she refuses. There is no other form of slavery on the face. 
of the earth that begins with the slavery as enforced 
upon these little girls of India. 


Dr. Ryder’s method of dealing with these evils is as 


follows :— 


I would allow all to marry their children at any age, and 


by any form they preferred, and to spend an amount of 
money on the occasion to satisfy the individual pocket, as 
that seems to be an essential element in all Indian marriage 
ceremonies. But so soon asthe ceremony was ended, I would 
cause the powerful arm of Statute Law to take these child- 
brides under its protecting care, and would make it a crimi- 
nal offence-—punishable by fine and imprisonment—for a man 
to cohabit with his “religious” wife, until the parties had 
been either duly registered as man and wife, or had been 
married by civil law. Registering and certificates should be 
withheld from all children, and those not men and women as. 
decided by taking the totality of conditions. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, 

THE STORY OF HIS CONVERSION AND CONSECRATION. 

THE sketch of the life of this famous saint which M. 
Arvéde Barine contributes to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for the 15th of June has a strong human interest whic 
can hardly fail to attract readers of the most different 
habits of mind. It is not the Catholic, it is not the 
Italian, it is the man we meet who holds and draws our 
thoughts with a sense of personal sympathy. 


HIS YOUTH. 


M. Barine gives us a picture of him first as a young 
iman in his father’s home, a young man such as most of, 
us, if we think, can remember to have met at least once 
in replica among our friends, beloved of every one, 
talented, fascinating, gay and loving, with a deeply 
earnest and also a most socially frivolous side to his 
character. His father, Pietro Bernardone, was a rich 
merchant or draper of Assisi. Francis was his spoilt 
darling, and everything that money could buy was at the 
young man’s disposal. The rest, which money could not 
buy, was also his by virtue of his natural endowments. 
Everywhere that he appeared he was the leader—behind 
his father’s counter, in young men’s frolics, in study 
in the arts and athletic exercises of the place, above 
all perhaps in appreciation and enjoyment of all 
the lively sights and sounds of nature. He had 
at first no higher aspirations than to love and live, and 
perhaps a little fight. The last he did as well as he did 
all the rest, and his proud and jovial father was at all 
times willing to bear the expense and take the conse- 
quences. he young fellow was extremely particular 
about his clothes and his food; he liked to take pleasure 
and to give it; when misfortune came he was scarcely 
~ less gay than he was in the height of success. Once cap- 
tured in a defeat of the Assisi militia, and carried off to 
the dungeon of a neighbouring town, he arrived and re- 
mained there in overwhelmingly good spirits, brimming so 
with laughter and good stories, that his fellow-captivés 
were almost shocked. Peace was made. He got home 
to Assisi, and instantaneously, of course, enrolled him- 
self again. Probably the secret of his universal charm, 
as of his subsequently universal influence, lay in a power 
of almost universal sympathy. 


HIS STRUGGLE. 


The earliest indications which have been preserved of 
his sense of a more serious aim are indications of this. 
It was not grief nor disappointment which impelled him 
to the service of his fellows, but simply the loving sense 
of their claim upon him. One day, when he was only 
twenty, a poor man came into his father’s shop at a 
moment when it was full and Francis busy. The young 
fellow could not be bothered with him, and sent him roughly 
about his business. But afterwards a gentler instinct 
caused him to dwell with regret upon the incident. He 
sto. ar the condition of the beggar and his greater 
n with that of the rich man to whom, in spite of 
pressure, he had found means to attend? The thought 
that he, renowned as he was in Assisi for his courtesy, could 
so act without discredit caused him to ponder on the 
claims of the poor and unprotected to consideration, It 
was the point of departure of his championship oi 
poverty. But the recognition of his own vocation did 
not come upon him all at once. He began only to open his 
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ears to the manifold cries of earthly sorrow. He looked out. 
from the complacent happiness of his father’s home to the 
suffering of the medieval world. ‘The faction fights of 
the day began to have a meaning deeper than that 
which lay in a’ cheerful exercise of his athletic 
gifts. Military glory on a larger scale might, he 
thought, ease the longings of which he was conscious. A 
ford of Assisi was starting for distant fields of battle. 
Young Francis enrolled himself in the train, and entered 
with all the old animation into the necessary prelimi- 
naries. The old life, but more of it, was what he 
imagined that he needed. He prepared an elaborate 
costume. Heroic deeds, he chose to fancy, required a 
suitable setting. His dress was richer than that of his 
chief himself. All preparations were made with the 
same care for detail. He told his friends that he intended 
to return a king. He could neither eat nor sleep for 
excitement till the day of departure came. But on 
that very day there was a typical victory of the real 
over the unreal in his nature. As he pranced 
on horseback through the streets he noticed a poor 
knight so badly dressed and accoutred that impulsively 
he gave him his own best costume, and left the 
town himself in his ordinary garb. Whether, indeed, 
the dream of military glory was involved in the trappings 
the chronicle does not say, but the next thing that is 
heard of him is that he fell ill of fever within twenty-four 
hours at Spoleto, where, as he lay on his bed, he heard a 
voice warning him that the path he was pursuing was 


but leading him astray, and the next that, in obedience 
to the voice, he returned on the third day to Assisi and 
gave a great banquet to his friends at which he an- 
nounced that he had renounced the hope of a kingdom 
agen by arms. 


At this banquet it was observed that 
e was strangely unlike himself, absent-minded and 
silent, and unmoved by the songs, the dancing, and the 
rollicking in which he had been accustomed to take a 
prominent part. His friends mocked at him. He 
answered with a smile, he had never been so happy. It 
was his farewell to the material pleasures of the world. 


HIS VOCATION, 


He had recognised that he was not dependent upon 
external circumstances. He had found himself within 
his trappings, and dimly discerned that there was some- 
thing ahead for him to do. But what? He had still 
fierce struggles to pass through, an anguish of the soul, 
in which, for all his prayers and yearnings, he could not 
discover his appointed task. At last, in the ever-present 
thought of the poor, he found his work. . And before he 
cou efficiently help them he felt that he must be 
one of them. He renounced all that he had once 
enjoyed. He became a mendicant, and through many 
scenes of anguish, doubt, self-conquest, we are 
brought to the supreme and celebrated scene in which 
he was brought by his own father before the justice of 
the town and prosecuted for having given away what did 
not belong to him. The bishops exhorted him to return 
to his father all that was rightly his. St. Francis in- 
stantly stripped himself naked, and laying his clothes 
and his money in a little heap before the bishop, he cried 
to the surrounding crowd, “ Listen and understand! Up 
to this moment I have called Pietro Bernardone my father. 
I now return to him his money and the garments I have 
received from him, and from this day I will only say, our 
Father which art in heaven.” Individual love was to be 
no more his than any other individual possession. The 
personal was henceforth entirely merged in the universal, 
and the Franciscan Order was there and then founded by 
one naked man. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
BY MR, THOMAS BURT. 


In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review there is a 
very interesting paper by Mr. Thomas Burt, which con- 
tains reminiscences and an estimate of his friend Charles 
Bradlaugh. It is twenty-three years since Mr. Burt first 
met Mr. Bradlaugh. It was at Blyth, when the much- 
abused iconoclast paid his first visit to that Northumbrian 
seaport, where the hotels refused to afford him lodging, or 
even to supply him witha cup of tea. Mr. Burt brought 
him home to supper, and he well remembers the flutter in 
his little dovecote when he introduced Mr. Bradlaugh to 
his wife and father. But for that invitation Mr. Bradlaugh 
would have had to walk four or five miles in order to get 
something to eat. The friendship thus begun ripened in 
Jater years, and lasted until his death. Mr. Burt declares 
that Mr. Bradlaugh was far the best speaker in mass 
meetings for workmen that he ever heard; he was 
unequalled and unapproached :— 

He was an accomplished debater, a powerful reasoner, but 
his logic was not based upon the cold formal rules of the 
schools ; it was fused, fired, set ablaze by the deep convictions 
and the passionate earnestness of the man, Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
addresses to the northern pitmen were always memorable. 
He loved the rough, horny-handed toiler. Long and deeply 
he had studied labour questions. Impassioned, eloquent, 
impressive, his speeches were at the same time measured, 
temperate, thoughtful, well-reasoned. 

Mr. Burt tells an amusing story of the estimate 
which Mr. Bradlaugh and Alexander Macdonald formed 
of each other on their first meeting. The sole weakness 
of these two men was their egotism, says Mr. Burt, and 
the curious thing was that each impressed the other as being 
the most egotistic man he ever knew. Mr. Bradlaugh’s ego- 
tism, however, was on the surface frank and undisguised. 
It was not the selfish conceit of a small fussy nature ; it 
had in it something of the lofty imperial bearing of 
Milton’s pride or of Burke’s. It was not the egotism of 
the heart, but the belief of a strong, brave man in him- 
self, in his rectitude and power. In the struggle for his 
seat he bore himself like a hero. In the quiet intervals 
of the fray, his forbearance, his patience and gentleness 
astonished everybody. Oaly once did he murmur, when 
in answer to some words of sympathy he spoke confi- 
dently of his ultimate triumph, but added, ‘‘there is so 
much for me to do, and I am growing old.” Of Mr. 
‘Gladstone’s speech on the Oaths question, Mr. Burt says 
it completely reconciled Mr. Wendell Phillips to tho 
Liberal leader. Mr. Burt was in America at the time, and 
che found Mr, Phillips in raptures over Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech. 

Oae of the finest speeches I ever read. It strikes the same 
high note of religious equality and freedom of thought as 
Milton’s “ Areopagitica,” and John Stuart Mill’s “ Liberty,” 
and is not unworthy to rank with these great efforts of the 
human intellect. That, or something like it, was Wendell 
Phillips's verdict. 

Another anecdote in Mr. Burt’s paper is the statement 
‘that Mr. John Bright told him that he would gladly have 
accompanied Dr. Kenealy up the floor of the House had 
he known that the Doctor had no friends to introduce 
him. As a member of Parliament, Mr. Burt gives Mr. 
Bradlaugh the highest praise. He says he was the most 
‘industrious and painstaking of members. 

No man ever did his parliamentary work more thoroughly 
and conscientiously ; no unofficial member ever in the same 
space of time made such an indelible mark on the statute 
book by carrying useful measures; no man in the same 

riod so powerfully and so beneficially influenced the 
“Government departments of the country. ; 





The workmen never had a truer, abler or morg 
judicious friend than he. 

Nothing touched Mr. Bradlaugh so much as the prayers 
which were offered up for him when he was at death's 
door two years ago. On his recovery, says Mr. Burt,— 

He told me how kind everybody had been. ‘My own 
people,” he said, speaking like a sort of Secular bishop, ‘“ werd 
loving and helpful. That was not strange or unexpected 
But that those who so utterly disagree with me, who think 
me so terribly wrong, should have shown sympathy, kindness, 
and appreciation is surprisingly wonderful.” Mr. Bradlaugl 
was not only one of the most generous, but he was one of the 
kindest and most tender-hearted men I have ever known 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s lack of faith in personal immortality did not 
blunt his sympathies, or slacken his endeavours. He wag 
neither a fatalist nor a sensualist. He did not say, “ There ig 
no life beyond the grave, therefore let us eat and drink,’ for 
to-morrow we die ;” on the contrary, he said with Professor 
Clifford, “ Let us take hands and help, for this day we are 
alive together.” He acted on the admonitory text of a greater 
Teacher still, which men of strong and of weak faith, and 
those of no faith at all, would do well to take to heart— 
“Work while it is day, for the night cometh when no man 
can work.” 

A POET ON MODERN POETRY. 
A PROPHECY BY MR. LEWIS MORRIS. 

In Murray's Magazine for July Mr. Lewis Morris has an 
article upon modern poetry, in which he speaks his mind 
pretty freely upon the poets of the century. He admits 
the improved technical workmanship in verse of the 
present day, and he speaks appreciatively of the emanci- 
patron from all rules that embarrass the flow of the 
writer’s inspiration, for which the supreme example is 
Walt Whitman. The initial defect of most of our poetry 
is that our poets do not consider whether or not they 
have got a good subject with which they are adequate to 
deal. Another defect is its tendency to extraordinary 
prolixity ; akin to this there is the cultivation of obscurity 
and the copying of the artificialities of the French verse, 

Mr. Morris concludes his paper as follows :— 

When we have got rid of the devastating pests of obscurity 
and triviality, when our poems are made lucid and not 
immensely long, when our poems have some human interest 
and pedantry has been rooted out, and we follow Greek 
models in the spirit and not the letter, and rely more upon 
metrical harmonies than upon the mere jingling of sound,— 

- when all this is done, will the English poet of the future, 
the poet long overdue, who will be, perhaps, wholly the poet 
of the twentieth century, turn his eyes exclusively, or 
even mainly, to the past? A great reward of fame awaits 
the writer of verse who shall so reproduce the emotional 
features of our modern life, its doubts and its faith, its 
trials and aspirations, as to transfigure it into a story more 
real and more touching than any story of a remote past. 
The great drama of human life is constantly being played 
on a wider stage, to larger and more critical audiences, 
with more complicated springs of action, with finer 
insight, with deeper apd more subtle psychological 
problems to solve, than were possible in old times. 
It is from these that real and new springs of poetry 
must flow. It is only in this direction that real progress can be 
made. All the varied impulses and wants of our modern life 
should find treatment by the poet of the future—the great 
gains of science should not be ignored by him, nor the 
insoluble but ever recurring problems of the relations of the 
Human to the Divine. Great as is the wealth of English 
poetry, I confess that to me the great bulk of it—and indeed, 
of the poetry of the world—even when it is not mere cater- 
wauling, seems trivial, insincere, and ineffectual to the last 
degree. Worthier interests and wider knowledge will inevi- 
tably generate a higher poetical type, which will be poetry 
and not prose, though it may throw aside much that to-day 
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SOME TRIBUTES TO MADAME BLAVATSKY. 
BY THEOSOPHISTS, 


Ineifer for June 15th is almost entirely devoted to 
tributes to Madame Blavatsky by those whom she has 
left behind her. Mrs. Besant succeeds to the sole 
editorship of Lucifer, over which she has been for some 
time co-editor with Madame Blavatsky. There are no 
fewer than sixteen articles devoted to this remarkable 
woman, all of them couched in the most exalted strain of 
loving reverence. Emily Killingsbury gives the following 
anecdote of Madame Blavatsky’s occult powers :— 


One morning at breakfast she told us that she had while 
asleep seen her nephew killed in the war then going on 
between Russia and Turkey. She described the manner of 
his death-blow, how he was wounded, the fall from his horse, 
and#ther details. She requested Col. Olcott and myself to 
make.a note of it, as well as the date, and before I left New 
York full confirmation of the event was received in a letter 
from Russia, all the circumstances corresponding with 
H. P. B.’s dream or vision. 

Countess Wachtmeister declares that Madame Bla- 
vatsky was the noblest and grandest woman this century 
has produced. Mr. Sinnett indulges in the expectation 
that her followers may recognise Madame Blavatsky in 
her new incarnation, for he speaks of the possibility 
that 
the new personality she may now have been clothed with, 
if already mature, may in the progress of events be 
identified by some of us now living before we in turn are 
called upon—or permitted—to use whichever phrase best 
suits our internal condition of mind—to pass through the 
great change ourselves. 


Mr. Charles Johnston says that with unparalleled force 
she asserted the soul, with transcendent strength she 
taught the reality of the spirit, by living the life and mani- 
festing the energies of an immortal :— 


And this dominant power and this clear interior light were 
united to a nature of wonderful kindness, wonderful gentle- 
ness, and absolute self-forgetfulness and forgiveness of wrong. 


She has left us the greatlesson of her life, a life true 
to itself, true to its spirit, true to its God. Mrs. Besant 
says that the most salient of her -characteristics was 
strength, sturdy strength, unyielding as a rock. She 
asserts in the most unqualified manner the absolute 
rectitude of Mme. Blavatsky :— 


She was rigidity itself in the weighter matters of the law; 
and had it not been for the injury the writers were doing 
themselves by the foulnesses they flung at her, I could often 
have almost laughed at the very absurdity of the contrast 
between the fraudulent charlatan and profligate they pictured, 
and the H. P. B. I lived beside, with honour as sensitive as that 
of the “very gentil parfait knyghte,” truth flawless as a 
diamond, purity which had in it much of a child’s candour 
mingled with the sternness which could hold it scatheless 
against attack. Apart from all questions of moral obligation, 
H. P. B. was far too proud a woman, in her personality, to 
tell a lie. 

Looking at her generally, she was much more of a man 
than a woman. Outspoken, decided, prompt, strong-willed, 
genial, humorous, free from pettiness and without malignity, 
she was wholly different from the average female type. She 
judged always on large lines, with wide tolerance for 
diversities of character and of thought, indifferent to out- 
ward appearances if the inner man were just and true. 
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The most interesting paper is Mr. Herbert Burrows’, 
who writes of what Madame Blavatsky was to him :— 


Two years ago Annie Besant and I saw H. P. B. for the 
first time, and now it is not many days since I stood by her 
lily-covered coffin and took my last lingering look at the per- 
sonality of the marvellous woman who had revolutionised 
the lives of my colleague and myself. Two years are but 
little as men count time, but these two have been so preg- 
nant with soul-life that the old days before them seem ages 
away. If it be true that life should be counted by epochs of 
the mind, then life, from the day that I first clasped H. P. B.’s 
hand to the moment when, majestic in her death sleep, I 
helped to wreathe around her body the palms from that 
far-off East which she loved so well, was richer, fuller, longer 
to me than a generation of the outward turmoil which has 
its little day and then is gone. 

He recalls the fact that Mrs. Besant. and he first went. 
to Madame Blavatsky’s with an introduction from me. 
— Burrows, after seeing her several times, began to see 
light :— 

I caught glimpses of a lofty morality, of a self-sacrificing 
zeal, of a coherent philesophy of life, of a clear and definite 
science of man and his relation to aspiritual universe. These 
it was which attracted me—not phenomena, for I saw none. 
For the first time in my mental history I had found a teacher 
who could pick up the loose threads of my thought and 
satisfactorily weave them together, and the unerring skill, 
the vast knowledge, the loving patience of that teacher grew 
on me hour by hour. Quickly | learned that the so-called 
charlatan and trickster was a noble soul, whose every day 
was spent in unselfish work, whose whole life was pure and 
simple as a child's, who counted never the cost of pain or 
toil if these could advance the great cause to which her 
every energy was consecrated. 

In addition to these articles, ten of the Theosophists 
publish a manifesto staking their honour upon the state- 
ment that Madame Blavatsky’s character was of a lofty 
and noble type; that her life was pure and her integrity 
spotless. 


A WORD FROM THE PSYCHICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


I regret to learn that some expressions in last month’s 
article on Madame Blavatsky seem to the officials of the 
Psychical Research Society to reflect an unjustifiable 
harshness upon Mr. Hodgson, who conducted their 
research into the “ phenomena” in India. The following 
letter from Mr. F. W. Myers explains itself :— 


Leckhampton House, Cambridge, June 22, 1891. 


Srr,—I should not have troubled you with any reply to Mr. 
Sinnett’s paper, in the REVIEW oF REvIEws for June, upon 
Madame Blavatsky and the Society for Psychical Research, 
had it not been for onesentence in that paper which suggested 
an inference at variance with fact, an inference which, on 
Mr. Hodgson’s behalf, I am bound to repudiate. 

“ At first,” says Mr. Sinnett, “the leaders of the S.P.R. 
undoubtedly accepted Mr. Hodgson’s views.” If it is intended 
to suggest that the members of the Committee who inquired 
into those alleged marvels have since that date in any way 
modified their condemnatory judgment, that suggestion is 
absolutely without foundation. 


I have not, indeed, encountered any member of our Society 
who, having studied the evidence contained in Part IX. of our 
Proceedings (published by Triibner in 1885, and to be had of 
any bookseller), has found his judgment in any degree 
affected by any of the so-called replies, or protestations of 
innocence, which have as yet been given to the public. 

I would beg the insertion of these few lines in justice to 
Mr. Hodgson, whom Mr. Sinnett has attacked in your columns, 
and who is now the secretary of the American branch of the 
8. P. R.—I an, sir, faithfully yours, 


FrEDERIC W. H. Myers, Hon. Sec. 8.P.R. * 
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A MOTHER AND HER BOY. 
BY HER MAJESTY NATHALIE, QUEEN OF SERVIA. 


In the double holiday number of the Gentlewoman, a 
solid mass of printed and illustrated matter, which, 
although it weighs a pound and a half, the Post Office 
carries from one end of the country to the other for a 
halfpenny, there aro many attractive features, but the 
most interesting is a contribution from Queen Nathalie 
¢f Servia, to which we are very glad to give the more ex- 
tended publicity of our pages. In this story Queen 
Nathalie tells in a parable the troubles through which 
she has gone in the attempt to secure her maternal 
rights over her uufortunate child, who is now the boy- 
king of Servia. It begins as follows :— ; 

NATHALIE AND HER SON. 

Once upon a time the good God gave to a woman a darling 
‘child. This child grew and developed in the arms of its 
mother, like a rosebui that is well cared for. The mother 
tended and loved it, ivr her sole happiness was bound up in 
tthe life of this child. 

The pleasant days passed quickly, one succeeding the 
-other rapidly, without the mother taking note how quickly 
they came and passed. In the boundless love which she had 
for her son, she looked on him as an angel which God had 
‘sent her to watch over. 

An Evil Spirit, whose only call was to thwart and make 
wretched persons who seemed contented and kindly, learned 
that there was.in this world a mother, whose supreme happi- 
ness infinitely surpassed all the ill-doings which the Evil 
‘Spirit had hitherto been able to effect. 

This made the dame angry, and from that date she began 
ito cogitate what could be done to destroy the happiness of 
this proud mother. af 

At length she decided to consnlt her most intimate friend, 
.a black-browed creature named Intrigue, so she flew rapidly 
to the home of the latter, who was seated in her hammock, 
‘her grizzly hair floating over her brooding, threatening 
“countenance, 

A PARABLE OF EX-KING MILAN. 


Evil and Intrigue then decide to summon up threo 
black imps, who decide to kidnap the child, as they 
‘cannot endure to witness the happiness of any human 
‘being. What follows is simply the recent Servian history 
written in the form of a fairy tale :— 

In the interval Intrigue had thought of something which 
~she whispered in the ear of Evil, and they then dis- 
appeared, © 

At that same hour the Mother was dreaming that she and 
her son were in a pleasant garden, surrounded by sweet- 
smelling flowers and the songs of birds. She gathered 
~flowers to form a crown for her child, and interleaved therein 
with roseleaves the words Goodness, Pity, Sympathy, Love, 
Pardon, while the child ran along before his mother, clapping 
‘his hands with joy at being in such a charming place. 
Suddenly there came a change—all was dark. The song of 
“birds, the scent of flowers disappeared, and they were led to 
-another country altogether strange to her. A powerful 
hand seized hold of the boy. With a cry of agony the 
Mother awoke, to find her boy sleeping calmly by her side, 
“a smile illuminating his face, as if brought there by a dream. 

Two days later, early in the morning, Intrigue went, staff 
‘in hand, from neighbour to neighbour, with crocodile tears 
>in her eyes, saying it was rumoured that the child was to be 
torn from his happy mother. 

_. The neighbours hurried to the Mother, begging of her to 
*be on the watch, for that there were evil men in the town 
who had been instigated to rob her of her son. 

The Mother, alarmed, called to mind her dream, but 
- quickly took courage, and replied, “It is impossible that 
~such a thing can be contemplated! No power, ke it ever so 
great, could steal a child from its own mother. No woman 
“ever brought into the world a son so wicked as to take from 
ame my only joy!” ’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE KIDNAPPING AT WIESBADEN. 


Poor Mother! She did not know that Intrigue was spread- 
ing this false news so as to induce her to withdraw herself 
from the protection of her friends, and to go toa far-off 
country where the capture of her son would be more easily 
effected j 

Evil and Intrigue suceeded in inducing the Mother to leave 
the place where she had lived so long, and to seek refuge in 
another country with her child. 

Soon the evil spirits hac: matured their plan. While the 
Mother slept, strange hands carried away her son On 
awaking she was desperate ; like a wounded lioness she ran 
from chamber to chamber, calling, ‘‘ My son, my son!” but 
only echo answered through the deserted rooms. She raised 
her arms imploringly to heaven, but only to hear the cry of 
Evil, who was floating in the air— 

“Ha! ha! Now, where is your boasted happiness? Never 
again shal] you look on the face of your child.” 

“Oh! mercy, mercy!” cried the Mother. ‘ Why have you 
separated me from my son? Who will care for him? Who 
will inspire him with the love of gentleness and goodness, 
those things which only a mother knows how to teach? Have 
mercy, Spirit of Evil,and give me back my child.” 

With a mocking laugh, Evil flew away, leaving the de- 
spairing mother weeping and tearing her hair. 


After a while the distraught mother arouses herself and 
sets off in the quest after her son. She wandered wearily 
from town to town for weeks and months, crossing rivers 
and mountains and passing over vast plains of snow until 
at last she comes back to a place which she recognises, and 
which of course stands for Belgrade under the new dis- 

ensation. The rest of the story ends more happily than 
it did, unfortunately, in real life. 


A FALSIFIED PROPHECY, ALAS ! 


There was an immense rampart erected, which could not be 
surmounted inany way, Seeing a traveller approaching, she 
said, “Friend, can you tell me who has put this barrier 
here?” 

“That is the work of the black spirits,” said he; “they 
have constructed it to prevent your from reaching your son.” 

She sighed when she heard that her son was on the other 
side of this mighty barricade, and endeavoured to scale ir, 
but the traveller prevented her efforts. Then she tried with 
all her strength to push aside the barrier, but all in vain, 
Weeping, she appealed to passers-by, but not one would give 
her any help, so alone she continued to force her way. 

Neither Evil nor Intrigue could prevent her doing this, and 
while she was resting from her labour, Hope appeared with 
his bright blue eyes, and gave her a passing smile of en- 
couragement. 

When Evil and Intrigue, who were on the alert, watch- 
ing her unsuccessful efforts, saw the rampart begin to bend 
they called upon the three imps, and bade them hold the 
barrier fast. 

But it was rather late in the day. While the black spirits 
were shrieking with anger, Hope was calling to her, “ For- 
ward, forward !” 

“Where is my son ?” asked she, and from the other side 
of the barricade might be heard a child’s voice calling, 
“ Mamma, mamma.” 

The rampart fell asunder, and the Mother and son were in 
each other’s arms. 

“No power can separate us now, my angel,” cried she. 

“But the three black imps—where are they?” cried the 


y. 
“Do not be afraid of them ; they are chained for ever, they 
can no longer harm us.” 
Evil and Intrigue spread their wings and flew away in 
despair. : 
“ What shall we do with these evil ones ?” asked the child. 
The Mother answered. “Our happiness will be their 
_ punishment. When demons weep, men are happy.” 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


PARIS THE TYPICAL MODERN CITY. 
BY DR. ALBERT SHAW, 


Wuen Dr. Albert Shaw was on this side the Atlantic 
last Christmas fixing up the arrangements for taking over 
the American editorship of the Review or Reviews, he 
spent a week in Paris to finally revise the facts and 
figures which he had collected on a previous visit in 
order to describe the salient features of the government of 
Paris. Hispaper appearsin the'July'number of the Century, 
and is as full of solid information as his other municipal 
studies which we have from time to time quoted in these 
pages. He regards Paris as the typical modern city 
which has sacrificed everything to the modern ideas of 
symmetry and regularity and has built an opera house asa 
central feature and suggestive symbol of the new spirit. 

ITS ADMINISTRATION. 

Dr. Shaw regards the adminstration of French municipal 
government as admirable foritssimplicity. Counsellorsare 
elected for three or four years at a time, andall retiresimul- 
taneously. The council elects the mayor and his execu- 
tive assistants, who in some places number ten or twelve. 
The mayor is a fully-armed executive officer and the 
council is limited cheifly to deliberation. Instead of 
administrating the town by a municipal council, a 
Frenchtown is administered by the mayor and his adjuncts. 
The American system is a futile attempt to combine both 
these systems, and the result is conflict, dissipation, and 
degradation of public municipal life, In Paris there 
are twenty arrondissements, each with its mayor 
and three adjuncts. They are really the salaried agents 
of the Prefect of the Seine. 


LIGHTING AND TRANSIT. 


After describing the police and the proposed scheme 
for reforming the administration, Dr. Shaw devotes 
three or four pages to the explanation of the 
scientific system which has resulted in making Paris 
the best lighted city in the world. She was the 
best lighted city even when she only used gas, but 
now she is on the point of being completely supplied 
with electric light better than in any other large city in 
the world. Dr. Shaw speaks very severely of the com- 
parative barbarism of the electric lighting appliances in 
America. Instead of leading the van America is between 
ten and fifteen years behind Europe in all the matters. 
He thinks that Paris requires a very great extension of 
street railways and omnibus lines, and the introduction 
of sma!! and rapid vehicles as well as a metropolitan 
system of railway. The underground electric road is 
destined to be in Dr. Shaw’s opinion the permanent rapid 
transit system of the world’s greatest cities, and in this 
matter Paris is likely to resume her place in the fore- 
000 by securing the Nord-Eiffel system of underground 

es. 

WHAT PARIS DOES FOR HER CITIZENS. 

The following is Dr. Shaw’s conclusion as to what 
Paris does for her citizens and what it all costs :— 

Paris, within its present limits, covers thirty square miles, 
ten of which are occupied by streets, waterways, and parks. 
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Two and a half million people dwell upon the remaining 
twenty square miles. They live in a remarkable condi- 
tion of order and apparent thrift and comfort. It 
requires an ordinary expenditure of from 250,000,000 to 
300,000,000 francs every year to defray the expenses of the 
city government - $25 for each man, woman, and child. This 
sum is more than twice as great as the average corresponding 
figure for the other great cities of Europe, such as Berlin and 
Vienna. The great public improvements and transformations. 
of Paris have imposed a debt upon the municipality of nearly 
$400,000,000, upon which the annual interest charge is about 
$20,000,000. ‘This is a vastly greater debt than any other 
city carries; but it is steadily shrinking under a system of 
terminable annuities by which the yearly interest payments 
gradually extinguish the principal. 


HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT. 


Assuming the annual cost of the city government per 
inhabitant to be 125 francs, it may be instructive to 
show where the money is expended. Twelve francs go 
to the maintenance of the police department with all its 
various services, three are paid for the cleansing and 
sprinkling of the streets, three and a half are said for 
public lighting, half a franc goes for protection against fire, 
ten francs are expended for the maintenance of the schools, ten 
more go for the support of hospitals and the relief of the poor, 
from eight to ten are spent in maintaining the ways of com- 
munication ; a sum that varies greatly from year to year, but 
which we may assume to call five francs, is paid out on new 
construction of streets and means of communication; and 
forty francs are required to meet interest and other payments 
on account of the municipal debt. The expenses of the 
general offices and city council, with a large salary list, and 
of various minor departments and services that need not be 
specified, easily account for the remainder of the 125 francs. 

The expense of public education in Paris will not be seri- 
ously criticised in any quarter. Probably no other city in 
the world secures equally advantageous results from the out- 
lay upon schools. But Paris does not stop with elementary 
education in reading, writing, and numbers. It maintains a 
marvellous system of industrial and trade schools for both 
sexes, in which almost everything that pertains to the pro- 
duction and traffic of Paris is taught andencouraged. I need 
not refer to the higher schools of science, of classics and 
literature, of engineering, and of fine art. All the flowers of 
civilisation are encouraged by the Paris municipality. 

The city’s care for its poorer population, as shown in the 
famous Mont de Piété and in the great system of savings 
banks, as wellas in the various kinds of hospitals and retreats, 
seems fully justified by the facts of Paris life. The municipal 
savings bank is another great establishment that represents 
the thrifty side, just as the Vont de Piété suggests the 
unfortunate side, of the life of the common people of Paris, 


HOW THE REVENUE IS RAISED. 


Having given the cost of Paris government, I must not omit 
in a summary way to explain how the 250,000,000 francs or 
more a year come into the treasury. More than 140,000,000- 
francs accrue from the octroi taxes—levied as local customs 
dues upon foods, wines, fuel, building materials, and certain 
other articles brought into the city—and are therefore indi- 
rect taxation. Some 35,000,000 francs are obtained by direct 
forms of taxation, chiefly upon rental values and house occu- 
pancy. From 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 francs are gained by 
the profits of the city’s various enterprises such as markets. 
and abattoirs, and from its relations with the gas, water, 
street-railway, cab, and other profitable monopolies. The 
rest comes in large part from the national treasury, which. 
pays its considerable proportion towards the cost of police,. 
of paving, and of some other services in which the country as 
a whole is concerned. If Paris spends vast sums in her- 
municipal housekeeping, she has diverse, magnificent, and 
permanent results to show, and her people are, as I believe, 
enriched rather than impoverished by their common invest~ 
ments as a municipality. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 
SOME AMERICAN EXPERIENCES. 


Tue Homiletic Review for June publishes a symposium 
of interviews as to the change in the position of woman 
in the American Churches which has been brought about 
of late years. Four representative women are inter- 
‘viewed on the subject, and the statements which they 
make should be read by all who are interested in woman’s 
~work in the Church throughout the world. Mrs. Margaret 
Bottome says :— 


As far as my observation goes, women are now doing more 
‘church work than they ever did. I have never known the 
‘poor and the sick to be so well cared for as they are to-day. 

To-day women are ahead of men in their religious readings 
—actually they are better informed. Then, if they are 
‘Christians, they are supposed to be more spiritual than men. 
Women have the opportunity of speaking in the Methodist, 
‘the Congregational, the Presbyterian and the Baptist 
‘churches. There has been a wonderful change in the higher 
education of women, and the Church ought to be benefited 
‘by it. The old notion was that the women should keep 
‘silent in the Church, bat the time has come, I think, when 
‘she had better be active on that line. In society she leads 
‘in conversation, she leads on the stage, she leads everywhere 
else—why should she not lead along the particular line 
where she is needed ? 


Mrs. A. R. Brown, of the New York City Mission, con- 
firms Mrs. Bottome :— 


In the church work in which I am engaged, we have had 
deaconesses for fifteen years, though we do not call them by 
that name; they are practically the same thing, and I am 
highly in favour of having deaconesses in the churches. 
They have them in the Episcopal Church, and the Methodist 
Church has them without calling them by that name; they 
call them church officers, but they do the deaconess’s work 
all the same. 

In the matter of parochial visitation, women would be 
etter than men. In city missionary work we find that 
‘women can get access to a home where a prejudice would 
exist against a pastor representing a church. 


Marion Harland says :— 


Women are now better organised and comprehend more 
intelligently their place and importance in the Church. 
‘Witness the Boards of Foreign and Domestic Missions 
managed by them, each of which has its auxiliary in every 
country and city church. Thirty-five years ago, woman’s 
work in the parish was represented by an annual fair, a 
Strawberry festival, and a Sunday-school class. Everything 
else was done by her at second hand. 


Miss Greenwood, the superintendent of the Evangelical 
section of the N.W.C.T.U. thinks that while much has 
deen done,much remains to be done, and illustrates what 
she thinks by the following remark :— 


That women are increasingly active in the philanthropies 
f the Church, her entertainments for raising money, and in 
charitable institutions, none can doubt. But the question 
may be seriously asked whether she is as active now as 
formerly in the spiritual work of the Church. The failure 
of many pastors to recognise the fitness of woman for 
spiritual work and teaching has led hundreds of them to 
seek elsewhere an open door of liberty and service. Woman’s 
Union prayer-meetings, missionary organisations conducted by 
‘vomen, and especially the varied departments of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, have manifested the power 
and ability of women in executive and spiritual work. The 
Church is losing, we believe, great power by failing to 
recognise fully the leading of Providence and the spirit of 
the times. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THERE is a charming poem in the English Illustrated 
for July, by Violet Fane, on an old rocking horse in a 
lumber room :— 


He wears saddle, and stirrups, and snaffle, 
And frontlet of faded blue, 
And a bridle-rein 
On his flowing mane, 
And his tail fits on a screw. 
Alas! for the sorrows and changes 
Since, mounting this dappled grey, 
With whip in hand 
To some fairy land 
I was speedily borne away ! 


And I think, as I stroke him sadly, 
“For one hour, how sweet it would be 
If the women and men 
Who were children then, 
Could be all as unchanged.as he!” 


Although it does not properly come under the head of 
“ Poetry in the Periodicals,” I publish with much pleasure 
the following verses which have been sent me from the 
Congo Free State in response to Mr. Harrison’s appeal 
for the restoration of the Elgin marbles to Greece. It is 
a remarkable instance of the large range of the Review, 
and of the interest which many of our expatriated 
countrymen take in the problems of the old world which 
they have left behind :— 


Give back the Elgin marbles ; let them lie 
Unsullied, pure, beneath an Attic sky. 
The smoky fingers of our northern clime, 
More ruin work than all the ancient time. 
How oft’ the roar ofthe Pirzen sea, 
Through column’d hall and dusky temple stealing, 
Hath struck these marble ears, that now must flee 
The whirling hum of London, noonward reeling. 


Ah! let them hear again the sounds that float 
Around Athene’s shrine on morning's breeze,—- 
The lowing ox, the bell of climbing goat, 
And drowsy drone of far Hymettus’ bees. 


Give back the marbles ; let them vigil keep 
Where Art still lies, o’er Pheidias’ tomb, asleep. 


ROGER CASEMENT. 
Lukunga Valley, Cataract Region of the Lower Congo. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for July appears the following 
sounet, by Philip Bourke Marston :— 


When with thy life thou did’st encompass mine, 

And I beheld, as from an infinite height, 

Thy love stretch pure and beautiful as light, 
Through utmost joy I hardly could divine 
Whether my love of thee it was, or thine, 

Which so my heart astonished with its might. 

But now at length familiar with the sight, 
80 I can bear to look where planets shine, 

Even more deep the wonder grows to 

That thou shouldst love me; while my love of thee 
Does of my being seem a second part ; 
Still often now as from a dream I start, 

To think that thou, even thou.—thou lovest me, 
I being what I am, thou what thou art. 


In addition to a sonnet there is a poem entitled “ Love’s 
Lady” in the Fortnightly Review, by the same hand. I 
have only room for one verse :— 


In stately body God thy soul did clothe— 


& 
Thy perfect soul—that so thou might’st have both 
To take away the hearts of men, withal ; 
And tenderness to strength He did betroth. 
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MR. ALBERT PELL. 


A POOR LAW REFORMER OF THE OLD SCHOOL, 


Tue first place in the current number of Help is 
devoted to an account of an interview with Mr. Pell, 
amember of the old school of political economists, to 
whom out-door relief is the accursed thing. Mr. Pell 
belongs to a school which has had its day, and he is in 
pronounced opposition to the tendencies of the present 
times. But Mr. Pell isa man who has thoroughly mastered 
the subject with which he deals. He puts forward no 
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Orne ‘MR. AIBERT PELL. 


proposition which he has not tested in practical adminis- 
tration, and his experience is as great and as varied as 
that of any person who deals with the subject at the 
present time. I have not room to extract much of what 
Mr. Pell had to say, but his interview is full of acute 
observation and embodies the result of a life spent in the 
service of the poor. The following list of books which 
Mr, Pell has drawn up for those who wish to study the 
question of Poor Law Relief will be found very useful, 
The best work on the subject is “ Aschrott’s Study of 
the English Poor Law System.” Aschrott was a German 
sent by Prince Bismarck to draw up a -vort of our 
system for guidance of the Germans. Aschrott is an 
extremely able and accurate writer; his book has been 
translated into English, and is published by Knight 
and Co. There are all the facts that are necessary to a 
due understanding of our system. It is the most com- 
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plete monograph of which I know. In addition, here is 
a list of some of the books which should be on the library 
table of any one who deals with the question of Poor Law 
Relief :— 

“The History of the Poor Laws, with Observations,” by 
Richard Burn, LL.D., 1764.“ A History of the English Poor 
Law,” by Sir Geo. Nicholls ; dedicated to the Boards of Guar- 
dians of the several Poor Law Unions in England and Ireland 
(John Murray, 1854). Professor Fawcett on “ Pauperism.” 
Dr. Chalmers’ “ Christian and Economic Polity of a Nation.” 
“ The Original,” by Thomas Walker, barrister-at-law, and one 
of the police magistrates of the Metropolis. “ What Sociak 
Classes Owe to Each Other,” by Professor Sumner (New York: 
Harper Brothers). Arthur Young’s “ Travels in France”; 
2nd part, p. 438, 2nd edition. Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, 1834. Reports to the Foreign Office on Poor Laws 
in Foreign Countries ; with introductory remarks by Andrew 
Doyle (Parliamentary Paper, 1875). Reports of the Poor 
Law Conferences, 1876 to 1890 (Knight and Co.). Local 
Government Board Annual Reports—lst Rept., 1871-72: 
Edward Wodehouse on “ Out-Relief;” 2nd Rept., 1872-73: 
Albert Pell on “ Out-door Relief in Brixworth Union;” 3rd 
Rept., 1873-74: Rev. Wm. Bury on “ Out-door Relief in Brix- 
worth Union ;” Hy. Longley—‘“ Poor Law Administration in 
London;” Octavia Hill—* Relief: Official and Volunteer 
Agencies in Administering ;” and Col. Lynedoch Gardiner. 

The method by which reform may be effected will be found 
fairly stated in the 2nd and 3rd Reports of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the case of the Brixworth Union in North- 
amptonshire, 


In reply to a question Mr. Pell said :— 


“T think you exaggerate the feeling in favour of out-door 
relief. I aman East Londoner; my father was born there. I 
have spent much of my life in the midst of the population 
which is supposed to demand most of the sympathy and the 
compassion of your philanthropic reformers, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I would undertake to fight a guardians” 
election in any part of the East End where out-door relief 
has been abolished, and win it on the strength of the feeling 
in opposition to out-door relief. It is the most potent engine 
yet devised to drag down the rates of wages to starvation 
limit. ~ 

“In the East of London we found that when we abolished 
out-door relief the sweaters simply raised the wages by 
the amount of the help the workers had been receiving from 
the rates. A certain minimum is indispensable to keep body 
and soul together. Where outdoor relief is given, the sweater 
simply makes up the margin, and so reduces wages ; when no 
relief is given he has to pay the sum which is necessary to 
keep his men going. All this, however, is mere A B C, and 
has been verified over and over again. If you want to 
reduce wages, give out-door relief, and,” said Mr. Pell, bright- 
ening up as he talked, “there can be no greater mistake in 
the world than to think that the East Londoners are to be 
pitied. I have a great admiration for the denizens of East 
London. They are self-reliant, energetic, highly-vitalised 
people. The happiness, the buoyancy, and the good spirits 
are to be found not in the West, but in the East. They area 
happier set of people than you take them to be, and if you 
leave them alone they would work out their own salvation 
much better than you think. 

“In seventeen years in Brixworth Union, since we discon- 
tinued out-door relief, we have saved the rates a gross sum of 
£60,000, which is equivalent to a money grant to each house- 
holder in the Union of £20, and all this without any real 
hardship. When we began in Brixworth one person in every 
thirteen was a pauper, and there were out-door paupers- 
in every one of the thirty-six parishes of the Union in 1876. 
Now, in nineteen parishes we have no out-door paupers, and 
in seven no paupers of any kind in or out of the workhouse. 
Instead of one pauper in thirteen, the proportion is now one 
in a hundred and one, and instead of the numbers in the 
workhouse having gone up, as people declared, they have 


actually gone down.” 
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IS MAMMON THE GOD OF THE AMERICANS? 
YES AND NO. BY TWO DISPUTANTS. 


General Hawkins writes an article in the North 
American Review for June, entitled ‘‘ Brutality and 
Avarice Triumphant,” in which he declares that 
“*Plunder Made Easy” ought to be the motto of the 
United States :— 


From the beginning of the Rebellion to the present time 
‘insatiable greed, practically uncontrolled by law or by any 
decent show of regard for morality or rights of property, has 
swept over our land, a mighty, invisible power for evil. 


A TERRIBLE INDICTMENT. 


In support of this terrible indictment he describes, first, 
the gigantic frauds perpetrated by dishonest contractors 
during the war. Secondly, the great series of schemes 
for plunder called the Land Grant Acts, which were 
bribed through Congress, and which resulted in the hand- 
ing over to corrupt private corporations large public lands, 
amounting in the aggregate to a territory larger than 
France. . . Thirdly, even worse than this was the grant- 
ing of public bonds to the civic railroads to the extent of 
sixty-five million dollars. Fourthly, railway wrecking 
has become a favourite American industry, and has been 
reduced to a fine art. Fifthly, land stealing from the 
Government is one of the most popular and profitable 
occupations of a considerable number of citizens. The 
Starroot thieves stole property in this way to 
the value of six millions sterling. Sixthly, another 
favourite industry is stealing standing timber from 
public lands.; Seventhly, stock- watering has been 
carried to such an extent that three-fifths of the alleged 
stock of the railroads in the United States represent water, 
that is to say, purely fictitious capital, of five hundred 
‘million sterling, has been created by this simple expedient. 
Eighthly, trusts have been formed which have capitals for 
three times their real value and are responsible for an 
unwarrantable and dishonest issue of stocks and bonds to 
the extent of one thousand million sterling. Ninthly, 
American officials habitually practise a system of corporate 
‘bonds which, if it were initiated in Europe, would lead to 
the officials being sent to gaol as felons. Tenthly, truck 
in its worst form in the shape of contractors and contracts 
flourish everywhere. In addition to these various ways 
of thieving, General Hawkins proceeds to indict 
American civilisation under many other heads. American 
‘hotels are built like match-boxes, as if for the purpose of 
wproviding an expeditious crematory furnace for their un- 
‘fortunate denizens. American theatres are built like 
‘inflammable tinder-boxes. Game is being exterminated 
‘throughout the whole continent. Three million buffaloes 
were killed in three years, and now there are said to be in 
the American continent only i,091 buffaloes either running 
wild or in captivity. Singing birds are being exter- 
‘minated in the most ruthless fashion, the lobster is being 
ikilled out, the choice oysters are following, and the 
ealmon will disappear. But the cim.x of all American 
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iniquity is the ill-treatment of the Indians. It is a black 
story covering the American people with everlasting 
shame, All this is due to the fact that the average 
American worships mammon, and mammon alone :— 


They have established a national standard, and now only 
one kind of success is acknowledged. Morality has no 
market value. High character is impracticable, and intel- 
lectual achievement pays no dividends. These qualities count 
for very little in the estimation of the public when compared 
with the glory of great possessions. The ownership of 
millions, no matter how obtained, constitutes a theme of 
almost rational admiration ; and if they were stolen outright 
and their possessor is out of prison, the homage would be 
about the same. The motto is, “We worship the millions in 
her4, and no questions asked.” 


COL. INGERSOLL’S REPLY. 


The other side of the picture is represented by Colonel 
Ingersoll, who challenges almost every count in General 
Hawkins indictment, although he admits that nothing 
can be said to justify the American treatment of the 
Indians, He extenuates most of the offences alleged by 
General Hawkins, and then winds up by an eloquent 
eulogium upon the improvement that has been effected 
since the American war. He says :— 

The constitution of the United States is now the charter 
of human freedom, and all laws inconsistent with the idea 
that all men are entitled to liberty have been repealed. ‘The 
black man knows that the constitution is his shield, that the 
laws protect him, that our flag is his, and the black mother 
feels that her babe belongs to her. Where the slave-pen 
used to be, you will find a schoolhouse. The dealer in human 
flesh is now a teacher; instead of lacerating the back of a 
child, he develops and illumines the mind of a pupil. 

There is now freedom of speech. Men are allowed to 
utter their thoughts. Lips are no longer sealed by mobs. 
Never before in the history of our world has so much been 
done for education. 

The amount of business done in a country on credit is the 
measure of confidence, and confidence is based upon honesty. 
So it may truthfully be said that, where a vast deal of busi- 
ness is done on credit, an exceedingly large per cent. of the 
people are regarded as honest. In our country a very large 
per cent. of contracts are faithfully fulfilled. Probably there 
is no nation in the world where so much business is done on 
credit as in the United States. The fact that the credit of 
the Republic is second to that of no other nation on the globe 
would seem to be at least an indication of a somewhat 
general diffusion of honesty. 

There is in our country no real foundation for these wide 
and sweeping slanders. This, in my judgment, is the best 
government, the best country, in the world. The citizens of 
this Republic are, on the average, better clothed and fed and 
educated than any other people. They are fuller of life, 
more progressive, quicker to take advantage of the forces of 
nature, than any other of the children of men. 

The highest test of civilisation is the treatment of women 
and children. By this standard America stands first among 
nations. 

There is a magnitude, a scope, a grandeur, about this 
country—an amplitude—that satisfies the heart and the 
imagination. We have our faults, we have our virtues, but 
our country is the best. 





Tue month of June saw the first number of the London 
Phonographer, a journal devoted to typewriting and 
shorthand, published at twopence monthly at 63, 
Chancery Lane. It is clearly printed, and contains much 
matter of practical interest to typists and stenographers. _ 
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SOME AUSTRIAN STATESMEN. 


THE writer of the article on the “Statesmen of Europe” 
in the Leisure Hour this month deals with some 
statesmen. who, although well known in Austria- 
Hungary, are 
seldom heard 
of in western 
Europe. This 
gives greater 
value to the 
paper, because 
itis very rarely 
that you can 
find any au- 
thentic infor- 
<. mation on the 

» subject of the 
) personalities 
i] of Austria- 

}) Hungary in 
j ji} English print. 
‘" Of those des- 
cribed in this 
month, Dr. 
Rieger is the 
best known, 

MEAS: GRAGR, the leader of 
the Old Czechs, although, as is often the case when he has 
obtained recognition abroad, his day has almost closed 
in his own country. The writer says :— 

At present it is Gregr’s star which is in the ascendant ; 
Rieger has been cast to the political dead, and the word 
“‘ Hajmba” (shame) is constantly thrown in his face. He is 
an old man now, and with the trembling hand of age he has 
addressed a melancholy farewell to his people, which has 
been published in the Pozor. He bids adieu to those who 
will no longer recognise his leadership, and who so ungrate- 
fully reward his lifelong services, his exhausting struggles 
against the Germans, against mighty governments, even at 
moments against the Crown itself; combats which he has 
conducted with the wild enthusiasm of a Ziska and the 
passionate ardour of a Hus. : 

Dr. Rieger has certainly done more for the revival of 
Czechish nationalism than any other man alive, and to him 
theBohemians 
‘owe the crea- 
tion of the 
‘Czech Univer- 
sity and the 
‘Czech Aca- 
‘demy of Scien- 
‘ces. In com- 
pany with his 
father -in - law 
the was the 
first who by 
pen and ton- 
gue stemmed. 
‘the Germanic 
current that \fJ 
was fast obli- \\ 
‘terating all))|! 
‘the distinctive |) 
nationalist |\ 
‘features of 
Bohemia, and 
“for many years 
‘he was the 
most popular V\ W/' GH: 
man in the Sr 
country. HERR VON KALLAY. 

Whether he did his Czech compatriots real service by resus- 
vitating their pride in their Slavonic origin, and rendering 








their amalgamation as Austrians with their German fellow 
subjects for ever impossible, is a question upon which opinions 
aust differ; but no one can doubt the sincerity of Dr. Riegers’ 
patriotism, and when the passion of electoral contests has 
subsided, there must inevitably bea feeling of regret through- 
out Bohemia that the eloquent statesman should at the last 
elections have failed to find a constituency to return him. 

Herr Gregr, the editor of the Narodny-Listy, has 
been for eighteen years always ready for combat, writin 
all night and speaking all day, although it was not unt 
1885 that he was elected to the Reichsrath. He is a man 
of fierce eloquence and violent temper. 

He speaks highly of Herr Von Kallay, who, as Mirister 
of Finance, is Minister for Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
He speaks Russian, Servian, Roumanian, and Turkish as 
well as Hungarian and German. He says the appoint- 
ment of Count Kalnoky to Foreign Affairs has increased 
the probabilities of European peace. 

It may be interesting to note that the new Austrian 
Parliament contains fifty lawyers, twelve doctors, eight 
architects and engineers, twenty-nine civil servants, twenty 
priests, 146 landowners, thirty merchants and manufac- 
turers, nine authors and journalists, forty professors, and 
six gentlemen of no profession. 


THE BACCARAT CASE AND THE LAW. 
BY SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 


In the Nineteenth Century for July Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen deals with gambling and the law in a 
somewhat dull and prosy article, the gist of which is con- 
tained in the following remarks :— 

Parliament will not have done what it practically can to 
discourage gambling and bets, until it has condemned it in 
general terms, which it would be perfectly easy to do, by 
reciting that, whereas gambling is a practice opposed to the 
public interests, it is hereLy declared to be illegal, and all 
bets, whether made by agents or between principals, and all 
contracts ancillary to gambling, shall be void, and if made 
by an agent the principal may revoke his authority to pay the 
bet at any time whatever. 

There is one point of view in the recent baccarat case 
which has possibly appealed forcibly to the people at large, 
though with no great claim to reason upon the part of those 
who make the appeal. It is occasionally said that the law as 
it stands exhibits practical partiality in the odious form of 
undue lenity to the rich in comparison with the poor. How 
can it be just, it is said, that the Prince of Wales and other 
people of the highest rank should go to Mr. Wilson’s house 
and play baccarat with impunity, whilst the newspapers are 
continually filled with accounts of raids upon gambling- 
houses whith do not doa tenth part of the harm that is done 
by Mr. Wilson’s house? The answer, of course, is plain. 
There is all the difference in the world between keeping a 
house in which every one may gamble and private gambling 
which no one can share in without a special invitation. 

It may be a question whether, as matters g2, too much ine 
dulgence is not shown to notorious gamblers who carry on 
their practices in public. It is true that under 36 and 37 
Vict. c. 38, s. 3,a man who plays or bets in any street, road, 
highway, or other open and public place to which the public 
have, or are permitted to have, access, with any cards or in- 
struments of gaming, or any coin, cash, token, or other 
articles used as an instrument of such wagering or gaming, 
is a rogue and vagabond, and as such may be imprisoned by 
a magistrate for three months; but though at most great 
racecourses this offence is frequently committed with every 
sort of impudence and impunity, it is not properly punished, 
as the police are not instructed to apprehend the offenders, 
as they certainly ought to be. 

Upon the whole, I think that nothing beyond the slight 
modification above suggested could be done by way of addi- 
tion to the law relating to gambling except a remedy which, 
if it were efficient, would be worse than the disease. 
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DISSENT BY AN EX-DISSENTER. 
BY THE REV. G. 8. REANEY. 


Tat there is no one so zealous as a pervert is an old 
‘saying, of which the Rev. G. S. Reaney is the latest illus- 
tration. Mr. Reaney the other day was a Congregation- 
alist minister, well known and universally respected by his 
fellow-Congregationalists, who certainly could not be 
accused of treating him with any harshness or injustice. 
Recently, however, he has discovered that duty calls him to 
the Church of England, and thither he has betaken him- 
self, carrying with him the cordial good wishes of the 
Nonconformists whom he has deserted. Unfortunately 
this good feeling does not seem to be reciprocated, and 
in the Newbery House Mayazine for July we have an 
article, entitled ‘‘ Dissent at the May Meetings,” which is 
much more hostile to Nonconformity than any article I 
have read for a long time from the pen of a Churchman. 
Mr. Reaney seems to have gone over not so much to the 
Church of England as to the Church Defence Associa- 
tion, for his paper is much more like the style of a lecture 
on Church Defence than that of the graver and more 
statesmanlike attitude of the Church of England herself. 
Mr. Reaney’s method of dealing with the voluntary 
churches of which he was until recently a bright and 
shining light, may be gathered from the last paragraph 
in his article, in which he summarises what he has to say 
upon the subject :— 

Egotistical, yet depressed; united only as against the 
Church, but separated into scores of sects and as many 
necessary schisms ; professedly more spiritual than the Estab- 
lishment, yet cultivating the seeds of secularism in their 
political policy and national education—Dissent with much 
zeal and generosity, with many notable, eloquent, scholarly 
and saintly men, with traditions both splendid and sad, is 
fast yielding the ground it once held, the spiritual principles 
it once defended and adorned, and the noble protest it once 
raised against political tyranny. This may seem a severe 
judgment ; but it is just, and the justness of it is proved by 
the appearance which English dissent made at itsannual func- 
tions in London during the last two months. Under the sonor- 
ous and common designation, Dissent, there exists a denomi- 
nationalism as varied as it is mutually antagonistic, as 
egotistical as it is depressed, and which, while more pro- 
fessedly spiritual than the Church, is deeply secular in the 
two most vigorous and vehement movements which charac- 
terise it to-day—Liberationism and National Elementary 
Education. 





Natural History Papers. —In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, a Country Parson, writing from a eountry 


parsonage, gives us a study of the natural history of his 

rish. In the Contemporary, Mr. Pigott describes the 

t home of the bearded tit in England. The haunts of 
the black sea-bass and izard hunting in the Pyreneesare de- 
scribed in Scribner's Magazine. In the Atlantic Monthly 
an article on “The Male Ruby Throat” continues the 
discussion of the question as to how it is that the male 
humming bird takes no part inthe rearing of its young. 
Ina —— in Longman’s the writer protests against the 
habit of wholesale murder which is exterminating many 
of our rarest birds, 
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HOW TO FEDERATE THE EMPIRE. 
A PROFESSOR’S SCHEME, 


Proressor Cyrit Ransome discusses this question under 
the title ‘‘ Wanted, a Statesman,” in the Contemporary 
Review for July. He passes in review several schemes, and 
sums up strongly in favour of admitting Colonial repre- 
sentatives into the House of Commons. 

In the first place, it may be noted that such a plan would 
be strictly in accordance with precedent, for Henry VIII. at 
the same time when he calle1 members from Cheshire and 
from Wales called them also from Calais, and members from 
Calais sat in the House of Commons, with full rights of 
membership, down to the time when the town was lost to the 
English Crown. In the second place, it is in accordance with 
the practice of at least one other Colonial power, for members 
for Martinique and Algeria sit in the French House of 
Deputies. I1t is in accord, too, with the views of Burke, who 
would have wished to see Colonial representatives at West- 
minster had the conditions of time and space rendered such 
an experiment possible in his day. It seems also to be in 
accord with the wishes of the Prime Minister. 


In the second place, the shrinkage of the world has 
made the representation of the colonies at Westminster 
a very simple matter, and if the basis of the repre- 
sentation throughout the Empire were to be taken at 
one member for every 60,000, we should have a House 
of Commons numbering 832 members. Inthe United 
States, the scale is one member to every 170,000, which 
weuld give a House of Commons of 294, In the third 
place, there would have to be some readjustment of 
functions. To meet this difficulty Mr. Ransome makes 
the following suggestion :— 


It would clearly be inadmissible for the Colonial repre- 
sentatives to sit and vote upon all affairs as the members for 
Calais did in the old days, They would not wish it, and we 
should not allow it. The problem to be solved, therefore, is 
narrowed down to the discovery of some plan by which a dis- 
tinction could be drawn between Imperial and local affairs, 
the one to be the province of the House as a whole, the other 
of the representatives of the United Kingdom. Three 
methods of dealing with the case present themselves im- 
mediately —(I.) A large extension of the system of loca 
government, which should reduce to a minimum, even if it 
could not eventually get rid of, the domestic business of the 
United Kingdom, or of the several sections of it, possibly 
carrying with it the reduction of membership in the 
Imperial Parliament in exchange for the constitution of a. 
local assembly; (II.) The free use of the expedient 
of Grand Committees constituted on the lines of the several 
sections of the United Kingdom; (III.) The withdrawal of 
Colonial members when business wasin hand which the Speaker 
defined as domestic. In all these cases the Constitutional 
crux would lie in determining the relations of the heads of 
departments to the Imperial Parliament, to the localised 
Parliament or Grand Committee, and to one another. It isa 
problem of enormous difficulty; but there is nothing to show 
that it is insoluble. 





Letters of Charlotte Bronté—In Macmillan for 
July there is avother instalment of the unpublished 
letters of Charlotte Bronté, in one of which she dis-- 
tinctly says that her brother Branwell never knew that 
she had written a single line, which proves that he never 
claimed the credit of her writings. There are some in- 
teresting letters in which Charlotte Bronté defends the- 
character of Rochester in “ Jane Eyre.” 
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A MURDER ON THE EVE OF ST. JOHN. 
A WEIRD GHOST STORY FROM SWITZERLAND. 


THERE is an excellent ghost story quite of the first 
class in the July number of Blackwood. It is called the 
“Eve of St. John in a Deserted Chalet,” and is told by 
Frank Cowper as a marvellous experience through 
which he passed on a little plateau quite hidden 
from the Lake of Geneva, but sufficiently near to be 
visible from the hotel of Territet. If it be a genuine ex- 
perience, and not merely spun from the imagination of 
the writer, in which case, of course, it would lose all 
interest, it is impossible to deny that Mr. Cowper is right 
in saying “it seemed as easy to explain it as a spiritual 
manifestation as to believe in so marvellously circum- 
stantial a dream.” . 

The story is briefly as follows:—High in the hills 
around Lake Geneva, Frank Cowper, belated, found him- 
self at midnight beside a ruined chalet, on the Eve of 
St. John. Cold, weary, and faint from loss of blood by a 
fall, he sought refuge within. There was a dank, horrible 
smell inside the chalet, and the light which he had seen 
in the window as he entered it disappeared. Groping in 
the darkness his foot kicked against a bundle, which he 
‘took to be a bundle of sticks or twigs. He sat down 
upon it and the twigs, or what he thought to be twigs, 
cracked and broke under his weight. Just as he was 
nodding off to sleep something cold grasped his hand and 
theld it as cold as ice :— 


A low, unearthly, far-away laugh—a laugh so full of blood- 
~curdling, heartless, cruel, mocking devilry, such as I never 
heard before, and I hope never to hear again, broke the 
«dead silence. At the same time a shadow seemed to piss 
between me and the pale light which marked the other 
window. 


As he sat there with his hand fast as with paralysis, the 
~twigs in the sack on which he was sitting crackled when 
she moved, and a pale phosphorescent glow, which he had 

noticed on entering the chalet, seemed brighter over the 

-sack than elsewhere. There was a great tub in the 
«corner, a kind of tub which he had never seen before. 
He looked closer at the sack, and noticed what looked 
like three long twigs lying almost across it; he looked 
closer still, and to his horror he saw tliey were the 
-emaciated fingers of what was almost a skeleton. Spring- 
‘ing up in horror, his foot kicked the sack, and the 
om rolled out on the floor. But there was worse to 
follow :— 


I started up, and would have rushed from the hut . . . 

“Good heavens; what is that?” I gasped, as, instead of 
stepping forward, I shrank back in greater horror. A figure 
was entering the hut. A wizened decrepit figure staggering 
under a heavy load. It made no sound as it came in. I 
could not see its face. The load on its back seemed to be 
alive. It stirred and writhed as it lay across the shoulders 
of its bearer. The figure came close to me. ‘As it stepped 
over the sack, the same horrible, blood-curdling, cruel low 
laugh or chuckle grated on the silence. It paused and looked 
up. Can any words describe that face, the expression, I 
wonder? Malignant, gratified hate, the cruel smile of a 
~dangerous lunatic, cunning and diabolical; the ferocity of a 
“brutal murderer, were all in that awful face. The face of a 
~aman long dead, grinning, dry, black, and repulsive, like the 
“mummies in the morgue of the Hospice of St. Bernard, 

‘ The figure passed on. It went towards the huge tub in 
«the corner. The burden still convulsively writhed at 
‘intervals. -I now noticed, for the first time, that a vapour 
~seemed to curl up and float over the great caldron. 


The- 
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figure, with its still feebly moving burden, had reached the 
corner. Silently it came up to the tub. The burden twitched 
convulsively. There was a heave. The vapour seemed sud- 
denly agitated, and the figure remained alone, intently 
watching the interior of the tub. The vibrating of the huge 
vessel and the twisting vapour told of some frightful con- 
tortions within. But all was silent as the grave. I could 
stand it no longer. I rushed to the door. 


Notwithstanding this terribie experience Mr. Cowper 
managed to return to the chalet and go to sleep, which 
says a great deal for the strength ofhis nerves. When he 
awoke he remembered what he had seen, as if in a 
horrible dream, but in the light of day he saw the ghastly 
hands and the grinning skull. He went to examine the 
gigantic wooden vessel, and in it he found another 
skeleton. The head had fallen off, and was lying at the 
side of a heap of mouldering bones. He hurned down 
to the lake and came upon two peasants who upon hear- 
ing that he had passed the night in the chalet asked him 
if he had seena ghost. He asked them why the chalet 
was left neglected. They told him that it had once 
belonged to a fairly well-to-do peasant :— 


The husband's life was wretched. The douanier was young, 
big, brutal. The husband was small, old, cunning. It was 
when the cattle had gone to the mountains. There was a 
very good path up there then. Pierroch and his wife had 
gone up to their chélet with their cows. “It was just such 
a night as last night, and it was—why, it is the Feast of St. 
Jobn to-day!” and the two peasants looked at each other and 
nodded significantly. The douanier was seen climbing the 
mountain path. He never was seen again. Nor were Pier- 
roch or his wife ever heard of after. The chalet was 
visited a week later, but nothing was found. The huge 
tub was full of water as usual. For there was no water up 
there, and that made the pasture less useful than it 
would have been. All the water for the cattle had 
to be accumulated in that large tub, either from the 
snow or the rain. All was in fairly good order. A sackfual of 
hay lay on the floor of the stall. The few cows Pierroch 
possessed had all disappeared, and the door stood wide open. 
Nothing more was ever heard of any one of the three. Since 
then the place bore an evil name. It was called the “ Reve- 
nants,” and no one ever went therenow. Only on St. John’s 
Eve a light was always seen. 


Clearly Mr. Frank Cowper should immediately place 
himself in communication with the Society for Psychical 
Research, and if there be any truth in his narrative a 
picked body of psychical researchers should spend the Eve 
of St. John in that ruined chalet. 





Love Letters by Mrs. Lucy Clifford—Some years ago 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford delighted the world of letters with 
some charming love-letters which she published in the 
Fortnightly; we have now a second instalment in the 
English Illustrated for July, under the title “On the 
Wane: A Sentimental Correspondence,’ which describes 
how two young people who were engaged, cooled 
off and made it up and then cooled off again. The 
first time the man broke it off, the second time the 
woman. The woman has much the best of it. Mrs. 
Clifford has a marvellous knack of making her letter- 
writers real and vivid. She is one of the few women of 
letters whose letters are as charming as herself. Very 
few women, and still fewer men, write letters that do 
them justice. Mrs. Clifford has the art, and there is about 
her such an abundance of epistolary activity that it is 
delightful to see her making articles out of imaginary 
correspondence which is much better worth reading than 
most people's genuine correspondence. 
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A FRENCH LADY OF LETTERS. 


Tue “young lady of the eighteenth century” whom 
M. Philippe Godet elects to honour in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, is Mademoiselle Isabelle de Tuyll, 
better known to the general reader as Madame ie la 
Charriere, the author of “Caliste.” Sainte Beuve has 
already celebrated her wit, her charm and her good sense. 
Above all, he admired in her the perfect naturalness of 
her mind and the absence of all pose, moral or intellectual. 
The unpublished correspondence from which M. Godet 
has compiled his further study, and which dates back to 
the days of her girlhood, entirely bears out this view. 
Here, for instance, is a passage relating to her 
theories of life. After saying that she has no system, 
that “they only serve’ to lead you methodically 
astray,” she continues, “I read the teachings of 
theologians with boredom, of atheists with horror, of 
libertines with disgust. At fourteen I hoped to under- 
stand everything. I have renounced that ambition since. 
I have remained in a state of very humble and fairly 
tranquil scepticism ; when I have more knowledge and 
more health, perhaps I shall perceive more altitudes, At 
present all that I see is at the outside probability, all 
that I feel is doubt.” She does not believe much in 
exceptional virtue. ‘I admire heroes and martyrs as I 
ought to do, but I think it is dangerous to put oneself in 
a position which demands long continuance at that 

itch. My intention is certainly to be a good woman, 
but there are a hundred thousand husbands with whom 
it would be extremely difficult to me, and with whom 1 
on be sorry to answer for myself. God keep me from 
a fool!” 

Her life before marriage was filled with occupation. 
She did not marry until she was thirty-one. Then after 
deliberate choice of a man with whom she felt that she 
would not bore herself when they chanced to be left 
together, she was happily able to fulfil her girlish con- 
ception. “I should like,” she wrote “ to be the faithful 
and virtuous wife of an upright man, but for that I must 
both love and be loved.” She loved her husband not 
passionately and romantically, but moderately, loyally, 
and well, and he loved her perhaps a little more. 
After a very short trial, she writes to her favourite 
brother, “We have been married for eleven days, I have 
just counted them on my fingers. We have only quar- 
relled twice —and luckily ” (the handwriting of her husband 
interpolates) “the fault was all on my side.” Eighteen 
months later, in writing to an intimate friend, she gives 
more serious testimony to her satisfaction. “Iam not 
always the best or sweetest-tempered woman in the 
world, but no woman ever liked her husband better than 
I liked mine. I don’t remember to have been ever bored 
in a téte-d-téte with him, and yet we are often alone.” 
They possessed two requisites for happy companionship ; 
they could each acknowledge their own imperfections, 
and they were full of individual resource. .She loved 
books, music, painting, and her fellow-creatures. He 
shared in all those tastes. She was Dutch.by birth, he 
Swiss. Their mutual’ language was French, and she was 
so fully abreast of the Parisian thought cf her day that 
French literature claims her as a Frenchwoman. “I 
should like to be a native of the world,” was ber own 
ardent ceenioe of nationality. This particular paper is 
concerned almost wholly with the story of her marriage 
as told by herself. She is as frank in the expression of 
her ideas regarding it as she is about everything else, and 
her cliarming capacity of being interested must infallibly 
interest every one who reads. “Not a moment in life is 
indifferent to me,” she cries ; “every minute is happy or 
unhappy. They are all something.” 


THE ABC OF MONEY. 
BY MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

In the North American Review for June, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie contributes twenty-eight pages to set forth.the 
true doctrine of currency in such a way that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, skall not err therein. He 
begins by stating, what is not generally known, that the 
McKinley Bill has hit him harder than almost any one 
else in the United States, becau:e it has reduced the 
duties upon iron and steel by 20, 25, and 30 per cent. 
Mr. Carnegie is a thoroughgoing advocate of the gold 
standard. As a treatise upon the currency, Mr. Carnegie’s 
paper is one of the most lucid that I have seen 
for a long time. It is too long to summarise, but 
any one who is interested in the bi-metallist controversy 
will do well to read it. Mr. Carnegie will probably 
reprint it, and distribute it broadcast in both countries. 
Its weak point is the assumption that gold is not liable 
to fluctuation like silver or any other commodity. Ninety- 
two per cent, of the business of the United States is done 
with cheques and drafts, which is equivalent to a paper 
currency. Silver rose from 96 to 121 as the result of the 
speculation when the Silver Bill was introduced ; it has 
now fallen from 121 to 97. The only effect of that legis- 
lation has beeri that the owners of unsaleable silver have 
succeeded in unloading upon the American Government 
390,000,000 dols. of their silver. Some idea of the im- 
portance of the currency question may be gained from 
the following passage, in which Mr. Carnegie distinctly 
subordinates protection to the gold standard, and declares 
he would prefer free trade to bi-metallism :— 

Shall we discard the gold basis, or even endanger it? This 
is the question before the people of the United States 
to-day. — 

The New York Evening Post isa free-trade organ, but it 
has recently said that it would rather be the party to pass 
ten McKinley Bills than one Silver Bill such as was urged ; 
and I, a Republican and a believer in the wisdom of protec- 
tion, tell you that I would rather give up the McKinley Bill 
and pass the Mills Bill, if for the exchange I could have the 
present Silver Bill repealed and silver treated like other 
metals. In the next presidential campaign, if I have to vote 
for a man in favour of silver and protection, or for a man in 
favour of the gold standard and free trade, I shall vote and. 
work for the latter, because my judgment tells me that even 


the tariff is not half so important for the good of the 
country as the maintenance of the highest standard for the 


money of the people. 


RESIDENTIAL CLUBS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tue current number,of Help contains a,description of a. 
scheme which ought to succeed, meeting as it does a great 
want in the shape of cheap lodging for young people of 
both sexes. It is proposed to build in ee: in 
Hampstead, and in the City, large residential clubs for 

oung men and women, which will be conducted’ on the 
losis of co-operative housekeeping, and will supply an 
excellently furnished room, lighted by electricity, reached 
by an elevator, and maintained in first-class style at a rent. 
varying from 10s. to 18s. a week. Each block of building 
will coed 300 or 400 rooms. There will be clubs for 
young men, and clubs for young women, and while the 
sexes will be kept apart in their own private rooms, they 
will be allowed to mix together in the reception-room, the 
restaurant, the library, and reading-rooms. 
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THE “ARENA” AND ITS EDITOR. 


| HAV Ein previousnumbers of this Review described 

the Forum and North American, now it is the 

turn of the Arena. The portrait of its editor I 

= reproduce from the June issue. The Arena is 
not yet two years old, but it has already established a 
ition for itself in the first line. Mr. Flower, its editor, 
impresses his personality upon its pages, which is more 
than can be said of the editors of either the Forum or 








MR. FLOWER, EDITOR OF THE “ ARENA.” 


North American. If we may judge of the editor from 
the magazine he edits, I should say that Mr. Flower is 
@ young man with strong sympathies for the people, and 
whose humanitarian instincts have not yet crystallised in 
any definite formula in politics or in religion. In the cur- 
rent number he describes his slumming experiences in New 
York, and there is never a number of his magazine which 
does not bear the impress of the mind of a man who has 


been down into the social depths. But Mr. Flower is not 
a socialist properly so-called. He has great sympathies 
with socialism, especially in its protest against the slavery 
of women, but he recoils against any system which 
destroys liberty and cripples individualism. He is a 
man with an open mind, who, if he does not believe in 
millionaires, nevertheless is quite open to believe in 
ghosts. He does not bar his magazine to the orthodox, 
but they never seem to be quite at home in his 
pages. He is a spirit in revolt, who is beating 
against his prison bars, and does not yet see his 
way out. There is more variety of a certain sort 
and within a certain range in his magazine than in 
others of the same class. The tendency of American 
reviews, with the exception of the Forum and the North 
American, is to become really dull. The Arena is never 
dull, although it is sometimes mad, or, to speak more 
correctly, it sometimes publishes a mad article, which, 
after all, is rather welcome after all the stodgy, respect- 
able, dull outpourings which occupy so much space in 
periodical literature. Mr. Flower has a good deal of the 
instinct of the journalist in him, and he has from time to 
time contrived many ingenious devices for increasing the 
interest of his readers in the magazine. One of these is 
the “ No Name Series,” which obtains its name from the 
fact that each article is anonymous, and prizes are offered 
for guessing the identity of the writer. The magazine is 
devoted to the free discussion of living issues by the 
ablest thinkers of the day. The Arena numbers rege 
its contributors some of the best modern American an 
English writers. The tendencies of the Arena are 
Radical, not to say Socialist. It is an open arena for the 
diseussion of subjects tabooed by the Forum and the 
North American. The editor wisely refuses to regard the 
vital and dominating questions of human society, the right 
and wrong relations of men and women, as lying outside 
the sphere of a high-class review. There is more 
audacity about the Arena than in its older rivals. It 
has an open mind upon every subject, from the immor- 
tality of the soul to the scavenging of the streets ; but it 
has a tolerably clear conviction that whatever else may 
be true, the conventional orthodoxy is false, whether in 
economics, morals, politics, or religion. It is a thoroughly 
live magazine, with more of the American woman in it 
than any of its rivals. Special prominence is given to 
the leading moral, social, educational, and economic 
problems agitating society, which are discussed in its 
pages. Humorous and pathetic sketches, autobiographical 
notices, historical passages;.and poems area characteristic 
feature of the magazine. 


The Arena for June is even more desperately strenuous 
than usual. The Rev. Herber Newton writes to the 
editor :— 

Let me express to you my ardent admiration for the strong 
moral tone you are breathing into the Arena. It is certainly 
one of the most hopeful and significant signs of the times 
that two such magazines as the Arena and the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS should be not merely devoted to letters, but power- 
ful agents for Social Reform. 

Mr. Newton couples us together; but although I am 
tolerably strenuous, I cannot hold a candle to Mr. Flower, 
of the Arena, whose magazine from first page to last page 
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is strained almost to breaking point with overcharged 
earnestness, 
IS SUICIDE THE BETTER PART? 

The most striking paper is William A. Dromgoole’s 
short story, entitled ‘‘The Better Part.” It is a brief 
tale, full of tragic force, of an orphan girl of good birth 
and refinement, who, after long struggling against adverse 
circumstances, found herself shut up to starvation or vice 
and committed suicide. The story is called ‘‘ The Better 
Part,” and a more thoroughgoing laudation of suicide 
has seldom appeared of late years :— 


Dear heart! dear, sad soul! She had sought her refuge 
and indeed found strength. Strength! I brand him liar 
who calls it other. 

One hand lay on the coverlid beside her, and one upon her 
breast half hidden by the dark blood-roses covering her 
a And that heart when I placed my hand over it—was 
still. 

Broken ! who dares say suicide? 1 say it was the grandest 
blow that weakness struck for virtue—her life, offered in the 
name of outraged womanhood. The choice Jay open. Shame 
or suicide! and like the real woman that she was, she made 
her choice for virtue. Conquered by fate, overcome by adver- 
sity, those who should have been helpers turned tempters. 
Who dares meet God in his soul and say she did not cho:se 
the better part? 


IS LUXORY A CRIME ? 


Professor Buchanan publishes the first part of his paper 
entitled ‘‘Revolutionary Measures and Neglected Crimes,” 
in which he denounces the chief crime as ostentation. 
He says that the millionaire who spent £147,000 upon 
his stables was a criminal, for the sum invested at seven 
per cent, would permanently sustain a reformatory which 
would rescue fifty waifs from the slums of New York 
every year until the end of time. New York spends a 
million annually on flowers, and her police stations shelter 
150,000 homeless persons every year. He quotes a 
remarkable passage from one of Abraham Lincoln’s 
speeches on the subject of the danger to American liberty 
of the accumulation of excessive wealth in the hands of a 
few colossal corporations :— 


I see in the near future acrisis approaching that unnerves 
me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my country. 
As a result of the war, corporations have been enthroned, and 
an era of corruption in high places will follow, and the money 
power of the country will endeavour to prolong its reign by 
working upon the prejudices of the people until all wealth is 
aggregated in a few hands, and the republic is destroyed. I 
feel at this moment move anxiety for the safety of my 
country than ever before, even in the midst of the war. God 
grant that my suspicion may prove groundless. 

SLUMMING IN NEW YORK. 

Under the title of ‘‘Society’s Exiles,” the editor 
describes some of his slumming experiences in New York, 
and illustrates his paper with a series of photographs 
taken by. flash light, in . underground New York. 
After describing what has been done in Liverpool and in 
London in the matter of the housing of the poor, Mr. 
Flower concludes as follows :— 

To my mind, it seems far more practicable for philan- , 
thropic monied men to prosecute this work as a business 
investment,.specifying in their wills that rents shall not rise 
above a figure necessary to insure a fair interest on the money, 
rather than leave it for city governments, as in the latter 
case it would be in great danger of becoming an additional 
stronghold for unscrupulous city officials to use for political 
purposes. I know of no field where men with millions can 
so bless the race as by following Mr. Peabody's example in 
our great cities. If, instead of willing every year princely 
sums to old, rich, and conservative educational institutions, 
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which already possess far more money than they require’ 
wealthy persons would bequeath sums for the erection of 
buildings after the manner of the Victoria Square or the 
Peabody Dwellings, a wonderful transformation would soon 
appear in our Cities. 

WANTED, A NEW COLUMBUS. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne proclaims that the time is ripe 
for the appearance of a new Columbus who will reveal to 
us a new world, material, moral and religious. He 
thinks that in Keeley there may be a possible prophet 
who has discovered a new law that substances of all 
kinds are specific conditions of etheric vortices. If we 
can control vibrations we can create substances, and in 
the future labour for daily bread will be unnecessary, as 
bread will be made out of stones by the mere creation of 
a vibration. Side by side with other material transfor- 
mations there will be a re-establishment of religion. 
Ecclesiastical forms and dogmas will vanish, and nature 
will be recognised as a language whereby God converses 
with man. 

AN ASTRONOMER ON SPIRITUALISM. 

M. Camille Flammarion begins a paper on the Un- 
known, in which he describes his experience in the 
investigation of spiritual phenomena. It is the work of 
an accomplished man of science, who has brought to the 
subject a candid mind, and who states the conclusions at 
which he has arrived with lucidity and precision. He 
says :— 

Personally, I declare that I have not yet discovered for 
myself one fact which proves with certainty the existence of 
soul as separate from body. 

If we have no clear and irrefutable proofs, we have still the 
aid of a goodly number of observations, establishing the 
conclusion that we are compassed about by a set of phe- 
nomena, and by powers differing from the physical order 
commonly observed day by day; and these phenomena urge 
us to pursue every line of investigation having for its end a 
psychical acquaintance with human nature. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Julius Chambers, editor of the New York 
World, writes on ‘*The Chivalry of the Press,” in an 
article the chief point of which is that the defeat of 
Horace Greeley in his candidature for the Presidency, 
represented the revolt of the people against the dictation 
of the press, and that MacGahan, the war correspondent, 
was the greatest and noblest of the knight errants of the 
newspaper. He concludes by maintaining that the 
newspaper of to-day, evolved from rudimentary forms, is 
a splendid and heroic organism. The Rev. T. E. Allen 
discusses the. question whether Spencer’s doctrine of 
inconceivability has driven religion into the region of 
the unknowable. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Tue North American Review for June is @ very solid 
number. It opens with an article by Mr. Tracy, Secre- 
tary for the Navy, on ‘‘Our New Warships,” which 
describes the extraordinary departure which the United 
States has taken in naval construction since 1881. It is 
largely a teply to Mr. White's criticisms on the defects 
of the American ships. 

A PLEA FOR COMPULSORY GYMNASTICS. 

Lord Meath writes on ‘‘Compulsory Physical Edu- 
cation,” in which he points out, that what with trains 
and trams every one is not using his own legs, and that, 
especially in America, it is necessary that children should 
be trained in gymnastics as well as in drill :— 

Great Britain is almost the only great European State, 
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which does not insist upon its school authorities caring for 
the bodies as well as the brains of its children. In Germany, 
France, Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland physical instruc- 
tion is compulsory in all schools. 

Two hours a week compulsory gymnastics is considered 
sufficient in Germany, because when children leave school 
they pass into the army. But as in England there is no 
compulsory military service, 
we must not be satisfied with two hours a week, which 
would be quite inadequate, but must endeavour to get at 
least an hour a day set apart for physical instruction in our 
national schools—if possible, divided into two half-hours, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. When we con- 
sider the number of hours a day which it is thought neces- 
sary that British public-school boys of the richer classes 
should spend in playing athletic games in the open air, it 
cannot be said to be excessive if we ask that poor city children, 
who have little or no means of exercising their limbs in this 
healthy fashion, shall bave physical exercise for an hour a 
day under the direction of skilled instructors. 


THE LAW AND THE LYNCHERS. 


Mr. George T. Curtis discusses various questions as to 
the bearings of international law upon the question of the 
recent lynchings in New Orleans. He entirely approves 
of Mr. Blaine’s action. He says that 
Italy cannot demand that the United States Government 
shall take the punishment of the murderers out of the hands 
of the State authorities; and Mr. Blaine has defined with 
entire precision all that the United States can or ought to do. 
He has declared that, if it shall appear that the local autho- 
rities connived at the doings of the mob, the President will 
ask Congress for an appropriation of money to indemnify the 
families of the murdered Italians for the loss of their lives. 
With this Italy must be content. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a pleasant paper, entitled, ‘‘A Chat About 
Newfoundland,” by Lady Blake, which seems to be in 
some things a curious reproduction of Ireland gn the 
other side of the Atlantic. Gen. John Gibbon defends 
Gen. Mead’s strategy at Gettysburg against the criticisms 
of Gen. Sickles. The shorter papers deal with Secretary 
Rusk and the farmers, changes in the Ballot Law, the 
Relation of Floods to Forests, the Contagion of Leprosy. 

THE FORUM. 

Tue Forum for June is as poor a number as the editor 
has ever brought out. It is very dull. Its only new 
feature is the introduction of a list of the new books of 
the month, somewhat in the same way as in the Review 
or ReEviews, but not so complete. There are three 
articles avowedly financial, and three others which deal 
with financial subjects. 

A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

President W. de W. Hyde describes the Sargent 
system of physical training, which at a cost of a little 
more than three pounds gives every student, not hope- 
lessly handicapped by heredity or dissipation, a sound 
and healthy body. Here is his account of the system :— 

In Bowdoin College every student is measured, and receives 
a chart in which his line is drawn and a handbook in which 
exercises for making up his defects are prescribed according 
to the Sargent system. Each class prepares a drill for the 
annual athletic exhibition, and we maintain a ball nine, a 
football team, and a boat crew. Our main reliance, however, 
for physical education is upon athletic exercises under the 
immediate instruction, direction, and control of the director 
of the gymnasium. The Freshmen receive sufficient military 
drill to give them erect form and graceful bearing, and 
to enable the class to be directed in their subsequent 
work by military orders. Club-swinging is taught during 
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the remainder of the year, as this is found to be 
an exercise in which a class can be most effectively 
brought to act in unity, and in which students take 
enough interest to keep it up afterwards. By the 
end of the Freshman year the members of the class are 
able to stand erect, to obey orders, to keep time, and to 
endure without fatigue or injury a half-hour of vigorous 
exercise. During the first half of the Sophomore year the 
class is taught the elements of wrestling. During the last 
half of the year the same is done in boxing. ‘The students 
practise the blows and guards, and learn the elements of 
self-defence. At the end of the period of exercise a space 
of a minute or two is allowed for boxing or wrestling 
matches between the pairs who have been practising together. 
In the Junior year fencing with single sticks and in the 
Senior year fencing with foils and masks are taught in the 
same manner. 
WANTED, A NEW CONSENSUS CREED. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Briggs, who was recently tried 
for heresy, urges that every Christian should rally to the 
position of the Anglican Church, that the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Nicean Creed are sufficient. In attacking the 
Westminster Confession, he says that 666 texts quoted as 
proofs of this doctrine are from the Epistles of St. Paul 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 248 from the Gospels, 
and 247 from the other writers of the New Testament. 

The aim of Christianity is to march forward toward the full 
realisation of the Christian ideal. We should use our utmost 
endeavour to construct a new consensus creed that will better 
express Christian faith than the old creeds. The Alliance of 
Presbyterian Churches is approaching this problem with some 
degree of hopefulness of ultimate success. When each of the 
great alliances of Christian denominations has reduced its 
symbols to consensus creeds, it will be easier to frame a con- 
sensus creed in which all may unite. 

THE SUBMERGED AMERICANS. 

The Hon. William McAdoo maintains that the extent 
to which America is being submerged by the pauper 
labour of Europe is due to the protective tariff which 
compels European labour and capital to establish itself 
inside of the American frontier. The only result of 
McKinleyism is to transfer the foreign competitor to 
American soil, where his labour competes directly with 
that of the American workmen, and his ignorance 
threatens the institutions of the English-speaking 


American. 
THE APOTHEOSIS OF AMERICA. 

Ulysses D. Eddy dons the prophet’s mantle, and 
redicts the marvellous future of the American Republic. 
he first European war, he says, will see the transference 

of the world’s surplus capital from London to New York. 
America is going to dominate the world, not only com- 
mercially, but also in art and literature. 

The fittest qualities for permanent dominance, gained from 
the mingling of the blood of all the nations of Europe, wil! 
have survived. Then from this nation, strengthened in char- 
acter, trained in intellect, and elevated by these great events, 
may be expected works of genius in all the arts, and a litera- 
ture of fact and imagination such as the world has not yet 
seen. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

President Francis A. Walker discusses the Census of 
1890 in an article in which he points out that, instead of 
reaching a hundred million population in 1900, the 
United States is not likely to contain more than eighty 
million inhabitants. Mr. Henry Holt, writing on the 
‘International Copyright Law,” thinks that there is 
more chance of a new race of Irvings, Longfellows, Haw- 
thornes and Emersons to bring us back from Anglomania 
and many other manias to our own free ways, and to a 
new delight in our own free life, 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Wira the exception of a somewhat spread-eaglish 
prophecy, couched in the vein of genial optimism, con- 
cerning the future of Australia, by Sir Henry Parkes, 
and a story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, the Contemporary 
is this month somewhat sombre. 


MR. KIPLING’S NEW STORY. 


‘¢The Finest Story in the World,” which livens up the 
somewhat solid articles of a strenuous type in the Con- 
temporary, is by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It is somewhat 
slight, and plays with the fringes of the immense question 
of reincarnation. Charlie Mears, a bank clerk, has remi- 
niscences of his previous life without being conscious 
that they are reminiscences. He described with vivid 
reality the life which ‘he lived when he was a galley slave, 
first in a Greek galley, and then in a warship of the 
Vikings. These reminiscences occur in a haphazard 
fashion and finally disappear altogether when their 
subject falls in love with a tobacconist’s shop-girl. The 
conception upon which this tale is based opens up great 
possibilities to the novelist. I have only known two 
persons, both women, who firmly believed that they had 
@ conscious memory of experiences which they had passed 
through in a previous state of existence. In this, as in 
other respects, Madame Blavatzky has influenced the 
thought of her contemporaries more than most people 
realise, 

IN DEFENCE OF NEWMAN. 


Tn an article entitled ‘‘ Philalethes : some Words on a 
Misconception of Cardinal Newman,” Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
devotes nearly twenty pages to the examination of Dr. 
Abbott’s contemptuous estimate of Cardinal Newman’s 
position. Mr. Ward rages against Dr. Abbott, whom he 
cannot forgive for having charged Newman with immoral 
shiftiness. Speaking of Dr. ‘Abbott's book, he says :— 


But such a work as this, inaccurate in statement, partisan 
in character, and based throughout on the travesty of a mis- 
concepticn of the man whom its author assails, can satisfy 
no one except other blind partisans, who welcome any 
attack on views they dislike, caring more for statemerts in 
harmony with their prejudices than for statements accurate 
in fact. Asa serious contribution to the important matters 
it reviews it can have no value, whether to those who agree 
with the author’s conclusions or to those who do not. 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘* PUNCH.” 


On the 17th of this month Punch celebrates its jubilee, 
and Mr. Spielmann, editor of the Magazine of Art, con- 
tributes an historical article under the title of ‘‘ Punch 
and his Artists.” The paper, which is full of detail of the 
biographical historical order, is one which it is impossible 
to summarise. He quotes from Mr. Birket Forster a 
statement that the workmen all thought the title Punch a 
very stupid one. Mr. Tenniel’s first drawing appeared 
in 1850. He has designed some two thousand cartoons, 
to say nothing of minor work. He became first known 
to Punch by his illustrations of Asop’s Fables. Du 
Maurier, who joined in 1860, has done drawings of all 
kinds to the number of five thousand. Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne made his début in 1867, and has since then had 
three thousand five hundred drawings in Punch. Mr. 
Spielmann says of Punch :—- 

It is more than a comic journal; it is and has been for 
fifty years a school of wood-drawing, of pen-draughtsman- 
ship, and wood-engraving of the first rank; nay, it is a 
school of art in itself. The effect of its art teaching has 
been widely felt, and on this ground alone its doings should 


command interest and justify a close examination into its rise 
and progress. ‘ 


THE JUBILEE OF THE TONIC SOL-FA, 


Mr. J. S. Curwen, writing oa the jubilee of the tonic 
sol-fa system, quotes a saying of a Dublin Catholic 
organist, to the effect 


that the simple and imperfect attempt to join in Presbyterian 
church song week by week, did more to train the voice and 
ear than all the listening to good music in Roman Catholic 
churches. 


Of the importance of music in popular culture Mr. 
Curwen strongly insists, strengthening his argument by 
a quotation from an address delivered from the new chair 
of music at the university of Melbourne by Mr. Marshall 
Hall :— 

Music, as Mr. Hall insists, is an idealised Janguage 
of the emotions, capable of arousing, purifying and 
sustaining these. The emotions are the backbone of life. 
Man is not what he knows, but what he feels ; his emo- 
tions are a part of his physical being, to be guided into 
right or wrong channels; active agents for good or evil, 
possible to deprave, but impossibleto suppress. ‘The world 
suffers not from too much emotion, but from too little. The 
ideal man is one whose emotions are strong, trained to 
flow in the right channels and equals of, not slaves to, his 
will. Music possesses unexampled power to stimulate and 
control oue emotions. Hence the place of the popular 
musical educationist among national benefactors. To 
scatter a love of music broadcast, to open the gates of 
musical life to the masses, is to tame and humanise, to 
increase the store of national self-control, to lift and purify 
the national current of feeling. 


This is all very fine, but the Philistine will remark 
that musical people as a class certainly do not possess 
any unexampled power of stimulating or controlling their 
emotions. They are very much like other people ; as for 
practical work of self-control, elevation and purification, 
they are certainly not above the average. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 


Mr. Lyulph Stanley writes on the Free Education 
Bill, specifying ten points in which the Government 
Education Bill ought to be amended, without raising the 
question of public against private management. He 
thinks that the Bill gives to denominationalism what will 
tend to make the Establishment odious and unpopular, 
and thereby hasten disestablishment. Mr. Samuel Smith 
publishes a plea for continuation schools. In studying 
the systems in Germany and Switzerland he was 
impressed with the enormous improvement of the con- 
tinuation system of education which in Germany has 
almost extirpated the class of ragged and pauper children. 
Mr. Smith appeals for a lengthening of the school age, 
but he chiefly advocates the immediate establishment of 
continuation classes, which would bridge over the interval 
between thirteen and sixteen. The tendency of opinion 
in Germany is to make attendance at continuation 
schools universally compulsory. 


Thomas Binney —Mr. Birchenough, in the Primitive 
Methodist Quarterly Review for July, has an article on 
Thomas Binney, who was in many ways the greatest Con- 
ny minister that this cent has_ produced. 

any ogee sae poe who owe much to the old man 
eloquent, will be glad to read this tribute to him whose 
life, as Mr. Birchenough says, was an inspiration, and his 
sermons a spiritual tonic. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Nineteenth Century is hardly an average number. 
T quote elsewhere some extracts from Sir James Stephen’s 
paper on Gambling and the Law. 


HOW TO UTILISE THE NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 


The best article is the shortest; it is written by Mr. 
Arnold Foster, to whom the navy owes a great debt, and 
who in his way has done as much as any one of his years 
to strengthen the services and toimprove the naval 
strength of this Empire. The subject of his paper is the 
proposed destruction of the naval volunteers, against which 
he lifts up his voice on high, and protests with an emphasis 
which will command the sympathy of any rational being. 
Any more demented folly than that reccmmended by 
Admiral Tryon’s committee hasseldom disgraced the British 
Admiralty. Mr. Arnold Foster proposes, instead of 
turning the naval volunteers into Marines to develop 
them by placing at their disposal the hundred ex-first 
class torpedo boats which are now laid up as so much 
lumber in various dockyards. He would supply a torpedo 
boat to each port on condition that the naval volunteers 
undertook to provide two complete crews to keep the 
vessel in order and the crews in efficiency. This or some 
similar proposal ought to be adopted. It is unpardonable 
af we allow professional jealousy to stifle the volunteer 
movement in the navy. 


THE ARMY AS A PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 


General Sir John Chesney has a long paper of twenty 
pages, in which he propounds his scheme for the improve- 
anent of the administration of the army. Long as his 
‘paper is, it is -_ the first part of his whole treatise, and 
the second instalment is promised on 2 future occasion. 
His idea is embodied in the following paragraph :— 


The first reform needed is a readjustment of the relations 
‘between the permanent heads of departments and the 
Minister of the day, and a proper allocation of their relative 
wesponsibilities to Parliament. Until and unless this primary 
reform is carried out, all minor reforms, such as the redistri- 
‘bution of duties between departments within the office, or the 
substitution of one title or office for another, will prove 
insufficient and ineffectual, the administration of the army 
-will continue to be defective, and the country will fail to get 
‘value for the money it spends on it. What is wanted is a 
«system under which the Minister, instead of professing to do 
everything himself, shall supervise the conduct of the 
‘business by others, giving the final decision where that is 
meeded, and: acting as the intermediate agent between Par- 
liament and the department. Let this change be made, and 
wesponsibility will then have a definite meaning, and be dis- 
tributed in a rational way. 


HOW TO PROVIDE OPEN SPACES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Robert Hunter, in his paper on Fair Taxation of 
‘Ground Rents, has got hold of a good idea for the 
preservation of open spaces for the people. He would 
‘provide them by laying down a law that fifty acres of 
-open space should be left free for recreation and public 
gardens in every square mile and a half that is built 
“upon ; that is to say, as London increases at the rate of 
-one and three-quarters square miles per annum, the open 
«spaces of London should be increased at least by fifty 
-acres per annum. He would obtain the funds for this by 
taxing the unearned increment now paid in ground rents 


-to the landlord. 

A tenth of the new ground-rents is, therefore, the least 
that London can ask, while perhaps it might be inex- 
ypedient to ask more. 

One-tenth of the estimated increased rental of £123,278 
‘would be £12,327. One would not do much with £12,000, 


but this, it must be remembered, would be the produce of 
the tax for the first year only. In the second year the 
income of the Open Space Fund would be £24,000, and at 
the end of twenty years it would be £240,000; at the end 
of thirty years, £360,000. 

Our proposal is, then, that a tax of two shillings in the 
pound should be imposed on all ground-rents or increased 
annual land values derived from the erection of houses on 
land hitherto uncovered. 


THE WILD WOMEN AS POLITICIANS, 


Mrs. Lynn Linton is now perpetually on the war-path 
against her own sex. Her latest idea of what is just and 
expedient in the campaign on which she has entered is to 
describe those ladies who advocate woman’s suffrage as 
wild women, from which I suppose Mrs. Lynn Linton 
thinks herself a tame specimen of her sex. This pro- 
bably consoles her for having missed the vocation which 
she says is the raison d’étre of women. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, although a wife, has never been a mother; possibly 
this is one cause of the bitter shrewishness with which she 
pursues all those who, being mothers, are also politicians. 
Another shrewish touch in the present article is one 
in which she declares that if England were to enfranchise 
women it would become a “hag ridden” country. If we 
go on at this rate we shall soon have Mrs. Lynn Linton 
described as an old hag, which would be very impolite and 
improper; but would it be more so than this application of 
“ hag ridden” to our School Boards and Boards of Guar- 
dians, merely because woman can elect and be elected to 
these bodies ? 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO IMPROVE OUR WOODLANDS ? 


Sir Herbert Maxwell once more makes his moan over 
the deplorable backwardness of England in providing for 
the preservation of forests and the improvement of our 
woodlands. The article leads up to the following practical 
suggestion :— 

The first step in the right direction will be taken (if 
possible, let it be during the present summer) by summoning 
a meeting in London of landowners and others interested in 
the matter, to discuss the position and to take counsel with 
the managers of the English and Scottish Arboricultural 
Societies, with the view of securing their co-operation in 
undertaking the work which the Select Committee has 
rightly described as necessary, the neglect of which is dis- 
creditable. i 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The dialogue of Mr. Champion, entitled “ A Labour 
Inquiry,” is as unsatisfactory and inconclusive as those 
which preceded it. As all roads lead to Rome, so with 
Mr. Champion all discussions on social questions lead 
to the compulsory shortening of the hours of labour. 
Mr. W. F. Lord contributes an interesting historical 
study of Pasquale de Paoli, who invited the British to 
seize Corsica and then made the island too hot for them. 
An Indian Rajah dwells lovingly upon the industries of 
ancient India in the hope of persuading the Indian 
Government to do something for the industries of the 
country. Dr. Jessop gives us a “ Rustic Retrospect, 
1799,” which is not quite up to his usually high standard. 
The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers discourses upon the Congre- 
gational Council. Mr. Renne!l Rodd introduces to the 
English readers the poet of the Klephts, “ Aristoteles 
Valaoritis.” Mr. G. H. Reid, of New South Wales, 
briefly explains the constitution of the proposed common- 
wealth of Australia, and Mr. Boulton reports a conversa- 
tion which he had with Sir John A. Macdonald some 
years ago, in which the federator of the Dominion ex- 
pressed a confident belief in the certainty of the federa- 
tion of the Empire. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Mr. Frank Harris, having begun to write, seems 
disposed to keep it up. His story, “ Montes, the 
' Matador,” is a great improvement upon “The Modern 
“Idyll,” which, but for its unpleasant motif, would never 

have attracted any attention. The story of Montes, 
although culminating in jealousy and deadly revenge in 
the last two pages, is, for the most part, a vivid picture 
of the life of a matador. It may be noticed that here, as 
in “he Modern Idyll,” Mr. Harris makes his woman 
absolutely detestable, false, selfish, andimmoral. Perhaps 
in his next attempt he will give us a female less worthy 
of perdition, otherwise the uncharitable will say that he 
knows no other women, which would be unjust. 


THE CREDIT OF AUSTRALIA, 


Sir George Baden-Powell defends Australian bonds as 
@ security against the criticisms of Mr. Fortescue. He 
makes out a very good case for Australian credit, and 
ene remarkable fact which he mentions may be noted for 
the enlightenment of the British taxpayer. In speaking 
of the assets of the Colonies he points out that they own 
1,600 million acres of Crown Lands, the upset price of 
which stands at 20s. an acre; and if you reckon only one 

rter of this area as worth that it is equivalent to a 
owry thrown to the colonists by the mother country of 
the value of half our National Debt. Another fact is 
that the population of four millions in Australia has an 
over-sea trade which already equals that of England with 
the forty million inhabitants of Frauce. 


ARE WE TO BE EATEN UP BY THE JEWS? 


Mr. 8. H. Jayes, in an article on “Foreign Pauper Immi- 
tion,” states the case strongly in favour of passing an 
interdi2t on the free flow of Polish Jews into England. 
He points out that these immigrants are supposed to be, 
rightly or wrongly, responsible for the sweating system. 
He warns us that Burns, Tillet, and Mann, could, if they 
pleased, start a Judenhetze in the East End to- 
morrow :— 
‘ Let the politicians look to this question. The agitators 
have taken it up: the strike-leaders are discussing it. At 
present it is a manageable problem ; but if it were neglected 
much longer we may witness in civilised England scenes not 
greatly unlike those outbursts of popular persecution which 
have recently shocked us in the Ionian Islands —followed, at 
no distant date, by summary measures of similar aim with 
those now adopted by the Russian Government. That would 
not be so much a disgrace to our civilisation as a reproach 
to our short-sighted legislators. 


READING FOR SIR W. GORDON-CUMMING, 


Mr. Edward Delille has a pleasantly written article 
absolutely unintelligible to those who do not know 
how to play at cards, entitled “ Cardsharping in Paris.” 
He introduces it as follows :— 

Paris is the home of baccarat; in Parisian soil the 
weed first sprouted, and has ever since rankly flourished. 
Where baccarat is most played, there as a Icgical result 
cheating is most rife. The present article is an attempt 
to exemplify and explain some of the least known and 
most peculiar modes of cheating practised in the Parisian 
hells, 

SIR JOHN MACDONALD. 


Mr. Colmer, who wrote the admirable sketch of Sir 
‘John Macdonald which we published three months ago, 
contributes to the Fortnightly a moro finished sketch of 
the great Canadian. Mr. Colmer says :— 

There is little doubt that he had the true conception of 
what Imperial Federation must be, and that in his utterances 
lies the solution of the problem—a galaxy of nations, under 
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one sovereign, having complete local government, united 
together for commercial development, for offence and defeace, 
and with one voice in foreign affairs, His Imperialism was 
strong and unswerving, and formed the keynote of his 
career. 

A CYCLING CLUB. 

Mr. R. J. Macredy has an enthusiastic paper on 
“Cycling.” He is a Dublin man, and is very proud that. 
Ireland invented the pneumatic tyre. He says that more 
people cycle in Dublin, in proportion to the population, 
than in any other large city in the world. He gives a very 
pleasant account of his cycling club, which is well worth 
reading. 

A PLEA FOR MORE ANNEXATIONS. 

Mr. Edward E. Oliver in his paper on the “North West 
Frontier of India,” strongly advocates the annexation of all 
the border tribes. If they are not annexed he maintains. 
that we shall always have to look forward to an endless. 
series of punitive expeditions, but if once British authority 
was established on both sides of the hills peace and pros- 
perity would result, fresh recruiting ground would be 
opened up for the Empire, and hill stations innumerable 
would be obtained for our troops. 

WITH KING GUNGUNHANA. 

Mr, Dennis Doyle describes Gazaland and its king. Ho 
seems to think that as we will not take Gungunhana 
under our protection South African whites will form a 
republic in his territory with his consent, and will make 
short work of the Portuguese. He has about 60,000 of 
the best fighting-men in South Africa, and it will require 
little stiffening with white colonists to dispose of the 
Portuguese. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

Tae New Review for July is a fair average number, with 
nothing exceptionally brilliant in it. The most readable 
article is Mdlle. Blaze de Bury’s sketch of Guy de 
Maupassant, some of whose stories she tells, describing 
him as the physiologist and real exponent of his time, 
which, in France, is the age of science. Count Tolstoi’s 
paper on the “ Right of Revolution” is simply a re-state- 
ment of his old thesis that no one has any right to use 
force under any conditions or under any pretext whatever. 
M. Camille Flammarion, in his paper on “ Photography of 
the Heavens,” waxes ecstatic over the enormous possibili- 
ties of photography as applied to astronomy. Who knows, 
says M. Flammarion, but some day ina photographic view 
of Venus or Mars, some new method of analysis may be 
discovered to see their inhabitants. Photography is a. 
new eye which transports us across the infinite an& 
enables us at the same time to trace the periods of past 
eternity. Mr. Tuckerman demonstrates once more the 
fact that there is a slave market in Constantinople, where: 
white slaves are sold to this day. Mr. Edward Clodd 
discourses on the spiritual essence in man from 
the point of view of one who does not believe in such an 
essence. Francis Prevost’s “ Hyperboreans of To-day ” is- 
an account of Countess Platoff. There are the inevitable 
papers on education, one by the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
began by liking the Bill, but now fears it may do great. 
evil, and the other by Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who maintains 
that the Bill is drawn primarily in the interest of managers 
and secondarily in that of the parents. Lord Rayleigh 
discusses electric lighting in London somewhat in the- 
abstract, while Mr. KE. Vincent, dealing with the question 
of gas, decides that the experience of Birmingham shows- 
that a municipality can manage its own gas works well, 
and therefore London gas may be handed over to the 
control of the London County Council. 
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The Atlantic Monthly.—“The Lady of Fort St. John” 
is the new serial which begins this number, by Mary H. 
Catherwood. The scene is Nova Scotia, the Arcadia of 
Evangeline in the early days of the colony. There are 
two papers on Rome, one by Rodolfo , Meew the 
archeologist, describing underground Rome, and the 
other by Mr. Spielmann in praise of modern Rome, even 
after the demolition which has been wrought in the city 
by its present owners. Mr. Spielmann says :— 

All that is most modern is most execrable; all that is 
oldest is most execrated and profaned. The new barbarians 
who, in the present dispensation, swoop down from cisalpine 
Gaul, reared in the civic ideals of Genoa and Turin, have no 
sympathy with the monumental records of Rome, and no 
conception of anything to replace them. The Rome of 1870 
was dirty, but dignified; inconvenient for people with 
modern tastes, but most comfortable for those who had 
adapted themselves to its mediwval ways. The Rome of 
1890 is comfortable for nobody; the acres of new palaces 
that were to be are mainly huge, ugly tenement houses, 
stuccoed flimsies, abhorrent without and inhospitable within 
--a tasteless waste, where the highest virtue is fragility and 
the noblest destiny demolition. 

“The Story of a Long Inheritance,” explains the 
genesis of the tornado. Miss Repplier describes English 
railway fiction. It is a view, not at all appreciative, of 
the popular penny literature which supplies railway 
reading to the great majority of railway travellers. 
Octave Thanet describes Plantation Life in Arkansas, 
and gives us a vivid social picture of the south, which has 
come into existence after the war. Mr. McCracken, in a 
paper on the “ Neutrality of Switzerland,” suggests that 
we might with advantage extend the system of neutrali- 
sation to the Balkan Peninsula and Egypt. Switzer- 
Jand, he says, is the type of Europe that is yet to be, and 
the formula for the future is the Helvetianising of the 
Continent. 

The Parents’ Review.—In the Fesole Club papers 
for the month Mr. Collingwood elucidates the mysteries 
of “tree touch.” Dr. Scharff, of the Dublin Museum, a 
specialist, gives “Snails and Slugs” the benefit of a 
hearing. Mr. Hoare, an authority on the subject, 
has an interesting sketch of that vivid personality of the 
antique world, the “ Pharaoh of the Oppression.” The 
evolution of Max Pauli is pursued through the boule- 
versement of ideas attending the French Revolution. 
In a paper on “Bible Lessons” the editor traces 
to its root the general laxity which prevails with 
regard to religious instructions in the upper and middle 
classes ; and oa Laura Ridding, in a paper on “ The 
Woman's League,” presses on all women the duty of 
maintaining a pure standard of morality in the world and 
an the house. 


The Leisure Hour.—The Leisure Hour for July is a 
very good number. The author of the “Dead Man’s 
Diary” writes a very beautiful little tale, “The Garden 
of God,” a story for children from eight to eighty. Mr. 
W. J. Gordon contributes a paper full of facts and figures 
on “Sea Perils in Instance and Percentage.” Professor 
Blackie’s “Song of Death” is better verse than often 
appears under such a head. Miss Seguin describes 
Francois Poyeras one of the heroes of the Montyon 
Prize. Mr. G. Millan gives an interesting account of two 
London prisons, Millbank and Wormwood Scrubs. Every 
<ell in Millbank cost £500, and the history of the prison 
is the signal illustration of the hot and cold fits which 
succeed each other in the administration of our prisons. 

Scribner.—The first place in Scribner for July is de- 
voted to an article on the Speed of Ocean Steamers, by 
Mr. A. E. Seaton. It is copiously illustrated by a series 


of instantaneous photographs. Mr. Seaton does not think 
that the Atlantic is likely to be crossed much more 
rapidly than at present. The distance is done in 140 
hours ; to reduce that by 20 would require an increase 
in power of 62 per cent., and in fuel consumption of 
38 per cent. The most interesting and out-of-the-way 
paper, however, is that in which John H. Wigmore 
describes the operation of starting a parliament in Japan, 
Such a thing can only be done once in a nation’s lifetime. 
and it is well to have Mr. Wigmore’s account of it. 
An illustrated paper describing life in an old Danish 
town contrasts with Mr. Pilcher’s picture of out- 
lawry on the Mexican border. It is almost a daily 
occurrence to find in a Mexican town one or two murdered 
bodies lying in the streets. 


The Cosmopolitan.—The Cosmopolitmm for July is 
again a capital number, containing matter full of interest 
for English readers. The lady who writes of “Country 
Life in Honduras” would delight the heart of General 
Booth, who has more than once thought of settling an 
agricultural colony on the uplands of Central America. 
The writer says :— 

There are persons who assert in all seriousness that 
Honduras was the Garden of Eden. Certainly it might be 
made as beautiful as that paradise, if skilful human hands 
would aid the rich endowments nature has lavished on this 
inter-tropical country. Never were more fertile valleys, more 
genial suns, softer breezes, fairer skies by day or lovelier by 
night, than these. 

Miss Bisland has a charmingly illustrated paper on 
London Charities. Mr. Waddle describes the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in an article entitled ‘A 
Modern Crusade,” illustrated by portraits of Miss 
Willard and her leading associates. The article on 
‘“*Two Modern. Knights Errant” describes the adven- 
tures of Cushing in the Navy and Custer on the land. 
Mr. Lawler describes ‘‘The Diamond Fields of South 
Africa” in an articlewhich contains the usual illustrations. 
I am glad to see an announcement that Amelie Rives’s 
new novel is to begin in the next number. It is entitled 
‘* According to St. John,” and will embody the result of 
her life in Kurope. 

Harper.— Harper has a frontispiece, the face of an old 
friend, in Oliver Wendell Holmes, very beautifully exe- 
cuted in Harper’s best style. Col. Dodge has a third 
paper on American Riders, which is full of interest, not 
only to horsemen, but also to the general reader. Mr. 
Brander Mathews, in a paper on “ Briticisms and 
Americanisms,” maintains that no one can say what the 
English of the future may be, that the existence of 
Briticisms, Americanism, and Australianism, is a sign of 
vitality, and to declare a single standard of speeeh is 
impossible. Mr. Theodore Child describes the republic 
of Paraguay, one of the least known of South American 
States. Mr. Walter Besant describes ‘‘ London—Saxon 
and Norman,” with views of some London churches. 
The copiously illustrated paper on_the Warwickshire 
Avon is continued. A new novel by Mr.W. D. Howells, 
‘‘The Imperative Duty ” is begun in this number. 

In the Sunday at Home there are two curious maps of 
Protestant France showing the division of the Protest- 
ant churches connected with the state in France, as well 
as one showing the Protestant Missions and Free 
Churches. The Reformed Church is chiefly confined to 
the south of France, in the neighbourhood of Marseilles. 
The Augsburg Confession is on the German frontier, 
while the Protestant Missions and Free Churches are 
scattered over the whole country, not even excepting 
Brittany. 
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N the present month of July there will assemble 
| in London the first International Cc uncil of the 
Independents, the present-day representatives of 
the religious sect to which we largely owe the 
wemodelling of the world. The Independents have re- 
made England in their own image. The British Empire 
«as we now know it, the American Republic as it exists 
to-day, are superstructures reared upon the foundations 
laid by the despised sectaries who in gaol, on the gallows, 
and on the bloody battlefield earned the royal preroga- 
tive of transforming the laws, the institutions, and the 
~very political atmosphere of the land in which they were 
born. 

History, all history, is ag miraculous as the day dawn, 
vor as the blossoming of the flowers in spring-time ; but 
‘there is no more miraculous chapter in the annals of our 
-race than the transformation effected by the Independ- 
-ents in the polity of the world. It isa strange reverse 
“process to the transformation which the world wrought 
‘in the Church in the early days of Christianity. The 
Roman Empire, in dying, bequeathed its ideas, its system, 
‘and no small portion both of its genius and of its crimes 
to the new religion which had sprung up under its feet in 
the Catacombs. The world transformed the Church, and 
the Popes appeared in due time as the heirs of the 
‘Cesars. Within the last three hundred years of the 
Christian era we witness a great movement in the 
opposite direction. The Church—the Church of the 
'Independents—has gradually transformed the world. The 
~whole of English-speakingdom, if we may coin the word, 
ris now governed upon the principles first brought into 
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INDEPENDENTS; 


the domain of practical politics by the early Independ- 
ents. Nor is it only in the English-speaking worle that 
the Independents have created a new State. The French 
Revolution was but a Continental adaptation, with blood 
and fire accompaniments that had better have been 
omitted, of the fundamental doctrines, for preaching 
which the early Independents had been hanged. They 
are, it may &< fearlessly asserted, the remodellers of the 
modern world. The great principles upon which all 
society is now based, although they had, of course, been 
recognised in very early times, as in the first making of 
England, were first proclaimed and enforced and put in a 
way of practical realisation by the Independents. They 
were the pioneers of all our liberties. The spirit which 
they generated in the conventicle has become the oxygen 
of the atmosphere of modern civilisation. If you want to 
see the democracy of our day in its cradle, you must go 
back to the years when the Brownist Sectaries, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, first confronted an intolerant and 
contemptuous world with the realised conveption of a 
free Commonwealth, emancipated from the feudalism of 
the old Monarchy and the intolerance of the Established 
Church—a conception which has been the matrix in 
which every New England beyond the seas has been cast, 
and which tends every day, more and more, to complete 
the transformation of our own country. The Inde- 
pendent Church was the germ cell of the modern Demo- 
cratic State. 

In the United States of America and in the Colonies, 
where the New World has been as a sheet of blank paper, 
on which the new settlers could trace at will the outlines 
of the new Commonwealth, the ideas of the Independents 
have been adopted almost in their entirety. In England, 
where the Old World has struck its roots far down into 
the lowest strata of society, much still remains to be done 
before the nation fully assimilates the principles of the 
Independent meeting-house. The Established Church 
still lords it over God’s heritage, offending in principle 
and in practice against the elementary doctrine of 
religious equality. The corpse of feudalism still lies in 
state in the House of Lords, and caste distinctions, 
plutocratic or otherwise, still deface and deform the 
simple brotherhood of a free and equal citizenship which 
forms the solid basis of the modern State. But every- 
where and always the leaven of the Independents works 
and is working, and will work until it has subdued all 
things unto itself. The other side will, no doubt, exist. 
The prelates and the princes, the swashbucklers and the 
bravoes, will survive. But they will go under. The future 
is not with those who seek to set up again the dead past 
upon its throne. It lies with the men of stronger faith 
and clearer insight, who first saw in the simple Christian 
polity of the New Testament Church the clue to the 
solution of the difficulties of the modern State. 

The English-speaking world represents with curious 
fidelity the limitations as well as the ebounding strength 
of its Independent model. Notably is this the case in 
two directions. The first is the failure, up to the 
present time, of the English communities to recognise 
that in citizenship, as in the Church, there must be 
neither male nor female. There are exceptions, no 


doubt. Wyoming is a case in point, and the right of 
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women not only to elect but to be elected to school 
boards indicates the extent to which the ancient usage of 
the Independents in allowing women a vote in Church 
meetings is working 
its way into the 
modern State, But 
Independents, unfor- 
tunately trammelled 
by a literalism that 
made them regard the 
limitation imposed on 
Corinthian women as 
the universal rule of 
the Church, never recognised the 
female ministry as freely as did 
the Friends in the seventeenth, 
the Wesleyans in the eighteenth, 
or the Salvationists in our time. 
Hence the source of much trouble, 
and the certainty that, following 
the precedent of the Independent 
conventicle, the right to elect will 
be conferred upon women in the 
State long before they succeed in 
securing its logical corollary in the 
right to be elected. 

The second point in which the 
Independent new modellers have 
somewhat hindered progress is 
visible in the present condition of 
the British Empire. The Inde- 
pendents, as their name implied, 
were jealous of the independence 
of each particular church and con- 
gregation. In their protests 
against prelates and presbyters, 
who were but “ priests writ large,” 
they pushed the right of isolation 
to the extreme. As it was with 
them, so it has been with our 
colonies. Each colony acts like an 
independent church. It stands 
apart on its own feet, it elects its 
own officers and makes its own 
rules; it is a law and a world 
unto itself. Nothing can more 
clearly demonstrate the failure of either the Episcopa- 
lian, the ‘Presbyterian, or the Methodist Church to 
impress its character upon the English-speaking people, 
than our present Imperial chaos. Independency has 
stamped its peculiar character upon the English world, 
and it would be well if it had not been quite so success- 
ful, 

This is serious, but it is not fatal. The Independents 
are beginning somewhat tardily to recognise the need for 
fraternal union. This International Council is itself a 
proof illustrative of this tendency. But the most 
reassuring demonstration of the compatibility of fede- 
ration with independency is afforded by the history of 
the United States. The sons of the Pilgrim Fathers 
not merely federated a continent, but when the descend- 
ants of the Cavaliers attempted to rend the Republic in 
twain, they showed that the heirs of the Puritan tradi- 
tions were as able to wield the sword in defence of 
federal unity as their forefathers were to use it 
in vindication of the liberties of the people. 
In the British Empire, the antagonism of the old with 
the new, and the imperfect and halting application of 
the principles of Independency to the body politic, have 


THE CROSS, A.D. 33. 
“If they have persecuted 
Me ”— 


retarded the natural development of the federal principle. 
It is coming, howeyer, and those who disbelieve this may 
at least recognise that if it does not come all is up with 
the Empire. Possibly and providentially this centrifugal: 
tendency of Independency may but retard the federa- 
tion of the Empire until the time has fully come for 
undoing the fatal mistake of George III. and of 
uniting the English-speaking Commonwealths — Re- 
see and Imperial—in a fraternal federation. 

othing could be more in harmony than this with the 
traditions of the men of the Mayflower and the men of 
the Commonwealth. Towards that great ideal our efforts. 
should constantly be directed, and so strong is the sense 
of brotherhood amongst some of us that, if al were no 
other way, the reunion of the English-speaking world. 
would be accepted on the basis of the American Consti- 
tution rather than that the old schism of last century 
should be made eternal. Of that, however, it is as yet 
unnecessary to speak. 


I.—THE EARLY MARTYRS OF INDEPENDENCY, 


Tn this paper I shall not <r to do more than in- 
dicate, by a few free rough sketches, one or two of the 
more salient features of 
this sect, which has in 
so marvellous a fashion 
transfigured the world. It 
began, as is usual, in 
obscurity, and it was 
nourished by persecution. 
England, whose whole 
future was to be trans- 
formed by the ideas of 
the obscure fanatics, 
treated them as Herod 
treated the infants of 
Bethlehem. When 
Browne, Lord Burghley’s kins- 
man, began preaching towards 
the close of the sixteenth’cen- 
tury, nothing could have seemed 
more absurdly impossible than 
the prediction that the principles 
expounded by this obscure and 
somewhat erratic youth of 
twenty-nine would triumph over 
the old orders, both Catholie 
and Anglician, which were then 
in deadly strife. Yet that im- 
possible thing has clearly come 
to pass. Brownist principles as 
to the relation of the magistrate 
to the Church are accepted as 
ractical politics by the Arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, and en- 
forced as an actual fact upon the 
Pope of Rome by the head of 
the Italian monarchy. 

It is very glorious to sit as a 
prophet on the mountain-top 
and to be the first to see the 
splendour of the new day dawn- 
ing on the eastern horizon; but 
its glories are apt to be for- 
gotten in the discomforts of the 
exposed position and the scoff- 
ing incredulity with which the news of the sunrise is apt 
to be received by the dweller in the valley, to say nothing. 








—‘‘ they will also persecute 
you.” 


of the more active opposition of the candlestick-makers, . 





THE GALLOWS, A.D. 1593,. 
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and the children of darkness who hate the light because 
their deeds are evil. The early Independents had 
their fair share of the disadvantages of the post of 
pioneer. 

Robert Browne, from whom the Independents were 
first known as Brownists, as the Methodists became 
known as Wesleyans, was a Rutland gentleman, educated 
at Cambridge, who about the year 1580 set the eastern 
counties aflame by the preaching of the fundamental 
priaciples of Independency. Independency seems to 
have found the Eastern Counties the most congenial soil. 
They were to Independency what Scotland was to 
Presbyterianism. Here Browne preached, here Crom- 
well was born, thence the Pilgrim Fathers sailed to 
found the New World beyond thé seas, and here it was 
that the Puritans founded the Association which shat- 
tered the Stuart Monarchy into irretrievable ruin. 
Browne’s doctrine was, in its essence, the doctrine of 
every sincere democrat in every land. Democracy is 
saturated, cften unconsciously,- with Christian ideas. 
Browne made Christ the corner-stone of his whole system. 
Equally against the Romanists, who proclaimed that the 
‘headship of the Church belonged to the Pope, and against 
the Anglicans, who claimed the headship for the Sovereign 
of England, Browne asserted that ‘‘One is your Lord, 
even Christ,’ and he followed that up by the equally 
apostolic corollary that ‘‘al] ye are brethren.” ‘‘The voice 
of the whole people, guided by the elders and the 
‘forwardest, is the voice of God.” Over the Christian 
democracy no apostle, prophet, evangelist, pastor, 
‘teacher, or particular elder was suffered to bear rule or 
exercise authority. Each little: community of believing 
‘men and women was a microcosm of the Church Universal ; 
‘Christ was its only Head, and all its members were 
equal. The lead was to the worthiest and the forwardest. 
Here we have the aboriginal bed-rock of democracy. All 
ranks, hierarchies, feudalisms disappear. The career 
is open to all talents. The drayman is equal to the noble, 
the peasant to the prince. In this equality there is 
something of the same spirit as in the faith of Islam. 
Indeed, no one can read Ockley’s ‘‘History of the 
Saracens ” without being reminded. in every page of the 
Puritans of the Commonwealth. But the Independent 
Apostle, unlike Mohammed, grasped the doctrine of 
‘Liberalism, and supplemented his gospel of equality by the 
equally emphatic assertion of the gospel of religious 
liberty. The civil magistrate, he taught, had no right to 
interfere in the domain of spiritual affairs. Against 
Erastianism in every shape and form the Independents 
‘have always protested. It is one of the points upon 
which we often find ourselves more in sympathy with the 
**pretensions”” of the Church of Rome than with the 
subserviency of the Church of England to the authority 
-of Parliament. 

The teaching of the early Independents on this point 
sis clear and unmistakable from the earliest times. We 
‘read in Dexter a contemporary complaint as to Browne’s 
teaching :— 

Concerning the magistrate, Master Browne teacheth that 
he hath no right to meddle with any matter of religion, but 
to permit the liberty and free choice of religion to the con- 
-science of every one of his subjects. 

And so he declares again :— 


Mr. Browne did take from the magistrate all powers 
‘about matters of religion; these he did remit absolutely to 
the conscience of every particular person, declaring himself, 
‘while he stood in his infamous ways, for a full liberty of con- 
#cience, uncontrollable by the laws of any mortal man; but 


vin this all the disciples till of late did leave the Master. .__. 
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Said one of the earliest martyrs for the fa‘th on the eve 
of his execution :— 

Ithinke that the Queenes maigestie is supreme gouernour of 
the whole land, and ouer the church also, bodies and goods ; 
but I thinke that no prince, neither the whole world, neither 
the church itself, may make any lawes for the church other 
than Christ hath already left in his worde. Yet I think it the 
dutie of every Christian, and principally of the Prince, to 
enquire out and renue the lawes of God, and stir vp al their 
subiects to more diligent and careful keepinge of the same. 


But there was to be no compulsion. The Lord’s people 
must be willing. Barrowe, who was hanged for the faith, 
was not so clear. He admitted the right of the Prince 
to compel his subjects to attend divine service, even 
when he denied his right to compel any one to be a 
member of the Church. Church discipline was to be in 
the hands of the Church alone :— 

It (a Congregational Church) is neither mionarchical, like 
the Church of Rome, nor aristocratical, like the Presbyterian 
Church, but a pure democracy, which places every member of 
the Church upon a level, and gives him perfect liberty with 
order. If any one commits an offence, he is to be tried by 
his peers, by his Christian friends, and by the whole eccle- 
siastical body to which he belongs. 


It was natural that such doctrines, preached at a time 
when Anglican and Romanist were slaying each other for 
the love of God and zeal for pure religion, would excite 
the liveliest feelings of indignation. Browne had to 
leave the country and settle in Holland. When he 
returned he made his peace with the Anglican Church, 
and died as one of its clergy, not altogether in the edour 
of sanctity. But the seed which he sowed fell on good 
ground. As usual, not many rich, not many noble, were 
called. But the common people received the doctrine 
gladly, dimly, perhaps, discerning in it the germ of their 
own future emancipation—the day-dawn of the Demo 
cracy which three centuries hereafter was to finally 
consummate the triumph of the people. 

But in proportion as the common people welcomed the 
new doctrine, the authorities regarded it with alarm and 
indignation. They watered the growing cause with the 
blood of its professors. In this operation, the Old Bailey 
dock and Newgate gaol figured as conspicuously as usual 
in the story of the struggle for progress. Twenty-four 
persons, including several women, were done to death in 
the prisons of Londen alone—most of them dyivg untried 
in the dungeon at Newgate. Six were publicly executed, 
viz. Mr. Henry Barrowe, Mr. Greenwood (these suffered 
at Tyburn); Mr. Penry, at St. Thomas Watering, by 
London ; Mr. William Dennis, at Thetford, in Norfolk ; 
two others at St. Edmund, in Suffolk, whose names were 
Copping and Elias. The stake had gone out of fashion 
as an instrument of conversion. The gallows was more 
convenient. But sometimes, as in the case of Copping 
and Elias, the moral effect of the hanging was heightened 
by the burning of the books of Browne and Harrison, 
“to the number of fortie.” The victims did not wince. 

God gave them courage to bear it, and to make this 
answer: “ My Lord, your face we fear not, and for your 
threats we care not, and to come to your read service we 
dare not.” 

It is a curious story—or rather it reads curiously to-day 
—of how the authorities of Queen Elizabeth’s day 
attempted to exorcise the unwelcome apparition of 
Independency. At first they resorted to the simple 
expedient of clapping as many of them as they could 
discover into the common gaol, and then, after a sufficient 
number had accumulated on their hands, they were par- 
celled out among the clergy to be converted. 














JOHN MILTON. 


DANIEL DEFOE. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 
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The Bishop of London, on order of the Archbishop, with 
the advice of both Chief Justices, parcelled out fifty-two 
prisoners of this general quality, of wnom there were in New- 
gate. five; in the Fleet, eight ; the Gatehouse, ten ; the Clink, 
tea; the Counter, Wood Street, fourteen; and the Counter, 
Poultry, five—among forty-three clergymen in and around 
London, headed by Dr. Bancroft ; instructing these gentle- 
men “ tvvise euery vveeke (at the least) ” to “ repayre to those 
persons & prysones” and “seeke by all learned & discrete 
demeanure you may to reduce them from their errors.” 


When this process of combined prison and persuasion 
failed, the authorities employed the gallows, prefacing 
the execution by atrial at the Old Bailey. The most 
famous of these trials was that of Barrowe and Green- 
wood in 1593. They had written very severe things 
about the Book of Common Prayer, and this was re- 

rded by the judges as the same thing as libelling the 
Rico, 

They were indicted under a statute of the 23rd of 
Elizabeth which made it felony, punishable with death 
without benefit of clergy, or right of sanctuary, to write, 
print, set forth or circulate “any maner of booke, ryme, 
ballade, letter, or writing,” which with “ a malicious intent” 
set forth “ any false, seditious, and slgnderous matter to the 
defamation of the Queenes Maiestie,” or to “the stirring up 
of insurrection or rebellion.” 

The 


After their conviction they were twice reprieved. 
second occasion is thus described by Barrowe :— 


“Vpon the last day of the third moneth (31 March), my 
brother, Grenewood, and I, were very early and secretly con- 
veyed to the place of execution, where being tyed by the 
necks to the tree, we were permitted to speak a few wordes.” 
They declared their innocence of all malice or ill-intent, 
exhorted the people to obey and love the Prince and magis- 
trates: to follow their leaders no further than they had 
followed Scripture; then craving pardon for all in which 
they had offended, and freely forgiving all who had offended 
them, they were in the act of praying for the Queen when 
they were again reprieved; this time as the result of a 
supplication to the Lord Treasurer that “in a land where no 
papist was put to death for religion, theirs should not be 
the first blood shed who concurred about. faith with what 
was professed in the country, and desired conference to be 
convinced of their errors.” 


Six days later they were taken out and hanged 
suddenly. Shortly afterwards a gallant young Welsh- 
man, Mr. Penry, was hanged at St. Thomas Watering, 
the Sheriff, under orders from the prelates, forbidding 
him to say even a farewell word to his friends. 

Law courts and Episcopate having done their part, 
Parliament took up the task of making short work with 
the Separatists. In 1593 an Act was passed banishing 
all Separatists from the country and menacing with heavy 
penalties all who gave them shelter. The Parliament of 
Elizabeth for years after the defeat of the Armada was 
about as blind as the present advisers of the Russian 
Emperor are to-day. The following passage from Lord 
Bacon’s writings might be perused by M. Pobedonost- 
zeff, if we substitute Pashkofiski for Brownists :— 

As for those which we call Brownists, being when they 
were at the most a very small number of very silly and base 
people here and there in corners dispersed, they are more 
(thanks be to God) by the good remedies that have been 
used, suppressed, and worn out, so as there is scarcely any 
news of them, 


The “good remedies” of gallows, dungeon, exile, have 
always been in repute among the wise and the great; but 
seldom have the mighty of the earth been more blindly 
deceived than they were when Lord Bacon, ‘‘ the wisest, 
greatest, meanest of mankind,” penned this pious thanks- 
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giving, six years before the birth of the Independent who 
was destined to 

Make his simple oaken chair 

More terrible and grandly beautiful, 

More full of majesty than any throne 

Before or after of a British king. 


Il.—THE FOUNDING OF AMERICA. 


There is nothing of the debased perversion of demo- 
cracy, only too common in these latter days, about the 
Independent ideal. The idea that the mere counting of 
noses, wiped or unwiped, constitutes a short cut to the 
Eternal Truth, would have been scouted as indignantly 
by the early Independents as by any prelatists of 
Tudor or of Stuart. The right of governance in the 
Church belongs only to those who personally recognise 
Christ as King, who have entered into personal relations 
with their Divine Lord, and who will in all things en- 
deavour to do His will. But that is the sole test. Male 
or female, rich or poor, high or low, matters not. The 
equality of all believers is absolute. Yet the lead belongs 
to the forwardest, the guidance to the most worthy. 
There is here a recognition of the indestructible prin- 
ciples both of monarchy and of aristocracy. But the 
only monarch is Christ, the only aristocracy that of 
worth, and the only means of securing the recognition of 
that aristocracy the free vote of the whole body of 
believers. 

The Independent principle is based upon the belief 
that there is a real God, a living God, who has not retired 
from business and become a mere sleeping partner in the 
affairs of the world which He created and the men whose 
salvation necessitated the incarnation, but one who is the 
living, personal, ever-present Guide and Father of all who 
diligently seek to do His will and help in the great work 
of transforming this world into the kingdom of our Lord 
and His Christ. Compared with the supreme duty of doing 
His will, all worldly laws are as nothing. The decrees 
of Star Chambers, the declarations of Councils, the Acts 
of Parliaments, are as mere waste paper if they conflict 
with this supreme law. Christ is the only King, Con- 
science is His Chief Justice, and any company of 
believing souls who meet together with a sincere desire 
to help each other in making His will supreme in the 
earth, need never fear that they will be left without His 
guidance. 

If this seems a bold assertion, it has at least received 
very startling confirmation in the history of our race. 
The principle held by these base and mean sectaries 
whom the great Elizabethans thanked God they had 
made short work of, has revolutionised the world. Our 
forefathers accepted it as their working hypothesis, and 
we their sons can point to results as affording no slight 
justification for their faith. In the American Continent 
other systems had the first chance. Adventurers, com- 
mercial, and aristocratic, and episcopal, had the field to 
themselves before the Pilgrims chartered the Mauflower. 
The Independents had everything against them. They 
were proscribed exiles, without patrons, almost with- 
out money, who landed upon a bleak, exposed coast 
long after the more fertile south lands had been occupied 
by their rivals. Shortly after their arrival they were 
submerged by new-comers who had never mastered the 
A B C of religious liberty, and who very soon after- 
wards introduced into the New World the fierce 
religious intolerance that disgraced the Old. But 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, and especially 
the most fatal of all, the falsification of the very 
principle for which they had crossed the Atlantic 
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THE REVIEW 


by later comers who had never mastered the truth for 
which they testified, the principles for which they 
suffered attained the most conspicuous triumph of 
modern times. The United States of America is their 
creation. They fashioned the mould in which the greatest 
of the Republics has been cast. They mastered its des- 
tinies. They imprinted their character on state after 
state. In all that vast congeries of commonwealths 
there is not one which does not bear in every branch of 
its administration the patent mark of the men of the 
Mayflower. They and their descendants have been the 
soul of the nation. They presided over its birth, they 
guided its youth, they saved it from disruption and from 
slavery, and they and the men whom they have inspired 
are still the hope of its future. Power has gravitated 
from the Eastern states to the West, as in England the 
centre of the progressive movement is no longer in the 
Eastern but in the Northern Counties. But the West is 
the sturdier manchild of the East, the lusty progeny of 
the men of iron mould who, with Bible and broadsword, 
founded the New England beyond the sea. 

The establishment of modern democracy, the establish- 
ment of religious liberty, and the establishment of the 
American Republic—these are the most considerable 
achievements of our race in the last hundred years, and 
in all three the Indepeudents played the leading part. 
The French Revolution was a mere French echo of the 
proclamation of principles realised in action by every 
Independent conventicle two hundred years before, 
and by the Independents laid down as the founda- 
tion of the great Republic, of which that of 
France to-day is but a second-hand imitation. Hence 
it is that Mr. Carlyle rightly declares that, com- 
pared with the Mayflower, which carried the life-spark 
of Transatlantic Anglo-Saxondom, the Argo was but a 
foolish bumbarge. The American Continent became a 
vast sounding-board whereby Independent principles 
were echoed back to the Continent of Europe. Through 
the Mayflower the English Independents created a new 
world in America, through America they recreated Europe. 

There is no need here to tell again the oft-told story of 
the Mayflower. The Independent Congregation, driven 
out of the Eastern Counties by the persecution of the 
Anglican authorities, settled in Leyden, and here they 
prospered in peace for twelve years. But they began to 
see that this precious seed of a Christian democracy stood 
in imminent danger of being wasted in Holland. They 
could not hope to form a permanent and a growing 
English colony in the Low Countries. Their children 
might become Dutch, as the Huguenot refugees became 
English. They dimly felt that they carried with them in 
their small ark the hope of the future. So they began 
considering where they could go to found a community 
which would have liberty to worship and space in which 
to grow. After much dubitation, some of them wished 
to go to Guiana! They decided upon settling in North 
America. They got permission to settle in some part of 
Virginia, but they could not get a promise from the King 
of freedom of worship. All that he would promise was, 
that he would consent to let them go unnoticed. In 
order to obtain capital for the settlement, they had to 
practically sell themselves into servitude for seven years 
to some London financiers. 

Their reasons for believing they would succeed where 
so many had failed are set forth in a document which is 
well worth quoting. They said :— 

We are well weaned from the delicate milk of our mother 
country and inured to the difficulties of.a strange and hard 
land, which yet, in a great part, we have by patience over- 
come, 7 sthen 
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The people are, for the body of them, industrious and frugal 
as any company of people in the world. 

We are knit together in a most strict and sacred bond and 
covenant of the Lord, of the violation of which we make 

eat conscience, and by virtue whereof we hold ourselves 
straitly tied to all care of each other’s good, and of the whole 
by every one, and so mutually. 

Lastly, it is not with us as with other men, to whom small 
things can discourage, or small discontentments cause to 
wish themselves at home again. 

Armed with this faith in God and in themselves, they 
bought a 40-ton boat, the Speedwell, and hired the May- 
flower, of 180 tons. The Speedwell brought the pilgrims 
from Delft to Southampton, where she joined the May- 
flower. They sailed August 5, 1620, but soon after the 
Speedwell sprung a leak and had to return to Plymouth. 
The Mayflower, with 182 passengers, sailed alone, Sep- 
tember 6th, and after two months stormy tossing on the 
Atlantic reached the other side on the 9th November. 

Of their subsequent fortunes there is no need here to 
tell. But I may quote from an admirable article by 
Edwin D. Mead, on the ‘‘ Message of Puritanism for 
this Time,” in the current number of the New England 
Magazine. Speaking of the men of the Mayflower, Mr. 
Mead says :— 

These most practical and hard-handed and hard-headed 
of men were the greatest idealists in history, the most 
imperious and thorough in subordinating every interest of 
life to the power of their great faith and vision. Lowell 
pronounces them “the most perfect incarnation of an idea 
which the world has ever seen.” How important the idea 
which they bore seemed to him he declared when he said: 
“Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of Egypt, the 
little shipload of outcasts who landed at Plymouth two 
centuries and a half ago are destined to influence the future 
of the world.” I think, too, that from the time of Moses on 
there had never been any enterprise so full of the spirit of 
Moses as this. There are whole chapters of Deuteronomy 
which might well enough be chapters of Bradford’s Journal. 
Some poor, weak creatures, who had been over and spent a 
few months with the Plymouth colony in 1623, had gone 
back to London and discouraged others from coming by 
stories of all sorts of hardships at Plymouth. ‘There was 
lack of the sacraments, the children were not properly 
catechised, the water wasn't good, the fish wouldn’t take 
salt to keep sweet, there were foxes and wolves, and so on— 
a dozen objections in all, the last being that the people were 
“much annoyed with muskeetoes.” “They are too delicate 
and unfit to begin new plantations and colonies,” wrote 
Bradford, answering every objection in detail, ‘that cannot 
endure the biting of a muskeeto; we would wish such to 
keep at home till at least they be muskeeto proof.” The men 
who planted New England were “ muskeeto proof.” And 
so have the men always been who have pushed ahead the 
New England idea. So were the men who have gone out 
of New England to carry New England all over the Great 
West. The men who followed Gen. Rufus Putnam from 
Massachusetts to Marietta were “ muskeeto proof.” The 
men who followed Moses Cleveland from Connecticut to 
the Western Reserve were “ muskeeto proof.” The Pilgrim 
Fathers of Illinois and Michigan and Wisconsin and Minue- 
sota and Kansas and Colorado were “ muskeeto proof.” They 
had all learned that great lesson of not being greatly vexed 
by life’s little vexations, which are what bring so many good 
men to nothing. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were “ muskeeto proof.” None of 
them sulked over sore fingers, or bothered Bradford over 
their feet. They got no miraculous manna or quail, they 
were reduced to the three grains of corn; but still no com- 
plaint, no hankering after things left behind. And when 
the Mayflower went back, after the first winter of death, 
while half their number Jay in the graves in the wheatfield, 
not one went back, no, “not one looked back who had set 


* his hand to this ploughing.” | 
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CROMWELL AND His INDEPENDENTS. 


These are men worth celebrating, these most practical, 
most religious men, these men who put their highest idea 
most absolutely into life. This is the thing to be said about 
Puritanism altogether, that it was idealism with hands, a 
faith that made faithful, religion wholly in earnest. 


After them came other emigrants who were not of 
their mould, and whose inability to grasp their great 
principle caused much trouble in the infant Common- 
wealth. Yet not even the thought of the bitter persecution 
which these new comers brought over to America can 

revent our feeling sympathy with their parting words 
when they left their native land :— 

We will not say, as the Separatists were wont to say at their 
feaving of England, “ Farewell, Babylon! Farewell, Rome!” 
But we will say, “ Farewell, dear England! Farewell, the 
Church of God in England, and all the Christian friends 
there!” We do not go to New England as Separatists from 
the Church of England, though we cannot but separate 
from the corruptions in it. But we go to practise the 
positive part of Church reformation, and propagate the 
gospel in America. 


Notwithstanding their determination to remain 
members of the Church of Eagland, the Independent 
principle of Church government soon made captives of 
the new colonists; and although it did not convince them 
for many years of the sin of religious persecution, it 
succeeded in establishing the New England colonies 
.on the broad basis of Christian democracy. 

The Independents have thus been always a link 
‘between the ocean-severed sections of the English-speak- 
ing race under the early Stuarts. As Dexter says, in his 
‘Three Hundred Years of Congregationalism,”— 


The effective mass of English-born Independency lay 
wholly without the bounds of England, partly in little coms 
ypanies of Separatists and semi-Separatists among the English 
-exiles in the towns of Holland, but chietly and in most 
‘assured completeness both in bulk and in detail in the 
‘incipient Transatlantic Commonwealth of New England. One 
thing, however, was certain all the while. These two effec- 
tive aggregations of English-born Independency beyond the 
bounds of England—the small Dutch scattering and the 
massive American extension—were not disassociated from 
England, and had not learned to be foreign to her, but were in 
-constant correspondence with her, in constant survey of her 
concerns, and attached to her by such homeward yearnings 
that, on the least opportunity, the least signal given, they 
would leap back upon her shores, 


To leap back upon our shores is impossible now, but 
they may attain the same end in more practical fashion 
by working for the reunion of the English-speaking 
nations. Of our colonies and offshoots it may be said, as 
was said two hundred years ago by the Independents of 
their churches :— 

From the first, every, or at least the generality of our 
«churches, have been in a manner like so many ships (though 
holding forth the same great colours) Jaunched singly, and 
‘sailing apart and alone in the vast ocean of these tumultuous 
times, and they, exposed to every wind of doctrine, under no 
other conduct than the Word of the Spirit, and their parti- 
cular elders and principal brethren, without associations 
among ourselves, or so much as holding out common lights to 
others, whereby to know where we were. 

~ But as good John Wise said in New England to these 
-disunited, unassociated churches, we may say to the 
~various English-speaking commonwealths which encircle 
‘the world :— 

Hold your hold, brethren! Pull up well upon your own 
ars, you have a rich cargo, and I hope you will escape ship- 
wreck ; for according to the latest observations, if we are not 
‘within sight, yet we are not far from harbour; and thoagh 


67 


the noise of great breakers which we hear imports hazard, 
yet I hope daylight and good piloting will secure all. 


Amen and amen. And may the ‘good piloting” not 
be lacking to the Empire and the Republic, which count 
Cromwell and the Independents as their political pro- 
genitors. 

111. —CROMWELL. 


Cromwell has ever been the patron saint of the Inde- 
pendents. Hallam, on the authority of Crabbe, tells a 
touching story of the reverence, almost approaching to 
worship, paid by some Independents of his acquaintance 
to a portrait of the Lord Protector, which they treated 
with the same respect that the Russian peasant pays to 
the icon of our Lord, or Mary the Mother. Of all men 
of women born, no man has ever appeared to me so alto- 
gether worthy of the love, the devotion, and the passionate 
admiration of English-speaking men as Oliver Cromwell. 

Milton did not speak unadvisedly when he sang 
‘‘Cromwell, our chief of men.” Cromwell is our chief of 
men. Beside him there is none other. He is the 
incarnate genius of the English race at its best. What 
Shakespeare is in literature, Cromwell was in practical 
affairs, alike in tented field, in the senate, and in the 
administration of the affairs of the Empire. It is the 
glory of the Independents that they have never wavered 
in their allegiance to their chief. Not when his bones 
were buried at Tyburn and his skull was grinning on 
the point of a pike above the Hall of Westminster, did 
any of his own people hesitate for a moment in the 
homage which they paid their man of men. One must 
love the highest when we see it; and the Independents, 
having seen Cromwell at close quarters all his life, 
mourned him a3 the hero-saint of Christian democracy. 
Carlyle, fifty years ago, unveiled to the literary and general 

ublic the features of the Lord Protector which had 
fete been a familiar object of admiring homage to 
the Independents. Nor was it only by the Independents 
that his name and fame have been cherished. Deep in 
the heart of the common people the memory of Cromwell 
survives to this day as that of the hero-deliverer of the 
nation, the heaven-sent scourge of the oppressor. In 
seasons of prosperity and of peace his name is seldom 
heard. But let misfortune and war overtake us, and as 
the stars appear in the darkened sky, the name of 
Cromwell rises instinctively to the lips of our common 
people. In times of domestic trouble and foreign peril the 
yearning of the English-speaking man never varies, 
‘*Oh for another Cromwell!” is the more or less articu- 
late aspiration of his heart. Cromwell is to all of us, 
even to those who are descendants of the Cavaliers, the 
supreme embodiment of heroic valour. Victory ever sat 
upon his helm, and before the resistless might of his 
sword all enemies were scattered ‘‘as alittle dust.” It is 
very touching and memorable this devotion of the dumb 
heart of England to Cromwell. Our village folk, they say, 
know no history. That is true, and yet it is false. Their 
history is summed up in one word, and that word Crom- 
well. Nothing to them are the stories of Plantagenet 
and Tudor. The Wars of the Roses have become as the 
battles of Kites and Crows that preceded the Roman 
Conquest ; but they all know of Cromwell. He is the 
day-star of modern democracy, the incarnation of the 
religious revolt against tyranny, in whose single person 
are summed up all the glories and all the triumphs of the 
revolution which emancipated mankind from the super- 
stition of kingship. As the German in dire stress 
sighs for the return of Frederick Barbarossa from his 
enchanted cave, as th: ancient Roman prayed for the 
appearance of the great Twin Brethren in crises of tie 
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fight, so do our people’s thoughts go hack in hours of 
darkness and danger to him who, “‘ guided by faith and 
matchless fortitude,” hewed down the-enfbattléd hosts of 
the tyrant, and made England for the first“time mistress 
of the world that was to be, sovereign of the seas, and 
nursing mother of the free and nascent commonwealths 
in whose-hands lie the sceptre of our planet. 

Alfred, Cromwell, Nelson, are three of the greatest 
names in English history. Of the three, Cromwell is 
far the most real. His is ‘‘a name earth wears for 
ever next her heart.” Nelson, first of sea-kings, who 
died with the watchword of duty on his lips, will ever 
be an inspiration to those who follow after. But Nelson, 
although supreme in his own department, never touched 
the inmost heart of English life. He was a sentinel on 
her watery frontier. King Alfred has become almost as 
shadowy as King Arthur. But Oliver Cromwell touched 
the national life at every point, and his personality was 
mever more vividly realised than it is to-day. His 
exploits are still the theme of popular legend, his career 
a stimulus to the schoolboy’s ambition, his renown the 
cherished heritage of all English-speaking men. To-day 
we are but beginning to bring our governing classes up to 
the line of his imperial march. As Cardinal Manning 
said long ago, Cromwell, more than any English sovereign 
or statesman, realised the imperial grandeur of his 
country and at the same time cared with passionate 
earnestness for the welfare of the common people. We 
are entering into his labours, and shall count ourselves 
happy if, in the course of the next few generations, we 
can but fill in the majestic outlines of the Cromwellian 
policy. 

The very thoroughness of his victories has rendered 
their importance almost inconceivable to us. ‘The truths 
for which martyrs have cheerfully rendered up their lives 
in the arena and at the stake become so universally re- 
cognised by the next generation that we marvel at the 
need of the sacrifice. It seems to us now, no doubt, 
almost as absurd to question the doctrine of religious 
liberty as it isto cavil at the multiplication table. But 
two hundred years ago through what bloody sweat and 
bitter tears our fathers had to pass before they could get 
even a conception of the sublime truth into the dull 
heads of their intolerant contemporaries! The paradox 
of yesterday is the truism of to-day, and the immortal 
on for which our forefathers were proud to die 

ve become the commonplaces of the man in the street. 


It is almost impossible for us to conceive how much 
obloquy the Independents suffered because of their advo- 


cacy of religious liberty. It is curious to read the 
invectives of the seventeenth century, and to see that the 
head and front of their offending was their refusal to 
accept a toleration for themselves without at the same 
time securing liberty for others. Baillie, the Presby- 
terian chronicler of the proceedings of the Westminster 
Assembly, was particularly indignant at this shameless 
consistency. He writes :— 


Many of them preach, and some print, a libertie of con- 
science, at least the great equitie of a tolleration for all 
religions ; that every man should be permitted without feare 
so much as of discountenance from the magistrate, to pro- 
fesse publicklie his conscience, were he never so erroneous, 
and also live according thereunto, if he trouble not the publick 
peace by any sedition or wicked practise. 

He (John Goodwin) is a bitter enemy of Presbyterie,-and 


is openly for a full libertie of conscience to all sects, even 
Turks, Jews, Papists, etc. ; a new faction to procure libertie 
for sects. 

The Independents in our last meeting of our grand com- 
mittee of accomodation have expressed their desyres for 
tolleration, not only for themselves but to other sects. 


The cantankerous Thomas Edwards, author of ‘* Gan- 
greena,” expressed himself with even greater vehemence, 
He writes :— 

A Toleration is the grand design of the Devil; his master- 
piece and chief engine he works by, at this time, to uphold 
his tottering kingdom. It is the most compendious, ready, 
sure way to destroy all religion, Jay all waste, and bring in 
all evil; it is a most transcendent catholic and fundamental 
evil for this kingdom of any that can be imagined. An 
original sin is the most fundamental sin, having the seed and 
spawn of all in it; so a Toleration hath all errors in it and alk 
evils... . Independency in England is the mother, nurse 
and patroness of all other errors. ... Let us, therefore, fill 
all presses, cause ail pulpits to ring, and so possess Parliament, 
City and whole kingdom against the sects, and of the evil of 
schism and a toleration, that we may no more hear of a Tole, 
ration, nor of separated churches, being hateful names in the 
Church of God. , 

Facing all this, the Independents, under Cromvell, 
fought and conquered. It was a work to which they 
were naturally called. Hallam remarks that 
it is certain that the Congregational scheme leads to 
toleration, as the National Church scheme is averse to it, for 
manifold reasons. 

It is true that the toleration which they claimed was 
not extended to Roman Catholics, although Hallam 
admits that never since the Reformation had they enjoyed 
so much liberty as in the Commonwealth ; but in those 
days a Papist was almost ipso facto a rebel, and the 
Papist priest was the emissary of a power which was plot- 
ting day and night to unite all the Popish interests in all 
the Christian world against England. If the Papists would 
have left off attempting to destroy England, Englishmen 
would have desisted from attempting to destroy Papists.. 

Religious toleration was, however, but one of the 
achievements of the Independents. They live in history 


as the men who smote down the Stuarts, hewed off the- 


head of the first Charles, and founded the Common- 
wealth, thereby establishing for the first time that 
principle of the government of the people by the people 
and for the people which is the fundamental doctrine of 
modern democracy. Lord Brougham’s eulogy of the 
Independents may be quoted here as a proof that I am 
not exaggerating the part played by them in that great 
crisis of our race :— 

The Independents are a body much to be respected 
indeed for their numbers, but far more to be held in last- 
ing veneration for the unshaken fortitude with which in 
all times they have maintained their attachment to civil and 
religious liberty, and holding fast by their own principles 
have carried to the uttermost pitch the great doctrine of 
absolute toleration—men to whose ancestors this country 
will ever acknowledge a boundless debt of gratitude as long 
as freedom is prized amongst us, for they—I fearlessly pro- 
claim it—they, with whatever ridicule some visit their 
excesses, or with whatever blame others, they, with the zeal 
of martyrs, the purity of the early Christians, the skill and 
courage of the most renowned warriors, gloriously suffered 
and fought and conquered for England the free constitution 
which she now enjoys. 
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IvV.—A PILGRIMAGE TO NASEBY. 


I spent the anniversary of Naseby fight on the 
sloping upland where the sword of Cromwell de- 
cisively sealed the doom of the ancient Monarchy. 
Naseby village stands high in central England, about 
a mile to the rear of the spot where the forces of King 
and Parliament met in death-grapple. The hamlet 
has been transformed out of all semblance to its 
former self. The old windmill has disappeared. The 
curious copper ball from Boulogne on the steeple has 
been replaced by a new spire. With one or two excep- 
‘tions, all the old thatched cottages have given 
place to modern houses. The stocks have vanished, 
-only the stump of the market-cross remains. The only 
attempt to commemorate the battle which made Naseby 
famous is a memorial obelisk, erected some seventy years 
ago, about a mile from the battlefield. As it is now 
obscured by trees, it serves no purpose save that of 
affording in its hollow interior a commodious hive for 
‘swarms of bees, which have stored it with honey for ten 
years past. In the village one of the oldest buildings is 
‘the vast tithing-barn ; but it was not built until after 
the Restoration. 

At the rear of a farmhouse, opposite the church and 
mear the inn, there is still standing a part of one 
the houses where Rupert’s rear-guard were quartered on 
the eve of the famous fight. They were supping here, 
‘sitting at a heavy table—long prized as one of the relics 
of the fight, and now carefully preserved at Holmby 
House—when Ireton’s troopers burst in upon them even 
as they sat at meat, and terminated abruptly their 





evening meal. The spacious fireplace, from 
which you can look up into the sky, is still in 
use——the rafters of the roof are as rough and 
rude as they were two centuries since; but 
alas! the place that knows them now will soon 
know-them no more. The present tenant, who 
asked disdainfully, “What use was it?” has 
determined to improve it out of existence. In 
a few months the last relic of the skirmish that 
brought on Naseby fight will have given place 
to a brand-new building, replete with modern 

‘ conveniences no doubt ; but it is the old story 
of Aladdin’s lamp. 

The- people of Naseby have never prided 
themselves much upon their association with the 
epoch-making battle. No one seemed to remem- 
ber that June 14th was the anniversary of the 
fateful fight, and it is noted as an extraordinary 
omission that the parish register of the year 
1645 contained no entry of the occurrence which 
will bring pilgrims to Naseby to the end of 
time. Local traditions about the place are 
rare, and relics are rarer still. Fifty years ago 
bullets were common; to-day they are seldom 
found. A ploughboy occasionally turns one up in 
the furrow, so white with chalk deposit that it 
might be mistaken for a marble; but there are 
probably nct more than a score to be found in 
the parish. The ploughboys tariff for bullets 
is ninepence each—-the price paid by the village 
publican, who sells them to collectors for as 
much more as he can get. The publican has 
two treasures which he will not sell—a fragment 
of chain shot, a lump of lead with iron im- 
bedded in the centre, and a silver groat of 
Philip and Mary. At Clipstone Mr. Haddon, 
whose father once farmed part of Naseby field, 
has the rusted remains of a two-edged sword ; 
the tenant of Millhill ploughed up a gold ring, 

which he incontinently sold for a sovereign to a Har- 
borough jeweller; but of other relics there is but small 
trace. 

Of local traditions there is small store, although, from 
the extreme longevity of the villagers, the reverse might 
have been expected: for, after all, the space of three 
lives would cover the 246 years that have elapsed since 
Roundhead and Cavalier met in death-grapple on the 
slopes of Broadmocr. A few there are, but very few. 
Mr. Albert Pell, who lives at Hazelbeach, near by, kindly 
copied out for me the following statements by the Rev. 
John N. Simpkinson, now a rector in Norfolk :— 


In the summer 1865 I rode over from Brington (of which 
I was the rector) to Naseby, and while I was examining the 
field, I fell in with an old labourer of more than eighty years 
of age, who showed me various spots where the battle had 
been hottest, as was evident by bullets and fragments of 
weapons, which are still turned up occasionally by the 
plough. 

He told also an anecdote of the battle day which he had 


heard from his grandfather when sitting on his knee as a 
little boy, and which that grandfather had similarly heard 
from the person to whom the incident happened—just 220 
years before. 

The story was this : The subject of the incident, being then 
a child of about four years old, was standing at his cottage 
door on the morning of the battle, when Cromwell’s 


troopers came riding through the village. The cottage was 
on the south side of the churchyard in a narrow part of the 
village, a high wall at that time separating the churchyard 
from the road. The little boy seeing the horses ran across 
the road in front of them, as children will, and the foremost 
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strooper, fearing that the child would certainly be killed, 
stooped from his saddle, caught the boy by the nape of his 
neck, and flung him over the wall on his right. The child 
sfell. happily on soft ground in the churchyard, with no injury 
~done to him, and lived to tell the story as above. 


When staying in the Naseby country I received a 
“etter from a friend; in which he said :— 


Let me tell you an incident which has always reminded 
rme of the comparative newness of the world as we know it. 
My old grandmother, who died five years since, aged ninety- 
six, was born when her mother was forty-five. My granny 
told me that her grandmother told her she had seen an old 
housekeeper at Woolatton (Lord Middleton’s) who saw 
‘Cromwell at Woolatton after the fight at Naseby. She 
followed him cautiously upstairs, and he threw himself, 
-armour and all, down by the bedside and prayed. 


Skeletons, with bones of horses and men, are occasionally 
disinterred. 

There was a curious story that Thorold Rogers 
‘used to tell, to the effect that as the two armies 
sstood in array over. against each other, a hunting 
party, with the hounds in full cry, swept across the plain 
‘between Roundhead and Cavalier, which led to much 
moralising on the part of keen partisans that men 
-could be so indifferent to such momentous issues as were 
rthen waiting for decision. I could find no confirmation 
-of this story, although it may have been true for all 
that. Local tradition tells of women coming out to watch 
ithe battle from Naseby and suffering thereby, and also of 
the herds of cows which were driven out of the way of 
tthe contending armies. Their herdsmen looked on 
~with eager curiosity, minding the cows, which had to be 
milked whichever side won, while Cromwell and Rupert 
-delivered their charges, and the centres under Charles and 
Fairfax fought with pike and sword and clubbed firelock. 
*Charles had been hunting the stag at Daventry, in 
leisurely disarray, little dreaming that “ Ironsides,’ as 
~Cromwell was then called quite distinctTrom his men, was 
Bie. hard from the Fastern Counties to join the New 
Model. 


There is a charming ghost story told in the local histories 
-about the royal visit to Daventry that ought to be true if 


“it is not. “Two hours after the King had retired to 

rest,” writes Rastell in his History of Southwell, “ some of 
_ his attendants hearing an uncommon noise in his chamber, 

went into it, and found his Majestie sitting up in bed 
: and much agitated, but nothing which could have pro- 

duced the noise they fancied they heard. The King in a 
~ trembling voice, inquired after the cause of their alarm, 
- and told them how much he had been agitated in a dream 
* by thinking he saw the apparition of Lord Strafford, who, 
: after upbraiding him with unkindness, told him he was 
- come to return him good for evil, and that he advised him 
. by nomeansto fight the Parliamentary army that was at that 
- time quartered at Northampton, for it was one whom the 
King could never conquer by arms. Prince Rupert, in 
~ whom courage was the predominant quality,rated the King 
- out of his apprehensions the next day ; and a resolution was 
* taken to meet the enemie. The next night, however, the 
- apparition appeared to him a second time, but with looks 
of anger, assuring him that would be the last advice he 
‘should be permitted to give him, but that if he kept his 
resolution of fighting he was undone.” The King remained 
.@ day in a state of inactivity, and finally determined to 
march off northward. He took up his quarters at Lub- 
benham, near Market Harborough, onthe eve of the battle, 
“Intending to march northward on the morrow. Ireton’s 
“troopers, by surprising the Royalist rear-guard at Naseby, 
‘led the King to hurry on to Market Harborough, where 


Rupert's counsels led to a decision to fight next day~ 
Strafford’s ghost notwithstanding.. The result justitie 
the King’s forebodings. “He was often heard to say that 
he wished he had taken the warning, and not fought at 
Naseby; the meaning of which nobody knew but tho 
to whom he told this appearance at Daintree, and they 
were afterwards all told to conceal it.” 

On the morning of June 14th Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who was then a comparatively young man, being several 
— junior to Cromwell, rose at three o’clock+ and put 

is troops in motion.. They had lain the night before at 
Guilsborough, a pretty village on the top of a hill almost 
due south of Naseby, and being advised by their excellent 
scoutmaster-general that the King was falling back on 
Market Harborough, Sir Thomas wished to compel him to 
a speedy action. In the early morning of that Saturdayin 
June, when the dew was still heavy upon the grass, and the 
air was tremulous with the song of larks, the army of the 
Commonwealth marched down Guilsborough Hill and up 
the Naseby slope, reaching the village about five. There 
they breakfasted, as all armies would do under the same 
circumstances; but after breakfast, presumably while 
they were still in doubt as to whether the King would 
turn back to meet them or would pursue his march north- 
ward, they had a sermon. Who preached tradition 
sayeth not. Whether it was Hugh Peters, or the worthy 
Sprigge, or whether it was not a chaplain, but an officer, 
or even Cromwell himself, is not recorded. Only the text 
has come down to us, and a text worthy of the occasion; 
it was taken from Joshua the twenty-second chapter and 
the twenty-second verse, “The Lord God of gods, the 
Lord God of gods, he knoweth, and Israel he shall know; 
if it be in rebellion, or if in transgression against the 
Lord, save us not this day.” Seldom was more solemn 
appeal ever made to the Lord of Hosts, seldom have 
more earnest men more boldly invoked the ordeal of 
battle as a test of the justice of their cause. When, at 
the close of the service, great bodies of the enemy's 
horse were discerned coming over the hill from Harborough, 
they rejoiced with exceeding joy. The set time had 
arrived, and the Lord was about to make bare His arm to 
minister judgment among the peoples. 

It is easy to make out the ledge of the hill 
running east to west for about a mile upon which 
Sir Thomas Fairfax drew up his forces, and behind 
which, for about a hundred paces, they retreated, 
“so that the enemy might not perceive in what 
form our battle was drawn, nor see any confusion therein.” 
For there was confusion. Fairfax had thrown upon 
Cromwell, at the eleventh hour, the command of the 
cavalry, which was 6,000 strong—forming, indeed, a full 
half of the entire army. Cromwell appointed Ireton to 
the left wing with five regiments of horse, while he 
retained six regiments under his own command. The 
clock was pointing to eight when they began placing their 
line in a posture of defence, and it was two hours before 
all was poet § Meanwhile the enemy came on amain in 
passing good order, in numbers about equal to those of 
the New Model, but with 1,500 veteran officers skilled in 
the art of war to keep their troops in line. Maurice was 
there, and Rupert of the Rhine on the extreme right 
wing of the King’s forces, stretching down to Sulby 
Hedge, which Cromwell had lined with dragoons to cover 
his left flank. Sulby Hedge still stands, marking the 
western border of the battlefield. Nor does it require 
much imagination to see once more the pufls of smoke 
that broke from under the May blossom as the dismounted 
troopers warned off the Cavaliers who ventured too near 
the boundary hedge. The King was in the centre with 
Lord Astley’s foot, while Sir Marmaduke Langdale, with 
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the northern horse, formed the left wing. The baggage 

ons, with the ladies of the King’s tram and the royal 
cabinet with the compromising letters of his most sacred 
Majesty, were dispersed in the rear on the summit 
of the northern slope behind Broadmoor, from whence 


bright eyes watched eagerly the preparations for the 


When Cromwell was placing his cavalry in position, per- 
ceiving the confusion of his new troops and the excellent 
order of the Royal advance, “ So far from being dismayed 
at it, it was the rise and occasion of a most triumphant 
faith and joy in him, expecting that God would do great 
things, by small means, and by the things that are not 
bring to nought the things that are.” Such a faith, con- 
verting even disadvantage and weakness into sources of 
strength, was capable of doing much greater things than 
the mere pulverising of the Stuarts. 

Pulverised they were, however, as all the world knows. 
Millhill farmhouse stands back from the ledge looking 
down upon the fieldssloping to Naseby, where the Round- 
heads’ train was left with sturdy guard, whose firelocks 
went off with precision when Prince Rupert, in a red 
montero, came riding up after he had broken through 
Treton’s troopsand driventhem backwards, still hotly resist- 
ing, as far asthe church. Passing Millhill you have in front 
of you the fields where the Parliamentary centre of foot 
was drawn up under stout old Skippon, whose cheery 
speech to his troops reads much more real than the set 
orations usually put in the mouths of commanding 
officers. ‘Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily, and fight heartily. I will run the same fortunes 
and hazards with you. Kemember the cause is for God 
and for the defence of yourselves, your wives, and your 
children ; come, my heroic, brave boys, pray heartily and 
fight heartily, and God will bless us.” To the left as 
far as Sulby Hedge stood Ireton with his cavalry. The 
right wing, where Cromwell fought, stood along the slope 
as far as the road to Sibbertoft. The plan on pages 71, 72, 
reduced from the original in Sprigge, exhibits the order of 
battle before the armies engaged, that is to say, just 
before ten o'clock. - 

“Both sides, with mighty shouts, exprest a hearty de- 
sire of fighting,” say the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
“having for our part recommended our cause to God’s 
protection and received the word, which was, God our 
strength, theirs Queen Mary; our forlorne hopes 
began the play.” These “forlorne hopes” were 3800 
musketeers, who were thrown out in advance of the main 
body—an advanced skirmishing line, in short, which 
fell back as the centre advanced. Both wings appear to 
have engaged at the same time, and the battle became 

eneral, Anything more unlike a modern battle could 

ardly be imagined. The cannon in the centre did small 
execution, the shot passing over the heads of the comba- 
tants. The moment the foot came within carbine range 
both sides fired one volley, and then, clubbing their 
muskets, went for each other as if gunpowder had not 
existed and the battle had to be decided by a hammer- 
and-tongs mélée. In reality it was decided by the 
cavalry. The horse, under Cromwell, charged down the 
hill, breaking up Langdale’s cavalry, which were charging 
up. The first divisions, so broken, found refuge with the 
reserve of foot, and rallied there, but the other were 
hopelessly scattered and driven from their foot a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile to the rear. The method of 
a cavalry charge was very simple. The horse rode full 
gallop at each other, pistols were fired as soon as they 
came within range, and then the  sword-play 
began. Cromwell was much hampered by furze bushes, 
whose descendants still give a golden livery to the slope 
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over which Langdale’s troopers were driven in hopeless 
confusion, and by rabbit holes which rendered it difficult to 

advance in good order. “Nevertheless, not one body of 

the enemy’s horse which they charged but they routed.” 

While this was going on on the right, Ireton was having 

a bad time of it on the left. Sprigge gives a curiously 

detailed account of the action of the left wing, which for 

a time placed victory in jeopardy. “Upon the approach 

of the enemy’s right wing of horse, our left wing drawing 

down the brow of the hill to meet them, the enemy com- 

ing on fast, suddenly made stand, as if they had not ex- 

pected us in so ready a posture ; ours seeing them stand} 

made a little stand also. Upon that the enemy advanced 

again, whereupon our left wing sounded a charge and fell 

upon them. The three right-hand divisions of our left 

made the first onset, and those divisions of the enemy 

opposite to them received the charge, and the two left- 

hand divisions of the left wing did not advance equally ; 

but being more backward, the opposite divisions of the 

enemy advanced upon them. Of the three-right-hand 

divisions (before-mentioned) which advanced, the middle- 

most charged not home; the other two coming to a close 

charge, routed the two opposite divisions of the enemy.” 

Ireton, seeing the foot on his right hand sore pressed by 

the onslaught of the Royal infantry; charged to their 

relief. His horse was shot under him, while he himself,” 
run through the thigh with a pike, and into the face with 

a halbert, was made prisoner. Notwithstanding this 
disaster, the horse on the right of his wing broke through. 
the first line, and part of the reserves. The other Royal 
reserves then coming up, the Roundheads were broken 
up, the tide turned, and Prince Rupert meanwhile having. 
swept through the cavalry opposed to him, captured six 

pieces of the rebels’ best cannon, and pursued the broken 

regiments as far as Naseby village. 

Meanwhile the infantry in the centre were pounding 
away at each other, the Parliamentarians on the whole 
getting the worst of it. The whole of the Roundhead 
infantry, excepting Fairfax’s own regiments, fell back 
under the onslaught of the Royalists, and were only saved 
from a total overthrow by the Reserves, who, however, 
succeeded in driving back the enemy. Skippon was 
dangerously wounded, and Lord Astley’s regiment held 
its own “with incredible courage and resolution, although 
we attempted them in the flanks, front and rear.” Then 
about two hours after the fight began the decisive stroke 
was delivered. Fairfax brought up his regiment of foot, 
Cromwell mustered all his cavalry, and they fell together 
with overwhelming force upon the gallant tertia. 
Nothing could stand before the combined onslaught, and 
the King’s cause was lost, all his foot being at the mercy 
of the Parliamentarians. The King, with his life-guards- 
and his reserve of horse, was strangely hindered from 
making a counter charge. His troops marched to the 
right, when the only chance of averting crushing defeat 
was a desperate charge to the left. The last chance was 
gone, Rupert, too late, came riding back, closely pursyed 
by the broken remnants of Ireton’s wing, and the 
Royalists with their horse alone attempted to make one 
last stand. Fairfax re-formed his whole line of battle; 
both horse, foot, and artillery advanced anew to the 
attack. Without waiting for the charge of Cromwell's 
troopers, King Charles and his men broke and fled. 
It was one by the clock. In three hours the fate of 
England had been decided. 

Kight hundred of the Royalist dead lay in heaps upon 
the hard-fought field, including, as Clarendon laments,. 
150 ofticersand gentlemen of “primequality.” Alltheir foot 
were taken prisoners, to be marched to London, and after-- 
wards sent for the most part on foreign service ; all their 
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cannon, their carriages, and the King’s cabinet were 
captured. All that afternoon a stern and merciless chase 
went on. The pursuit was kept up almost to the walls 
of Leicester. Some women, chiefly Irish papist camp-fol- 
lowers, fell in the chase, and the village of Oxendon was 
— down. On the side of the Parliament 200 were 
slain. 

“Sir,” wrote Cromwell to the Speaker, “this is none 
other but the hand of God, and to Him alone belongs the 
glory, wherein none are to share with Him. Honest men 
served you erapry | in this action. Sir, they are trusty. 
I beseech you in the name of God not to discourage 

‘them.” These men who were trusty, and who feared dis- 
couragement at the hands of the Presbyterian Commons, 
were Independents. Naseby was an Independent victory. 
In three hours on that summer’sday, with no more loss of 
life on their part than results from a first-class railway 
accident, these despised sectaries had given the death- 
blow to absolute monarchy, and laid the foundation of 
England’s Hberties. Other Churches may glory in their 
councils and their creeds, but the Independents will ever 
regard Naseby, and the long series of victories of which it 
was the first, as one of the achievements of which they have 
most reason tobeproud. The warrior saints who wielded the 
sword of the Lord and of Cromwell had stern work to do, 
but they did it well, and it was work that needed doing. 

When I reached Naseby three merry brown hares 
were leaping-in the meadow-land where the last fierce 

‘death-tussle ended in the breaking of Lord Astley’s 
gallant tertia. The glory of oar belated spring was on 
the hedges, the birds were singing at eventide, all nature 
seemed at peace. Yet there, not far from Broadmoor 
farmstead, still distinctly discernible after the lapse of 
two and a half centuries, were the pits in which, in one red 
burial blent, victor and vanquished were laid together in 
death. Anold man, still living in 1792, “remembers very 
well to have been told by his grandfather, that he was 
present at the burial of the dead, which was done by the 
country people coming in from all quarters; some were 
stripped, others buried in their clothes, but in general 
so shallow that the bodies in a short time became very 
offensive, that matter issued from the graves and ran 
several yards upon the ground, which having subsided, the 
cattle ate those spots for several years remarkably bare. 
‘The graves are very visible, but are become concave, and 
water stands in them in the winter season.” One more 
extract and I will leave this painful subject. I quote 
again from Mastin’s History :— 

The late Dr. Hill informed me that he had a relative, a 
Mr. Mansell, who fought in the battle of Naseby field, that 
he was wounded in the breast and left for dead; and being 
stripped to be buried, a young woman, daughter to an 
apothecary, happened to be upon the field, and finding his 
hand to be very soft exclaimed, “This certainly was a 
gentleman!” She further observed that she felt a pulse, and 
consequently he was not quite dead. She pulled off her 
under-petticoat, and wrapping him in it, had him conveyed 
‘to a neighbouring village, where he recovered and lived some 
vears after. He kept the young woman as a companion or 
housekeeper to the time of his death when he left her a hand- 
seme annuity. 


V.—THE IDEALS OF THE INDEPENDENTS. 


At Naseby, Clarendon noted the superiority of the 
New Medel alike to the old Parliamentarian army and to 
the Reyalists :— 

That difference was observed all along, in the discipline of 
the King’s troops and of those which marched under the 
command of Fairfax and Cromwell, that though the King’s 
troops prevailed in their charge, and routed those they 
charged, they seldom rallied themselves again in good order, 
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nor could be brought to make a second charge again the 
same day. Whereas the other troops, if they prevailed, or 
though they were beaten and routed, presently rallied again 
and stood in good order till they received their new orders, 
All that the King and Prince could do, could not rally their 
broken troops. 


Yet the New Model was constructed on principles which 
every military martinet would have declared to be fatal 
to all discipline. Cromwell’s army was as much a great 
debating society and political caucus as it was a fighting 
machine. The representative principle was established in 
every regiment. Elected agitators were as much a feature 
of the organisation as colonels, or its religious exercises ; 
privates and generals met on an absolute equality before 
the throne of grace; the whole army was alive with 
revolutionary theories, and yet, and yet, “truly they were 
never beaten at all,” and their iron discipline remains t» 
this day the marvel of the world. 

Independency is not anarchy, but it is liberty—it is so 
devoted to liberty that, if need arises, it does not shrink 
from consenting to submit to the severest discipline. 
The Independents, like their immortal leader, are at 
once the most idealist and the most opportunist of men. 
An idealism which will be content with nothing short 
save the establishment of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth, and this, if held not as a theory, but as a fixed 
idea, shrinks from no sacrifices in order to attain its end. 
To secure the liberties of England Cromwell was tram- 
melled by no superstition as to consistency as to means. 
It was enough for him to be consistent as to his ultimate 
aim. He was a statesman, not a pedant, and to a large 
extent he has stamped the great features of his character 
upon the sect which regard him as their patron saint and 
great exemplar. 

The Independents owe to Cromwell their imperial ideas, 
their conception of England’s responsibility for the 
exercise of her power, and their belief in the grandeur of 
her destinies. They can never without apostasy adopt 
the criminal policy of non-intervention, They are as 
much committed to the maintenance of a powerful navy 
as they are to the order of the diaconate, and they are 
always and everywhere the sworn foes of religious 
intolerance, whether it is manifested against the 
— the Atheists, or even against the intolerant 
orthodox. The traditions of the Commonwealth colour all 
their politics. Again and again in recent years the in- 
spiration that.springs perennial from the life of the Lord 
Protector has perceptibly deflected the course of English 
politics at home and abroad. Notably was this the case 
when Mr. Gladstone raised his protest against the Turkish 
alliance. Nodoubt High Church sympathiesinfluenced some 
of those who took part in the Bulgarian agitation, just as a 
desire to avoid war at any cost animated others. But Mr. 
Gladstone would be the first to admit that the motive 
force of his agitation, which alone rendered its success 
possible, was the passionate enthusiasm for liberty and the 
fierce zeal against oppression, which blazed in the breasts 
of those who remembered Milton’s sonnets and wholonged 
for nothing so much as that England’s ironclads might 

bear to the Sultan the haughty warning which Cromwe'l 
uttered, when that voice, which seldom threatened in 
vain, “declared that unless favour were shown to the 
people of God, the English guns should be heard‘in the 
Castle of San Angelo.” And in still more recent times 
it was the descendants of the Puritans who destroyed in 
a single hour the ascendency which Mr. Parnell had built 
up by the labours of many years over the people of 
Ireland. 
By far the most brilliant study of Cromwell's character 
and career that has appeared of late years, is that which 
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Mr. Frederic Harrison has contributed to the “Twelve 
English Statesmen” series. I quote two paragraphs 
from those eloquent pages, in order to illustrate the 
incalculable advantage which it has been to England 
that in every constituency there should be found members 
of a sect imbued with hero-worship for a ruler of whom 
Mr. Harrison can write as follows :— 

Apart from opposition from his Parliaments, the Pro- 
tectorate was one unbroken success. Order, trade, com- 
merce, justice, learning, cu!ture, rest and public confidence 
returned, and grew ever stronger. Prosperity, wealth, harmony 
were restored to the nation, and with these a self-respect, a 
spirit of hope and expansion such as it had not felt since the 
defeat of the Armada. Never in the history of England has 
a reorganisation of its administrative machinery been known 
at once so thorough and so sound. No royal government 
had ever annihilated insurrection and cabal with such uniform 
success, and with moderation so great. No government—not 
even that of Henry VII. or of Elizabeth—had ever been more 
frugal, though none with its resources had effected so much. 
No government had ever been so tolerant in things of the 
mind; none so just in its dealings with classes and interests ; 
none so eager to suppress abuses, official tyranny, waste and 
peculation. No government had been so distinctly modern 
in its spirit ; so penetrated with desire for reform, honesty, 
capacity. For the first time in England the republican sense 
of social duty to the State began to replace the old spirit 
of personal loyalty to a Sovereign. For the first and 
only time in modern Europe morality and religion became the 
sole qualifications insisted on by a Court. Jn the whole 
modern history of Europe, Oliver is the only ruler into whose 
presence no vicious man could ever come, whose service no 
vicious man might enter. 

But it was in foreign policy that the immediate splendour 
of Oliver's rule dazzled his contemporaries. “ His greatness 
at home,” wrote Clarendon, “ was but a shadow of the glory 
he had abroad.” Englishmen and English historians nave 
hardly even yet taken the full measure of the stunning 
impressicn produced on Europe by the power of the 
Protector. It was the epoch when supremacy at sea finally 
passed from the Dutch to the English. It was the beginning 
of the maritime empire of England; and it was the first 
vision of a new force which was destined to exercise so great 
an influence, the increased power of fleets and marine 
artillery to destroy seaports and dominate a_ seaboard. 
Hitherto fleets had fought fleets; but Blake taught modern 
Europe that henceforward fleets can control kingdoms. It 
was the sense of this new power, so rapid, so mobile, with so 
long an arm and practically ubiquitous, that caused Mazarin 
and Louis, Spain and Portugal, Pope and Princes of Italy, to 
bow to the summons of Oliver. England became a Euro- 
pean power of the first rank, as she had never been since the 
Plantagenets, not even in the proudest hours of Wolsey or 
Elizabeth. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from 
Algiers to Teneriffe, from Newfoundland to Jamaica, were 
heard the English cannon. And the sense of this new 
factor in the politics of the world produced on the minds of 
the age such an impression as the rise of the German Empire 
with the consolidation of the German military system has 
produced upon ourown. All through his rule Oliver had 
liboured to found a vast Protestant League, a new Balance 
of Power. Had he ruled for another generation, the history 
of Europe might have had some different cast. 

In the newer problems of social regeneration Oliver 
Cromwell has not left us without guidance. The very 
day after the battle of Dunbar he addressed to the Parlia- 
ment words which those at Westminster may even this 
day do well to take to heart :— 

“Disown yourselves; but own your authority, and im- 
prove it to curb the proud and insolent, such as would 
disturb the tranquillity of England, though under what 
penne pretence soever. Relieve the oppressed, hear 
the groans of poor prisonersin England. Be pleased to 
reform the abuses of all professions ; and if there be any- 


one that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits 
not a Commonwealth. If He that strengthens your 
servants to fight please to give your hearts to set upon 
these things, in order to His glory and the glory of your 
Commonwealth, then besides the benefit England shall 
feel thereby you shall shine forth to other nations, who 
shall emulate the glory of such a pattern, and through 
the power of God turn into the like.” 

England, according to Cromwell, owed it to God to take 
the lead. The genius of England, which Milton saw 
renewing her mighty youth, was ever present to his 
thoughts. Not to lag behind, but to lead. Alas! of late 
our statesmen seem to have reversed the order of 
this aspiration. But the leadership was to be asserted 
not by conquest, but by justice, by helping the people, and 
by curbing the oppressions of. those aa make many 
poor to make one rich. 

I have dwelt so much on the hero-exemplar of Independ- 
ency that I have hardly left myself space to do more 
than allude to the other services of the sect and its mem- 
bers to the cause of humanity. After Cromwell, Milton was 
the greatest of the Independents, as he was one of the 
greatest and most gifted of men. Like the Lord Protector, 
the Foreign Secretary of the Commonwealth stands 
apart; after them there is no third. But it is well to 
remember that this sect, poor, proscribed, and persecuted 
as it was in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
gave England Andrew Marvell, one of the first and 
purest of journalists ; Defoe, whose “ Robinson Crusoe” i 
still one of the most widely read books in our literature ; 
an Jchn Bunyan, who from his gaol in Bedford left the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” as a priceless heritage to the 
world—for from the point of view of church order and 
,- litical history, Baptists and Congregationalists are 
Independents. In the eighteenth centwy, Watts and 
Doddridge restored the hymn to its place of power in the 
Church, and Howard displayed that consuming zeal for 
humanity which overleapt all barriers of race and religion. 
In our own century the Independents in England and in 
America have taken a leading part in the great humani- 
tarian movements of the day. The family of Lyman Beecher 
stands first among those who contributed to the emanci- 
pation of the American Republic from the stain of 
slavery, and in this country the movement in favour of 
complete religious equality has ever found in the Indepen- 
dents its foremost champions. They have still work to 
do in many directions before they can realise the Crom- 
wellian ideal. They have to complete the union of the 
three kingdoms by surer means than those which 
alone were possible in the seventeenth century; 
and in place of Oliver's great Protestant League they 
have to secure the reunion of Christendom on a 
basis of humanitarian activity, and to secure an alli- 
ance of all English-speaking peoples. If they are but 
worthy of their ancestry, there is no limit to the benefi- 
cent influence which they will be enabled to exercise 
upon the world. Their numbers may not be many, but 
sovereignty always belongs to the few. 

“You everywhere concede,” said Milton to Salmasius, 
in his second “ Defence of the People of England,” “that 
the Independents were superior, not in numbers, but in 
discipline and in courage. Hence I contend that they well 
deserved the superiority which they acquired ; for noth- 
ing is more agreeable to the order of nature or more for 
the interest of mankind than that the less should yield 
to the greater, not in numbers but in wisdom and virtue. 
Those who excel in prudence, in experience, in industry 
and courage, however few they may be, will, in my 
opinion, finally constitute the majority and everywhere 
have the ascendant.” 




















































































































































































the Pyrenees, and the Riviera, so that their views of these 
“places are up to date. They are now at work on an entirely 
new series of negatives of Great Britain. The address is 
‘Poulton and Son, Lee, Kent. (Prices and sizes, see “ Annual 


“Index,” p. 77.) 










Street, Hanover Square, W. Admission on presentation of 
card. Seriesmentioned in “ Annual Index” under Fancy Dresses 
(p. 86) and Historical Tableaux, p. 87. One of the beautiful 
Gavotte groups is reproduced in the “ Annual,” p. 86. 
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; PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. Athletic 
i eldon, in 
for the convenience of subscribers any photograph in this list can be sent post free to uny address on receipt of 2s. 2d, ae 
British 
ROYAL, Dean of Peterborough, the Deans of Windsor, Perth, Nor. mea™ogue © 
Massrs. RicHaRD STANLEY AND Co.. THOR\TON Hgaru. wich. Rev. Canon Stowell, Rev. Prof. Canon Browne. Rey. t contains 
His Majesty the King of Sweden. HR H. the Crown Prince of Canon Bright. Rev. Canon Eliot. Rev. C. S. Bassett. ical and a 
: Sweden. HR.H. the Crown Princess of Sweden. Messrs. RUSSELL aNnpD Sons. hich sh 
ts Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. The Archbishop of York. The Bishops of Lichfield, Truro, Hull. maprove of 
i LR.H. the Prince of Wales (in Admiral’s uniform). H.R.H. the Archdeacon Potts. alue to stu 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale. HI.M. the Emperor of LITERARY, ARTISTIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. he catalo 
Germany (two po:traits, one in German military and the other in Messrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry. anged | 
British Admiral’s costume). H.R.H. Prince Edward of Saxe- Mir. William Archer. Professor Bain. Mr. Wyke Baylis. Sir iF ..o 
Weimar. H.I.M. the Empress of Germany. Philippe Duc Henry Bessemer, F.R.S. Mr. W. H. M. Christie (the gavanious de 
d’Orleans. Astronomer Royal). Dr. Crosskey. Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, jpnents of 
LEGAL AND POLITICAL. Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. Dr. David Gill (of Cape Town). Miss meuuseum. 
Messrs. BuLiorr anp Fry. Jean Ingelow. Mr. B. Wm. Leader, A.R.A. Sir James , see A 
; Mr. Justice Collins. Mr. A. R. Jelf, Q.C. Sir Charles Russell, Linton. Sir William MacCormac. Professor Max Muller. mlndex,” P 
Q.C., M.P. Sir Thomas Sutherland, M.P. Sir Charles M. Dr. John Rae (Arctic Explorer). Dr. Robson Roose. Miss _Mansell an 
Palmer, M.P. Mr. R. W. Hanbury, M.P. Mr. Thomas Burt, Hesba Stretton. Mr. H. J. Thaddeus. Mr. L. M. Walford, (@o%ford Stre 
M.P. Mr. Roby, M.P. Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P. The Hon. Miss Charlotte M. Yonge. , nd trade. 
i Evelyn Hubbard. Mr. Graham Whitelaw. Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. = 
i Musene, Pvessis, AND Coxe. rat seyene a STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. apt 
Col. C. E. Howard Vincent, M.P. Huluhulu and Umfeti (King re ee tere eee whe : 
: Gungunhana’s representatives). The late O’Gorman Mahon, horsey ngwill, Mr. George Hutchinson, Sir Morell slg 
; M.P Mr. ALFRED ELLIS. ing Char! 
a THE STEREOSCOPIC ComPaNy. Mr. C. Haddon Chambers (Author of “ The Idler,” ‘ Captain té , 
HM Mr. Sutherst. vift,” ° Bronté, 
j SOCIAL Geils,” ete.) crayon by 
} ‘ ° : . MEssrs. BonING AND SMALL. a: B 
4 Massrs. ELLIOTT AND Fry. Sir Frederic Leighton. Dr. B, W. Richardson. Rhea 
bit Countess Cadogan. The Duchess of St. Albans. The Duke and DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. eon ; 
i Duchess of Westminster. The Marchioness of Carmarthen. Messrs, RUSSELL AND Sons. pacil draw 
F Lady Beaumont. Lady Wimborne. Lady Dilke. Lord Miss Gertrude Kingston. Rev. Pat 
i Windsor. Lord Truro. Lord Halifax. Sir W. T. Lewis. Messrs, ELLIOTT AND Fry. Bronté; and 
4 Sir W.C. Leng. Sir C. Euan Smith. Sir John Astley. Sir Miss Florence Farr. Miss Dorothy Dorr. Miss Dorothy Dene. lotte Bronti 
a J.B. Lawes. Sir Philip Rose. Miss Julia Neilson. Miss Florence Monteith. Miss vourite dog 
a Messrs. RUSSELL AND Sons. Ganthony. Miss Sybil Sanderson. Miss Marie Grobel. u0™ 2 
4 ‘Sir John Astley. Mrs. Grimwood. Lady Smyth. Sir Francis Miss Thudichum. Mr. Carl Fuchs. Miss Adelina de Lara. colour by 
BY Knollys. Mrs. Crutchley (as Polly in the Guaid’s burlesque Mr. ALFRED ELLIs. lotte Br 
“Robinson Crusoe”). Lady Heathcote. Viscountess Downe. Miss Maggie Duggan. Miss Ella Russell (three positions). Mr. Meattes 
Viscountess Galway. Hon. Mrs. Lowther. Richard Green (in ‘“‘Ivanhoe”). Mr. George Alexander. —7 - 
a THe STEREOSCOPIC CoMPANY. . 
} Y eis, takes ve ook Mr. H. Beerbolm Tree. Miss Fortescue. Miss Jennie Hill. 123, Main § 
it -Admirals Jenkins, Mayne, Lord Alcester, Hallowes, Lord oe og cs ie Males. Sophia and Julia Ravogit. perort ‘ 
John Hay, Sulivan, Stephenson. : ame ani. adame Melba. Miss Eames. Madame e. 
A alladino. Signor Abramoff. Colonia! 
‘ RELIGIOUS. Messrs, Eglington and Co. have sent us the July number of Menand traits. — I 
f Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY. Women of the Day (Price 2s. 6d.) containing three excellent por- h ‘ f 
hi "The Archbishop of York. The Bishops of Peterborough, Carlisle, traits, by Barraud, of Lord Alcester, Miss Thudichum, and Mr. ee 0 
a Truro, Southwell, Lichfield, Lahore, Tuam, Worcester. The Justice Mathew. tri yh 
on foreign 
are now rec 
by first mail 
INDEX OF STANDARD PHOTOGRAPHS. gee 
: HE Index of Standard Photographs which formed part of the ‘Annual Index of the Review or Reviews,” has ey _ Wy 
(S proved so far popular and successful that I have decided to continue it monthly. It will form a guide to the MGill, 217, A 
-eurrent issues of artistic, scientific and educational photographs, compiled by Mr. H. Snowden Ward, who undertook § Street, 
the compilation of the Annual Index, and to whom photographers and publishers are invited to address particulars § (through tr: 
-of their latest publications, at Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. Derbys! 
i La Vieille Ville.—The reproduction given on this page An Exhibition.—The whole series of over two hundred me 
i ‘is from Poulton and Son’s series, and kp MB eepcier goed portraits, tableaux, and “Gavotte” groups taken at the Jubilee fj Derbyshire | 
prea ceei ae i ore tc «rehire deer Ball of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, is §§ 2; Old Infir 
Bs xy Lae nay y P grap ming ; now on exhibition at the galleries of Disdéri and Co., 4, Brook Derby, 12 ; 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


Athleties.—A series of instantaneous studies by Mr. Louis 
eldon, including tennis, cycling, cricket, running, leaping, 
iying, coaching, yachting, golf, etc., sizes, etc., see “Annual 
ndex,” p. 77. G. W. Wilson and Co., Aberdeen, through trade. 
British Museum.—Mansell'‘and Co. have just reprinted the 
batalogue of theif first series of British Museum photographs. 
t contains 136 pages of particulars, including many histo- 
ical and antiquarian notes, and 50 pages of an introduction, 


crayon by Rich-, 
mond; Bronté 


colour by Char- 
lbtte Bronté. 
Cartes 6d., 
Cabinets 1s. R. 
and F. Brown, 
123, Main Street, 
Haworth, and 


“ 3 * 
trade. - yy ‘S$ ey v3 ape i 
Colonial Por- thee ot Fae 

traits. — Photo- 


ibs 


graphs of all 
English thea- 
trical companies 
on foreign tour 
are now received 
by first mail after 

ublication in 

ew York, Bos- 
ton, and Sydney, 
by Mr. William 
Gill, 217, Albany 
Street, N.W. 
(through trade). 


Derbyshire 
Views, etc.— 


From photo by Poulton & Son), 


Derby, 12; Denston College, 4; Tutbury Castle and Church, 
10; Stafford Hotel, Stoke-upon-Trent, 4, ete. Platinotype, 
8} by 64, 1s. 6d. Richard Keene, Derby, and trade. 

Devon Views, etce.—A small new series of views of Ex- 
mouth, Teignmouth, Exeter, and Budleigh Salterton ; also a 
dozen views of London, 8 by 6, mounted 6d., coloured 1s. ; also 

lines 8 by 6, 1s. Voll, Lee and Brown, Worship Street, 

C., through trade only. 
= Celebrities.—All the latest portraits of celebrities are 


Mish 


“LA VIEILLE VILLE,” MENTONE. 
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stocked as issued by the photographers. Cabinets 2s.. 
Richard Stanley and Co., Thornton Heath, through trade. 

General.—A very extensive stock of views and portraits 

is held by D. R. Duncan, 186, Fleet Street, E.C., who is agent 

for almost all the publishers mentioned in the “ Annual Index,” 

and who also imports largely from the Continental publishers. 

General.—Richard Stanley and Co., Thornton Heath, hold 

an immense wholesale stosk of every class of photograph. 

They are special. 

agents for most 

of the Conti- 

nental photogra- 

phers. Through 

trade. See also: 

Celebrities above. 


Harriet Mar- 
tineau.—A por- 
trait that has 
been inquired for 
by publishers and 
collectors for 
some years, just 
obtained, and 
published by W. 
Gill, 217, Albany 
Street, N.W.; 
Richard Stanley 
and Co.,Thornton 
Heath, and trade. 


Mexican 
Views.—W. H. 
Jackson (W. H. 
Jackson and Co., 
Denver, Col- 
orado) has just 
completed a mag- 
nificent series of 
600 negatives 
(sizes from 6 by 
4 to 80 by 17) of 
Mexico. Many 
of the subjects 
: ? are now on the 
ls | market, and list 
Ueia br eney i in preparation. 

eee ie PLY. Mr. Jackson has 
a... ie ti he gone over a lot of 
> * he ground never 
before photo- 
graphed or de- 
scribed ; says that 
the scenery is 
equal tc the finest 
in the Rockies, 
and expects that 
many of his views 
will be a com- 
plete revelation 
to geologists, 
botanists, zoolog-- 
ists, geographers 
and _ethnogra- 
phers. Prices,etc., 
see “ Annual In- 
dex,” page 98. 

Paintings.—160 principal pictures in present Paris Salon. 
Cabinet, unmounted, Is.; 11 by 9, mounted 5s.; 18 by 14, 
mounted 12s, 6d. ‘‘Undine,” by A. Lehman, 183 by 14, 
mounted 12s. Also four subjects, printed in red carbon 
from coloured crayons, Simeon Salamon, viz. :—Ave Maria, 
153 by 124; An unexpected Desire, 12} by 10; Lust destroy- 
eth Love, 12} by 73; and Love Wounded, unmounted 9s. each, 
and mounted 10s. 6d. each. Mansell and Co., 271 and 273. 
Oxford Street, W., and trade. 


(Lee, Kent. 




















ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Magazine of Art. Ju'y. 1s. 
‘Romance without Wirdis.’ Etching. after 
Wm. Thorne. 
Thackeray Portraits. (Llus.) F.G. Kitton. 
Punch Ariists. W.S. Hunt. 
Maddecks Collectisn at Lraditrd. Illus.) 


B. Wood. 

H kusai (concluded). § Bing. 

‘Lhe Artistic As; of Figure PLofographky. 

»(Illus.) P. H. Bmerzon. 

The Meta! Ornameut of Bound Books, (IlJus.) 
S. T. Prid-aux. 

Heury Stormouth Leifchild. (INus.) J. 
Spa kes. 


Art Journal. Ju'y. is. éd. 
“Guildford.” Etching by Percy Robertson. 
The Summer Exhibitions at Home and 
Abroad. (Il'us.) JI. C. Phillips. 
oe Pets. (Illus.) Major J. P. 


reves. 
The Clyde and the Western Highlan’s. 
illus.) JI. R. Walker. 
Sie Philip Cunliffe Owen. With Portrait. 
J. F. Boyes. 
Photography i Hand Camera. (Illus.) 
Edwin Long. With Portrait. 


Portfolio. Ju'y. 2s. 6d. 

“The Hayfield.” Etching after Julicn 
Dupré. 

“‘Head «fa Lion.” Etching !y Herbert 
Dicksee. 

“(Ini sbruck.” After Clarkson Stanfie'd. 

The P.esent Sate of the Fins Arts in France. 
VIi. The Rustic Scho}. (Illus.) P. G. 
Hamerton. 

Re Church Plate of Leicestershire. (Illus ) 
nom:s Rowlandson, Humourst. (lilus.) 
F. G. Stephens. 

The Lago di Garda. (Illus,) E. M. Cesaresco. 


Art Amateur. June. 35 cents. 


Por'raits Bust by He: bert Adams. 

The Salon of the Champs Hiysées. T. Child. 

The Suciety of American Artists. 

An A:t Student Abrcad. III. Holland 
(continued). (I'lus.) 

Chicago Art Institute (continued). (Illus.) 
E Knauffc. 


L’Art. June. 2s. 


The Salen of the Champs Elysées. (Illus.) II. 
L. Benedite. 


Atalanta. July. 
A Tapestry Gallery in Florence. (Illus.) Helen 
Ziumern. 


Atlantic Monthly. Ju'y. 
Tintoret, the Shakespeare of Painters. W.R. 
Thayer. , 


Century. July. 


Fra Bartolommeo Della Porta and Mario‘te 
Albe:tiuelli. (Illus.) W. J. 8 i.lman. 


Contemporary Review. July. 
Punch and his Artists. M. H. Spielmann 


Month. July. 
M-. Calderun and St. Elizabeth. Rev. S. F. 
Smiih. 


National Review. July. 
A'ter the Galleries: A Studio Talk. 


Newbery House. July. 
Childhood in Art. (Illus.) T. Child. 


Tinsley. July. 
Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 
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Magazine of Art.—The great feature this month is F. G. Kitton’s article 
on the “ Portraits of Thackeray.” The earliest known portrait of him is t, 
be found, says Mr. Kitton, in a delicately tinted drawing by George Chinnery. 
In this picture Thackeray is represented as a carly-headed boy, with large 
full eyes looking straight at you. The next isa bust by J. Devile, showing 
him as he was at eleven years of age. A replica of this was presented to thy 
National Portrait Gallery by Mr. Leslie Bierhes. - At the Ganiick Club 
there are two drawings from the life by Maclise, dated 183) 
and 1883 respectively. In these Thackeray is depicted as a 
fashionably-dressed young man, seated in a négligé attitude, and wih 
mass_ve eyeglass foppishly displayed. Maclise also includes him in the 
group of Fraserians engraved for Fraser's Magazine, January, 1835, 
and a i/w years later again Maclis> delineated him in a delicately 
pene'lled s'etch, which Thackeray himself copied so skilfully that it is 
scarcely possible to detect any departure from the original. This facsimile 
was reproduced by lithography for the frontispiece to “The Orphan of 
Pimlico.” In 1836 Mr. Frank Stone painted a life-size bust portrait of the 
novelist, but Mrs. Ritchie does not consider it a very good likeness. Saniuel 
Laurence executed two admirable drawings in chalk about 1853. Another very 
successful portrait was painted by Mr. E. M. Ward in 1854. This shows 
Thackeray in bis bed-room study at Onslow Square, in dressing-gown and 
slippers,and sitting with a writing-desk on his knee. Sir wees Millais’s 
work, though but a memory sketcl™s so life-like that Sir Edgar Boehm 
derived much assistance from it for his statuette begun in 1860. The last 
sketch of the novelist from the life was made in pen and ink by Fred. Walker. 
a the posthumous portraits of Thackeray, fir Jolin Gilbert's painting is the 

st. 


~ Art Journal.—'The third paper on the Summer Exhibitions is devoted to 
the Royal Academy and to the New Gallery, and in it are included pictures 
of Mr. J. MacWhirter, Mr. H. Moore, and Mr. Alfred East at work in their 
studios. Major Percy Groves contributes a capital article on the four- 


footed favourites of the corps in Her Majesty’s-service, though it can}. 


scarcely be called un art subject. These pets have included goats, horses, a 
black ram, deer, antelopes, dogs, a bear, and an elephant, many of whose por- 
traits are given. At Edinburgh Castle there is a cemetery for departed 
soldiers’ pets ; it is maintained by the officers and men of ihe different corps 

uartered in the Castle. Such inscriptions as the following may be found on 
the tombstones :—‘‘ In Memory of Pat, who followed the 72nd Highlanders 
in Pea-e and War for 10 years. Died 9th March, 1888.” Sir Philip 
Cunlifie Owen is the subject of the biographical sketch of the Chiefs of Our 
National Museums. He is Director of the South Kensington Museum, but 
he is also known as a practical philanthropist and a promoter of temperance 
and thrift. 

Portfolio.—Mr. Hamerton has taken the Rustic School of Painters for 
the subject of his article on the fine arts in France this month, and he dis 
cusses the works of Léopold Robert, Jules Breton, Troyon, Millet, Rosa 
Bonheur, and others who have commemorated pastoral and agricultural life 
in their pictures. In the roble “ Head of a Lion” we have the portrait of a 
South African lion, named Punch, which was for some years at the Zoo. 
The etching is from one of the studies which Mr. Herbert Dicksee made for 
his picture, “ The Dying Lion,” exhibited at the Academy in 188s. 

Of the articles on art in the other magazines, that on the Punch artists in 
the Contemporary Review is one of the most interesting. Inthe Century 
Magazine Mr. W. J. Stillman continues his studies of the Italian old masters 
with. an article on “Fra Bartolommeo and Allbertinelli.” Miss Helen 
Zimmern’s contribution to Atalanta is a description of the Florentine Gallery 
of Tapestry. She says, too, that there is some idea at the present day of 
resuscitating the noble art. However that may be, the collection forms 4 





valuable mine for ladies who are skilful with their needle and those who wish 


to learn designing. In the Newbery House Magazine, Mr. Theodore Child} 


begins a series of papers on “ Childhood in Art,” his first contribution dealing 
with “Boys and Girls from Old Florence.” Of Tintoret we have no 
authentic biography, but Mr. William R. bp tag has got together a very 
interesting account of the Italian master in the Atlantic Momthly. The 
sculpture in the Royal Academy comes in for a short notice in Tinsley. 
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RECENT RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 





A CAUSERIE BY DR. E. J. DILLON. 


IOME few of the novels, stories, poems and sketches 
<4) that yearly, monthly, and weekly appear in the 
Russian literary market in blue, white, or grey 
Seated per covers are undoubtedly worth reading, but 
it is exclusively for their extrinsic merits, in so far as they 
serve to illustrate the manners and customs, to explain 
the religious and social views, or throw light upon the 
curious psychology of the people; but they have no 
serious claims to a place in that select library of inter- 
national literature which is of no one country and of all 
time. The literary guild is broken up in Russia ; its 
members, at first forcibly dispersed, are now mostly dead, 
and their craft secrets seem to have died with them. 
The notabilities of to.day are mostly outsiders, who wear 
literary success as a feather in their caps; men who 
have no traditions to uphuld, who have taken no oath of 
allegiance t> the Muses, who have never been duly 
initiated in the mysteries of the calling. Having been 
summoned hastily from the highways and byways of 
life, it is only natural that many of them should have 
sauntered in without a wedding garment. One of them 
resembles Burns in nothing mcre than the circumstance 
that he is an exciseman ; another renders more lasting 
service to a tramway company, whom he serves in the 
useful capacity of cashier, than to humanity, or even 
Russian readers, by his rapidly written, rarely remem- 
bered romances ; a third is a humdrum book-keeper at a 
railway station; a fourth, a favourite physician, with 
many readers and few patients ; a fifth is a half-hearted 
censor ; a sixth is a railway comptroller and so onto the 
bitter end. Russian Parnassus contains no gold mines, 
and those who frequent that mountain are mere visitors, 
who live elsewhere to gain a livelihood. All of them 
serve two, and most of them several masters, with the 
lamentable results foretold in the Gospel. 

One of the most gifted members of this motley corpo- 
ration, the writer by whom at one time Turghenieffs 
mantle seemed to be dexterously caught up and grace- 
fully donned, is a physician of great promise and not 
very great performance. M. Tshekhoff, who is still a 
young man, with time enough before him to fulfil his 
most liberal promises, is a literary miniaturist, whose 
work gives one the impression of great power studiously 
kept in reserve; a man of considerable insight and 
remarkable power of combination, who courageously dives 
into the mysterious depths of the ocean of human life, 
and brings up—shreds and seaweed. His chief merits 
(and they are unanimously acknowledged by enemies and 
friends) consist in that unruffied calm and artistie objec- 
tivity in which his colleagues are so sadly deficient ; 
in his complete exemption from that petty party bias 
which discolours and disfigures some of the very best 
productions of Russian literature, and lowers them to the 
level of the political philippics and pleadings of a daily 
‘newspaper ; and in that wonderful fidelity to nature with 
which he delineates the complicated social types of 
‘modern Russia. 






THE DECAY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 


The views of such an authority on Russian literature, 
and on the causes that led to its decay, cannot but be 


interesting; they are contained in one of his latest 
sketches, published in the Northern Messenger, and 
entitled ‘A Tedious Story,” the hero of which, an old 
Russian professor of vast reading and experience, de- 
livers himself of the following judgment :— 

As for me, I while away my time in the pursuit of 
French books in yellow paper covers. Of course it would be 
more patriotic to read Russian authors ; but to tell the truth, 
I have no particular liking for them. With the exception of 
the works of two or three of the, older ones, I look upon 
Russian letters at the present day less as a literature than as 
a sort of subsidiary domestic handicraft which benevolent 
people are expected to encourage, but the products of which 
are not intended for use. The very best of the wares turned 
out cannot be termed remarkable, nor even sincerely praised 
without a but. The same thing holds good of all the novel- 
ties of our so-called literature that I have read during the 
past ten or fifteen years. There is not_a single remarkable 
book among the lot, no tribute of praise"@an be discerned to 
any one of them without the disparaging but. They are 
well written, noble, but without a trace of cleverness in their 
composition ; or they are clever and elevating, but badly put 
together, or else they are well written and clever, but any 
thing but edifying.” 


HOW AUTHORS ARE FETTERED— 


This is not the opmion of a crochety writer clearing 
the ground for his own pedestal. The phenomena thus 
signalised are various and contradictory, but Tshekhoff 
seems to have hit the nail on the head when he suggested 
the loss of liberty as the main cause. No man, whatever 
his craft or calling, is more completely fettered and 
crippled than a Russian writer. In Italy in former 
times a versifier often had some scores of rhymes given 
to him in a certain order, to which he undertook to tack 
on words, and turn out a ‘‘poem” with some tolerable 
meaning. In Russia the theme, the moral, the allusions 
and the omissions are all specified along with the order, 
and the author has tosit down and execute the command 
without reasoning or discussion. ‘‘I do not recollect 
a single new book,” continues Tshekhoff’s garrulous 
professor, ‘‘the authorof which did not from the very 
first page fetter himself with all kinds of conventions and 
compromises. One is bound to avoid all allusions to a 
naked human body ; another is pinned down to psycho- 
logical analysis, a third has pledged his word to treat 
his subject from a strictly humanitarian point of view ; 
a fourth deliberately blotches whole pages with endless 
descriptions of nature, just to show that he is not 
didactic,and soon. . . . There is plenty of cool caleula- 
tion, no end of prudence and shrewdness, but not the 
faintest trace of freedom or courage to write naturally, 
and consequently there is no motive power.” 


—NOT ONLY BY THE CENSURE— 


The writer or writers in the Fortnightly Review who 
lately defended the thesis that Russian literature is being 
crushed by systematic oppression on the part of the 
authorities, drew most of their arguments from the pro- 
cedure of the censure, which they describe as encircling 
literature like a boa-constrictor. Whether or not they 
succeeded in establishing their case, is not for me to 
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determine, but it certainly seems as if they might 
have devoted more of their attention to a phase of the 
uestion tu which they scarcely vouchsafed to do more 
psn incidentally allude—viz. that other dangerous form 
of oppression which has its source in the changeful 
— of a coarse-minded public, the cupidity of un- 
ucated editors and publishers, and the tyrannical will 
of self-appointed censors. The damage done to literature 
by this species of thraldom is perhaps worse than that 
of the most rigorous censure known to history, though 
there may be much to be said in favour of the thesis that 
the former is the direct outcome of the latter. 


—BUT BY THE PUBLISHER. 





In most countries stories, novels, and sketches are 
occasionally bespoken like a pair of woollen stockings, but 
the authors are allowed a considerable degree of latitude 
in the execution of the order. In Russia it is very 
different—so different indeed that merchants and 
artisans are much better off than poets, dramatists, 
and novelists. A merchant who receives money 
for tea, coffee, and wine can palm off boiled 
leaves, sand, various chemicals, and other unsavoury 
things upon his customers with practical impunity, 
whereas the literary man must keep strictly to the terms 
of the contract, and deliver not’ only the covenanted 
quantity, but likewise the stipulated quality. “One 
review compels its writers to eulogise the young genera- 
tion and to anathematise the old ; another refuses to print 
a single word that is unfavourable to the peasant; a 
third obliges its contributors to as Liberals,” 
etc. etc. (The Week, p. 198, May.) The proportions 
assumed by this species of violence surpass anything 
known in countries where every opinion has a right to 
make itself heard, and people are correspondingly cooler 
and more reasonable. 


COUNT TOLSTOI'S EXPERIENCE. 


It may help to give an idea of the ridiculous rigour and 
demoralising ten ney of this private censure when I 
say that Count Leo Tolstoi, after having published two- 

of his novel, “Anna Karenina,” in serial parts in 
the Russian Messenger, was informed by the editor that 
the third and last part would not be allowed to appear, 
and he was accordingly compelled to publish it in a pam- 
et apart. The reason of this curious measure was that 
e had contrived between the end of the second and the 
beginning of the third part to disa with the editor, 
M. Katkoff, on the Servian question. The works of another 
writer are excluded from several reviews because his com- 
parisons and illustrations are occasionally taken from 
the Bible, and give one the impression that he is a firm 
believer in that book; while a third is tabooed because 
he is suspected of entertaining opinions favourable to 
the Jews. This private censorship of taste and caprice 
occasionally leads to very strange consequences, two of 
which are now the themes of conversation in Russian 
literary circles. 


THE LETTER THAT KILLETH. 


The heroes of the catastrophes in question are two 
writers of a limited amount of positive literary talent, 
M. Booraynin, and the novelist, M. Yassinsky. The 
charge against both of these knights of the pen is of a 
very grave nature, and would be classified by a lawyer as 
unjustifiable homicide. The former is accused of havin, 
some time ago hastened the death of a young and gif 
Russian poet, Nadson, by the abominable calumnies which 
he published about him in his “interesting and clever 
sketches,” and now M. Yassinsky has been solemnly and 
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publicly reproached by a venerable scholar at a meeting 
of a learned society in Kieff, with having caused the 
death of an estimable professor of the Imperial University 
of Kieff by portraying him and his family in a novel 
published in monthly parts, which has just been con- 
cluded in the Odserver (Nabliudatel), The title of the 
story is “The Ordinary Professor,” and the hero is the 
erudite professor of natural sciences, whose daily life, 
faults, sins, and relatives, etc., were so minutely and so 
faithfully depicted that the gift of seeing himself as. 
others saw him overpowered him, and he died. 


THE NOVEL THAT KILLED ITS HERO. 


M. Yassinsky, who writes under the pseudonym of 
“Max Belinsky,” is an imitator of Guy de Maupassant, 
not devoid of certain talents of his own, which he 
employs to portray the externals of the people and 
things he sees around him. Thus he occasionally makes. 
the acquaintance of artists or professors, whom he 
charms with his seductive manners, and then immor- 
talises, @ Ja Van Dyck, limning every member of the 
family, down to the dog and the cat, and noting every 
distinctive feature of their persons, down to the smallest. 
wart and least noticeable pimple. This, at least, is the 
statement of one of his friends, (‘Iam a personal friend 
of his,” one of them naively assured me, “and, believe- 
me, I had rather cut out my sinful tongue than calum- 
niate him. Everything I am telling you is the un- 
varnished truth.”) It is the anthropometrical system. 
cunningly adapted to literature, and euphemistically 
termed “Naturalism.” This is not the first time that. 
Yassinsky has been accused of Naturalism of a most: 
personal kind. He once punished a critic by “im- 
mortalising” him in one of his novels; but then 
Turghenieff, Dostoieffsky, Shtshedreen, and nearly every 
celebrated Uittérateur among his countrymen have been. 
taxed with giving way to the same weakness. The hero- 
of the novel, like the professor who died since its appear- 
ance, is an elderly man suffering from consumption in an. 
advanced stage. He is described as a confirmed morpho- 
maniac, dull and stupid as a professor, querulous as an. 
invalid, henpecked as a husband, and linked indissolubly 
with a woman as capriciously changeful in her love andi 
as free from the prejudices of conventional ethics as a 
South Sea Islander. Two other professors who occupy 
prominent places beside the hero in the foreground of 
the canvas are philosophers by profession and epicurean. 

otists in practice. One of them, not living very hap- 
pily with his young and nervous wife, abandons her for a. 
young girl—a child almost—whom he has enticed away 
from the tutelage of a rich banker. The other philoso-. 
pher, though his hair is as white as the snow on Mount 
Etna, is convulsed by passions as fierce as the fires that. 
burn in the crater below. These three are the chief 
dramatis persone. 


THE IMMORALITY OF RUSSIAN PROFESSORS. 


The action is varied and dramatic, vibrating between. 
the first and the tenth commandments, violating most 
of them on the way, and culminating in the mysterious. 
murder of the seduced girl and the commission by the 
sage-femme of that form of cruelty which Russian jour- 
nalists euphemistically name the manufacture of angels. 
(in England it is known and practised as infanti- 
cide). Considering that the hero is a real person, 
whom the sight of his own self projected on to the 
literary canvas has killed outright, that the scene is Kieff, 
the mother of Russian cities, and that the academic corpo-- 
ration is depicted as inert, stupid, avaricious, and dissolute, 
it is perhaps only natural that the city of Kieff should be 
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in commotion, and certain classes of its inhabitants ready 
and willing to lynch the daring novelist. The critics 
have not yet had time to give expression to their opinions 
on the subject, for the concluding chapters of the story 
have only just been published, but one of the most 
fashionable of the fraternity has taken time by the fore- 
lock and sat in judgment. Living ina glass house, he 
has wisely refrained from casting the first stone, and 
having been in exactly the same position as the accused, 
he is not devoid of a fellow feeling for M. Yassinsky. 
As a specimen of the lines on which novels are noticed 
in the Russian Press and of the questions which generally 
crop up on such occasions, and of much else which does 
not need pointing out, the following extract from the 
article of the fashionable critic may prove more interesting 
than edifying: “Ido not know to whatextent M. Yassinsky 
is true to nature indepicting contemporary Russian philo- 
sophers as Don Juans of the basest type. I have already 
admitted that he may have possibly laid on the colours too 
thickly. But my own contribution to the question is as 
follows: I was once making a trip on the Volga ina 
steamboat, among the passengers of which were several 
residents of a provincial university city. They were 
talking about the professors cf the university, with whom 
to all appearance they were intimately acquainted ; and 
the things I there heard were, without contradiction, ex- 
traordinary. One of the professors, it appears, lives with 
two women, both of whom are the wives cf his colleagues. 
Another philosopher set about seducing one of the 
actresses of the opera bouffe, and employed chantage for 
the purpose. A third lecturer leads a gay dissolute life 
in the local café chantants in company with the light 
women of the town; and in order to obtain the means 
of keeping up this rakish life, does not scorn to forge 
bills of exchange and such like things. And observe, all 
these things were narrated, not inf the form of general 
gossip, but in luxuriant detail, and exact reference to 
facts well known to every inhabitant of the city, and 
with the names in full of the scholarly adulterers and 
erudite butterflies, and of the victims of their gallant 
exploits.” (V. Booraynin, New Times, May 15, 1891.) 


A RUSSIAN GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


The rigorous private censure of a depraved taste 
which engenders such crimes as that of which M. 
Yassinsky stands accused, and such judgments as that 
which M. Booraynin has thus delivered, is as despotic 
and as baneful as the censure of the authorities, and M. 
‘Tshekhoff has successfully endeavoured to escape its 
yoke. He is as free asthe March wind. Independent 
-of editors, he can treat with publishers on terms of 
equality, and can afford to be courageous enough to say 
exactly what he thinks and to give artistic form to what 
she sees and hears. And he has seen much of Russian life, 
its bright and seamy sides, in Europe and in Asia, young 
though he is. His sketches, though short and fragmen- 
tary, are artistic; and as his collection of Russian types 
is unanimously admitted to be faithful to the life, a 
glance at his album cannot but interest the foreigner, 
who is bewildered by the contradictory accounts he reads 
-of Russia and the Russians. 

This gallery of typical portraits is remarkably complete, 
embracing all classes, all ages, and both sexes, Babies, 
youths, men and women in the flower of their age, and 
bald-headed ancients on the brink of the grave, are 
all here, with their tell-tale national traits, their charac- 
‘teristic expression, their specially Slavonic psychology. 

The reader who peruses any one of these, apart by 
‘itself, and without reference to the rest, is conscious of 
kkeen esthetic enjoyment, the unacknowledged source of 
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which is, no doubt, appreciation of its high artistic 
merits which predominates over every other impression. 
But it is impossible to read five or six of them in succes- 
sion without losing all traces of pleasure in a feeling of 
profound melancholy, such as might damp the spirits of 
a philanthropist who should wander over the field of 
slaughter the day after the battle. The precocious 
children of seven or eight years,- who saucily 
discuss problems of happiness and misery, @ Ja Marie 
Bashkirtseff; the citizens of seventeen who have alreacy 
seen enough of life to prefer death by suicide to seeing 
any more ; the ignorant, feather-brained, world-reforming 
student ; the nervous fickle women whose virtue bends 
and plies to every gust of wind that attacks or caresses 
it ; the dreamy, patient, fatalistic peasants, and the feeble, 
disenchanted, helpless old men of thirty, who are dyi 
before they have begun to live, are revelations as sad anc 
as striking as the sights that met the eyes of Bluebeard’s 
wife when she crossed the threshold of the secret 
chamber. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF IN GERM. 


In one mastcrly little sketch, which reproduces two of 
the commonest of Russian types, we are introduced to a 
father and his eight-year-old daughter, uncomfortably 
crouched on hard seats in the cheerless “ travellers’ room” 
of an obscure country inn ona stormy night in midwinter 
—the father vainly endeavouring to obtain refuge from 
his thoughts in sleep ; the child turning uneasily from one 
side to the other, giving vent to her impatience or suffer- 
ing ina sigh ora moan. Outside the wind is dismally 
howling and shaking the walls of the house, and the 
snow is fast causing the familiar landmarks to disappear, 
and proving a winding-sheet to many a belated traveller. 
The little child looks weak and suffering. “ Her face 
is wan, her hair fair, her shoulders narrow, her whole 
body thin and slender, the only strongly-marked feature 
being her nose, which closely resembles the bulky, ugly 
protuberance that characterises her father’s face.” She 
is tired and shaken by the journey, which the weather 
has compelled them to break for a few hours, just as they 
were approaching the goal, viz. certain coal mines in the 
district, which the father is to superintend for the owner 
—a dishonest bankrupt, from whom he will never receive a 
copeck of the stipulated salary. The father loves his 
daughter with more than a mother's love; she idolises 
her father in turn, and neither can live a single day 
without the other. And yet the expression of that love 
in everyday life differs but little from that of deadly 
hatred. 

“ After a long pause the girl suddenly turned round 
and exclaimed: ‘Good God! Good God! How un- 
happy I am! I am the most miserable being in the 
whole world. Likharoff (her father) rose up and 
approached his daughter with a gait that was entirely 
out of harmony with his gigantic stature and immense 
beard. ‘You are not asleep, dear?’ he inquired apolo- 
getically, ‘what is there I can do for you?’ ‘I don’t 
want anything! My shoulder isaching. You, papa, are 
a wicked man, and God will purish you! Mark my 
words, God will surely punish you!’ ‘1 know, my little 
dove, that your shoulder is paining you, but what can I 
do for you, my angel?’ he replied, in that humble insin- 
uating tone of voice in which inebriated husbands make 
apologies to their irate wives. ‘It is paining you, Sasha, 
after the long journey. To-morrow we shall be there, 
and we shall rest and the pain will leave you and you 
will be yourself again.’ ‘To-morrow! to-morrow! Every 
day you say to-morrow! We have twenty days’ travelling 
before us yet.’ ‘No, my angel, I give you a father’s 
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word of honour, we shall arrive to-morrow. I never lie. 
If the snowstorm has delayed us, it is not I, dear, who 
am to blame.’ ‘Oh, I cannot endure any more, I can- 
not, I cannot!’ and Sasha convulsively twitched her foot 
and filled the room with her harsh piercing cries. Her 
father despairingly waved his hand and glanced hope- 
lessly round the room.” 


A TYPICAL RUSSIAN FAMILY. 


“This child,” a Russian critic remarks, “may possibly 
be intelligent and good, but she should first be cured of 
scrofula ; otherwise, in the most favourable turn of things, 
she will develop into a Marie Bashkirtseff, with dis- 
ordered nerves, precocious development, prostration, 
consumption, moral degeneration, and physical death. 
And alas! how many such Bashkirtseffs has not each of 
us met with in the highways of Russian life!” (The 
Week, May, p. 210.) These two types, we are further 
assured, are alarmingly numerous. Dearly though father 
and daughter love each other, they will go on torturing 
each other till they have torn the fine web of each other's 
lives to pieces. “ No doubt love is present, no doubt there 
aro also sacrifices on both sides. But the love is morbid 
and the sacrifices needless, unavailing ; an affection that 
finds expression only in painful sacrifices, only by fits and 
starts and under heavy pressure, is an illness, an affection 
of the nerves. Alas! tt is of such materials that the 
contemporary Russian family is built up. For we must 
repeat it, this ts a typical Russian family. Russian 
fathers have worn themselves out, and are engendering 
natrow-chested, pale-faced, thick-nosed, nervous patients.” 
(Ibidem, 211.) 

MRS, POTIPHAR. 

In the sketch entitled “Volodya” we are introduced 
to a grammar-school boy, one of the typical Russian 
youths whom Count Tolstoi had in his mind when he 
wrote his “ Kreutzer Sonata,” his “Confessions,” and 
much else that electrified his readers. Volodya, a boy 
of seventeen, accompanied by his mother, is paying a 
day's visit to distant relations inthe suburbs on the eve 
of an examination which will determine the career of his 
life. His cousin, Aniuta, happened to be staying at the 
house at the same time—a married woman of no personal 
beauty, no subtle charms, no accomplishments of any 
kind, a person “ with round shoulders, a thick round chin, 
and almost old enough to be his mother.” Returning to 
the house after a refreshing plunge in the afternoon, a 
couple of hours before the time fixed for the departure of 
Volodya and his mother, it occurs to her that her visit is 
very dull without an intrigue of some sort to enliven it. 
Passing by the summer-house she espies Volodya alone, 
and, stealthily coming up to him, reproaches him with 
his taciturnity, calls him an Arctic seal, generally 
endeavours to inspire him with a taste for what she is 
pleased to term “life.” The vivid account of this 
temptation and its outcome throws a very clear if lurid 
light on much that to some very virtuous souls seemed 
exaggerated in Count Tolstoi’s writings. 

Most young men, much less sensitive than Volodya 
was, view such things with comparative compo- 
sure. His was an exceptional nature, and that samo 

“evening, half unconscious of what he was doing, he took 
up arevolver and blew out his brains 

Such are some of the representations of the young 
generation as drawn by Tshekhoff, and vouched fo by his 
critics. The adults are even less prepossessing. 

In “Cold Blood,” a very interesting sketch, all the 
employés of a railway are represented as flourishing on 

bribes, which in ultimate analysis are shown to resolve 
themselves into human lives. These bribes are given with 


the same good humour with which they aretaken. “The 
calm, almost idyllic good-nature which both sides thus 
display speaks volumes. The evil, when it assumes the 
form of an idyll, is not merely an accusation, or an abuse, 
it is a misfortune.” (The Week, May, 1891.) 

And it is thus all through the portrait gallery of 
Russian types painted by Tshekhoff, successor to 
Turgheniefi—bribery, rottenness, precocious knowledge, 
and precocious vice, children with old men’s heads on 
their shoulders, men and women with disordered nerves 
instead of hearts, and paroxysms of illnessin lieu of impulses 
and sentiments, and human life wasting away like a 
candle burning at both ends. Tshekhoff plainly intimates 
that life in Russia has but two seasons, like the steppe— 
winter with its paralysing frost, before nature gives any 
sign of life or movement, and summer which with its fierce 
heat eats up everything green, leaving nought but parched 
drooping grass behind. ‘“ Below we behold ignorance, 
caprice, bribery, the living heritage of past times. Above 
—nervous exhaustion, and fitful, bootless efforts to 
struggle with the evil that is below.” (The Week, 212.) 


BELIEF IN RUSSIA. 

It is not that the Russian people is devoid of beliefs 
“ Russian life,” says Likharoff, one of Tshekhoff's heroes’ 
“ constitutes one unbroken series of beliefs and predilec- 
tions, while unbelief and negation are as yet utterly un- 
known. If a Russian does not believe in God, the reason 
is that he believes in something else. Nature endowed 
me witha wonderful capacity for believing. During half 
my life I was an Atheist and a Nihilist, but there never 
was a single moment during which I had ceased to 
believe. My mother told her children to eat well, and 
when she fed me used to say: ‘ Eat, my child; the chief 
thing in life is—soup.’ And I believed, and ate my soup 
ten times a day, devouring it as a shark devours its prey, 
sometimes continuing till I fainted.” This characteristic 
Russian then ran away to America, became a highway- 
man, then tried to become a monk—and gave vent to 
his piety by hiring little boys to stone him, for 
Christ’s sake. He next fell in love with science, 
which became his religion, until he was _surfeited 
and disgusted as with his soup. He then enlisted as a 
Nihilist and went among the common people to teach 
them how to live, worked first as a factory hand, then 
dragged barges along the Volga, adored the Russian 
peasants, became a Slavophile, later on an Ukrainophile, 
and then an archeologist. . . . “I was carried away by 
ideas, peoples, events, places. . . . I was being per- 
petually carried away. ... Five years ago my services 
were enlisted in the cause of the abolition of property ; 
and the very last doctrine to which I have pinned my 
faith is that of non-resistance to evil.” 


COUNT TOLSTOI'S RELIGIOUS TALES. 

Religion and morality, one is glad to think, are much 
more deeply rooted in Russia than M. Tshekhoff or his 
heroes would lead one to imagine, and, what is far more 
important, the Orthodox Church is believed to possess 
within itself all the elements necessary for the further 
development and sustenance of both. This, at least, is 
the conclusion which one is naturally disposed to draw 
from the stern refusal of the Church and the secular 
power to avail themselves of Count L, Tolstoi’s charming 
sketchesas instruments for raising the moral and religious 
standard of the people. These short stories, which to av 
ordinary European seem saturated with genuine Chris- 
tianity and moulded by genuine art, were heretofore 
issued in cheap editions for the people, and sold 
in tens of thousands among the peasants. The censure is 
now refusing permission for their re-issue. 
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THE REPENTANT SINNER. BY COUNT TOLSTOI. 

“ And he said, Jesus, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom. And He said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 
To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise” (Luke xxiii. 
42, 43). 

There was a man who, having lived wickedly for seventy 
years, at last fell ill and did not repent. But at 
the very last hour of his ebbing life he wept, and cried, 
“Lord, forgive me, even as thou forgavest the thief 
upon the cross ;” whereupon he died. 

And his soul, drawn by love of God and belief in His 
mercy, cam? to the gate of heaven; and the sinner 
knocked at the gate, praying to be allowed to pass 
the threshold. And he heard a voice from within cry- 
ing, “ Who is it that knocketh, and with what deeds 
doth he come hither?” And the voice of the accuser 
made answer, telling all the sinner’s evil deeds, and 
speaking nought of the good that he had done. There- 
upon the voice from within the gate made answer, 
saying, “ Begone from hence, for no sinner may enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

And the man said: “Sir, who art thou? for thy 
voice I hear, but thy face I cannot see.” And the 
voice replied: “I am the Apostle Peter.” The sinner 
then said, with a sigh: “ Take pity on me, Peter, and re- 
member the weakness of man and the goodness of God. 
For wert thou not thyself a disciple of Christ? Heard’st 
thou not from His own lips the words of His teaching ? 
Sawest thou not with thine own eyes the examples of 
His lifeP And yet when suffering overwhelmed Him 
and His soul was sorrowful unto death, was it not thou 
whom He found slumbering, heavy-eyed, though He had 
three times asked thee to watch and to pray? Peter, 
it was even so with me. 
didst promise never to deny Him, and didst yet deny 
Him thrice, when He was led before Caiaphas. Even so 
have I done. And remember, too, how when the cock 
crowed thou didst go out and weep bitterly. This likewise 
have I done. Canst thou, then, shut me out?” 

And silence fell upon the voice behind the portals of 
paradise, and it was heard no more. 

And having waited awhile, the sinner knocked again. 
And behold another voice made itself heard, saying: 
“Who knocketh without, and with what manner of deeds 
doth he come hither?” And the accuser once again 
made answer, passing in review the evi] deeds of the 
sinner. And the voice within the portals said: “ Depart 
hence! Sinners such as thou may not dwell together with 
us in paradise.” And the man said: “Sir, who art thou? 
for I hear thy voice, but thy face I see not.” And he 
replied: “I am David, the king and prophet.” And 
taking courage, the sinner cried aloud: “ Have pity 
on me, King David, remembering man’s weakness and 
God's mercy. For God loved thee and exalted thee, 
giving thee power and glory, and riches, and wives, and 
children, oak yet thou didst take to thyself the wife of a 
poor man, and didst slay Uriah with the sword of the 
Ammonites. Thou, the possessor of many flocks, didst 
rob this poor man of his only lamb, and likewise of his 
life, killing him cruelly. Even so, David, have I done. 
And remember also how thou didst repent and cry, ‘I 
confess my transgressions, and my sin is ever before me.’ 
This, too, have I done. Surely, then, thou canst not kee 
me out of paradise?” And the voice behind the portals 
said never a word. 

And having waited another while, the sinner knocked 
again. And a third vcice asked: “ Who knocketh with- 
out, and with what deeds is he come hither?” And the 
accuser once more iaade known the evil life of the 
sinner and of his good deeds spake no word. And the 


And remember also how thou . 


voice exclaimed: “Get thee hence! for no sinner may 
enter paradise.” And the man said: “Who, sir, art 
thou? for I do but hear thy voice.” And he 
answered: “Iam John, the beloved disciple of Christ.” 
Hearing which, gladness filled the sinner’s heart, and he 
said: “Now in truth it is impossible to shut me out 
any longer. Peter and David could not bar the gate, 
because they had known the weakness of man and the 
mercy of God; but thou must even open it, for thou 
knowest His love. Didst not thou, John, the best beloved 
of Christ's disciples, write in thy book that God was 
love, and that whoso loveth not, knoweth not God? 
Was it not thou who inthine cid age didst so often say : 
“Little children, love one another!” Canst thou, then, 
hate me and drive me forth from here? Nay, thou must 
take back thine own words, or else love me and let me 
in!” 

And thereupon the portals of paradise opened wide, 
and John fell upon the sinner's neck and kissed him, and 
led him into the kingdom of heaven. 

The immorality and irreligion in the other sketches are 
less obvious than in this, but are presumably visible enough 
to the authorities, who refuse to countenance their circu- 
lation in a cheap form among the people. 


E. J. Ditt0N.* 





THE MATTEI COMMITTEE. 


Ir was reported in the June number of the Review or 
Reviews that five patients were under the observation of 
the Committee of Investigation of the Mattei Remedies, 
of whom two were being treated only for alleviation. 
This statement was slightly inaccurate, as the Mattei 
Committee do not keep under observation any but test 
cases, #.¢., cases which are to undergo treatment in order 
to determine whether the Mattel remedies can or can not 
cure persons suffering from cancer. The question of 
alleviation introduces the subjective element, which, as 
it might open the door to wrong interpretations, the 
Committee of Investigation have thought desirable to 
exclude from consideration. 

At the time of the issue of the June number of the 
Review oF Reviews the facts were as follows :—One 
patient was under treatment as a test case, another was 
about to undergo observation, and others were in pre- 
paration to be placed under treatment as early as pos- 
sible. There has been no lack of cases, but a consider- 
able number have been rejected by the Mattei specialists 
as unsuitable. At the present time there are two patients 
under observation as in-patients in St. Saviour’s Hospital, 
and one person as an out-patient. One other person will 
be placed under treatment and observation in the course 
of a few days. 

*The cross-headings in this article are editorial. 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 

How many among the readers of M. Fritz Dubois 
will know, until he has told them, where the island of 
Bali is? And even when they have learnt its latitude 
and longitude, and transported themselves in thought to 
the Dutch Archipelago of the Pacific Ocean, how much 
the wiser are they as to its geology, climate, native 
inhabitants, and history ? So little, indeed, do most of 
us know that we are hardly aware of the desire to know 
any more. Nevertheless, in a page or two M. Dubois 
awakens interest, and the charm of being introduced to a 
world new to their experience will probably constrain most 
of the readers who begin to read his paper to continue 
to the end. Bali’s fertile shores lie to the south-east of 
Java, and the Dutch Government spread to them no 
longer ago than 1846. Of nine settlements into which 
the island is divided, seven remained independent under 
native administrators, two fell under Dutch jurisdiction. 
So successful and sympathetic has Dutch treatment of 
natives been, according to M. Dubois’ account, that there 
is no need to maintain their power over the gentle people 
by armed force. A resident’s umbrella is the only sign that 
is needed of executive authority, and the Landraad or 
Dutch tribunal provides for the judicial administration 
of the affairs of foreigners. These affairs are considerable, 


. for the island is not without a certain commercial impor- 


tance. It is said to supply, amongst other things, almost 


the whole of the Mocha coffee consumed in the world. , 


The seed was introduced by Arabs, and the coffee trade is 
entirely in their hands. Contraband opium trade is 
largely conducted by Chinese. Armenians, scattered all 
over the world, ‘have also a commercial colony here. The 
inhabitants are chiefly addicted to agricultural pursuits. 
Their principal amusement consists in very elaborate 
dancing. Their only vice is a love of cock-fighting. The 
most civilised native religion is Hinduism, which was 
introduced originally from the island of Java, but they 
have also the worship and fear of demons, in relation to 
which the Dutch officials carefully abstain from 
interfering with their harmless rites. The terms 
on which the Dutch officials live with the priests and 
sultans of the island are so friendly and simple that in 
1882 some of the sultans proposed to hand over their 
sultanates to the Dutch Government, opining that 
it was on the whole better than their own. The Dutch 
Government declined to consider the proposal until all 
seven sultans were of one mind upon the matter. The 
Federation of Bali is therefore still to be accomplished, 
butthe scheme is not abandoned. It is only left like 
other Federation schemes to reform itself peacefully into 
fruition. 

Other interesting articles in a very interesting number 
are the “Poor in England,” by M. Julien Decrais, in 
which he dwells chiefly with horror for the need, but 
with great sympathy and admiration for the exertions, 
of the Society for the Protection of Children. M. 
Brunetiére, in the number for June Ist, has an analytical 
article upon the probable novel of the future, in which 
he is quite sure of one thing, that the Naturalistic school 
has had its day, but does not take upon himself to de- 
cide between the respective merits of M. Maral Prévost, 
M. Rosny, and M. Paul Marguerite, whose names as 
novelists of the latest schools are now prominently 
before the Parisian public. 


THE GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 

Tue other articles of the Gazette des Beaux Arts are 
asculptural study, beautifully illustrated, of the Subiaco, 
“Niobide,” and a notice of the Lithographical Exhi- 
bition, which is also well and fully illustrated. There 
is also an article upon the Exhibition of Arts at 
the beginning of the century, which is chiefly illus- 
trated by specimens of furniture. The series of minia- 
turists is continued by a paper on a Book of Hours 
illuminated for Po Alexander VI. by one of the 
same brilliant Flemish School to which Alexandre 
Bening belonged. The work is a very beautiful 
specimen of Flemish work, and it seems to be clearly 
indicated by the detail of the work that it was 
designed for the famous Pope. History, which has 
to some extent removed the weight of the monstrous 
accusations which lay against him, has proved against 
him the lesser crime that he had no love for books or art. 
It is a little difficult, therefore, to account for so magni- 
ficent an order given by him, and M. Paubrouski suggests 
that it may have been a well intentioned present from the 
young Cardinal Germani who owed much to the Pope, 
and was himself so passionate a lover of fine manuscripts. 


THE PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Revista de Portugal (No. 17) contains the first 
part of an article on Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal, by 
Tzabul Leite, ‘‘Ideas e Factos” contains translated 
extracts from articles in the Forwm, the Contemporary 
Review, Black and White and the Review or Reviews. 
Augusto Sarmento continues his article, ‘‘ Three Days at 
Jeddah.” It would scarcely be expected that the 
following incident would serve as a text for the inevitable 
attack on England : 

I was about to retire with my purchases, when I felt a 
hand seize my overcoat. I turned round in haste, thinking 
that it might have occurred to the practical English nation, 
while engaged in the extension of a well-known national 
industry, to take advantage of the concourse of pilgrims to 
OW, 4 co Instead, however, of the blonde pickpocket I 
had expected to see, I was confronted by a black face and 
woolly head, whose possessor, so far from being put out of 
countenance when caught in flagrante delicto, held out his 
arms as if to embrace me, while uttering some words, which, 
though perfectly unintelligible to me, seemed to express deep 
gratification. I asked Ismail what he was saying. 

‘“‘ He says he is a brother,” replied my dragoman. Ismail, 
I suppose, seeing in my face the consternation into which I 
was thrown by the proclamation of this unexpected relation- 
ship, hastened to add: 

“ A brother in faith—an Abyssinian Christian.” 

The author, it appears, took this recognition of a 
common faith as a compliment to his Portuguese nation- 
ality, and ‘‘a sincere homage rendered to the memory of 
a handful of Portuguese who, surpassing in the audacity 
and the results of their enterprise the expedition of Yom 
and the labours of Hercules, defied the superstitious 
terrors of the Middle Ages, to snatch from the mountains 
ot ine Daa Continent the secret of the legendary Prester 

ohn. . 

This refers to the little known Abyssinian expedition 
of Don Jodo Peres da Covilt&, and Don Christovass de 
Gama in 1541—a gallant enterprise no douvt, but one 
which Senhor Sarmento finds it impossible to mention 
without contrasting it at some ihe « with Lord Napier 
of Magdala’s, to the great disadvantage of the latter. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsehe Revue. Breslau. 2 Marks. June. 

Bancroft as a Pedagogue and as a Politician. 
G. von Bunsen. 

The Vienna School of Medicine. I, A. 


Kronfeld. 
Unpublished Correspondence of Ludwig von 
Knebel. III. K.T. Gaedertz. 
A German Sappho—Frau Elvire Tufenbacher. 
(Concluded.) — von Suttner. 
uly. 
The Vienna School of Medicine. (Continued.) 
Victoria, Queen and Umpress. 11. Duchess 


of Rutland. 
Ludwig von Ketel. (Continued.) 


Deutsche Rundschau. Berlin. 2 Marks. June. 
Scenic Epilogue for the Festival Performance 
at the Weimar Theatre on May 7th. Erast 
von Wildenbruch. 
Niels W. Gdde. P. Spitta. 
Letters by Darwin. Prof. W. Preyer. 
Political—May Day Demonstrations. 


Die Gesellschaft. Leipzig. June. 1 Mark. 
Social Democracy and the Modern (Age). II. 
M. G, Conrad. 
Politics of Force and Politics of Fear. 
General Booth. With Portrait. M. Goldstein. 
Tolstoi becomes——tedious. M. Weiesenfels. 
The Protestants of Monteynard. C. Rotan. 


Nord und Sud. Breslau. 2 Marks. 
June. 


ne. 
Prince Bishop Dr. Georg Kopp, of Breslau. 
With Portrait. 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s Diary. (Concluded.) Dr. 
Paul Lindau. 
Pen Pictures of Holstein. I. L. Siegfried. 
“ Sea-Birds.” Story. Ola Hansson. 


July. 

Juius Rodenberg. (With Portrait.) L. 
Ziemssen. 

Robert Blum in the Diary of Count von 
Hiibner. H. Blum. 

A Forgotten Poet.— Georg S. von Hauen- 
schild. R. von Gottachall. 

Carl Gottlieb Svarez. BE. Schwartz. 

The City of Mexico. Paul Lindau. 


Berlin. 1 Mark 


Preussische Jahrbucher, 
50 J 


. June. 
Childe Harold. H. Balz. 
The Berlin Dwelling Question. R. Hessen. 


Political House of 
Rothschild and the Russian Loan, the 


German Emperor's Love of Pe:ce, etc. 


Correspondence—The 


Unsere Zeit. Leipzig. 1 Mark. June. 

Nth Sea Sketches of a Naturalist. F. 
Heincke. 

Artin France. F.C. Peterasen. 
Impressions of Travel in Turkey. 
Politics in Denmark. H. Marten:. 
Count von Moltke. Joseph Schott. 
Ferdinand Gregorovius. K. Krumbacher. 


July. 
Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens. A. 
Brieger. 
The German Possessions in East Africa. With 
Map. _B. Forster. 
Robert meso Dr. B. Miinz. 
The Referendum in Switzerland. L. Fu'd. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 
Berlin. 1 Mk. 25 Pf. June. 
Meister Friedrich of Vienna. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. C. von Vincenti. 
The Queen of Great Britain and her‘Court. 


r. G. Horn. 
Gladenbecks. (Il'us.) Hans von Zobeltitz. 
Mesmerism. Prof. A. Eulenberg. 
The “European Emperor” in Caricature. 
(Illus.) E. Schubert. 


Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Mo- 
natshefte. Brunswick. 4 Marks quarterly. 








Deutsehe Rundsehau.—There is nothing of particular interest in the 
leading reviews this month. In the Rundschau the only readable article is 
one by Philipp Spitta on Danish Music and Niels Gade, the Danish com- 
poser who died last December. Many of the most important years of 
Gade’s life were spent in Germany. He was intimately acquainted with all 
the great German musicians of his day. It was from Leipzig that his fame 
went out into the wide world, and it was there that he created many of his 
best works. His vocal compositions were mostly settings of German 
songs, and he preferred his works to be published by Germans. Herr 
Spitta, therefore, thinks the Germans have great claims on him ; indeed, he 
lived under the same roof with them and went in and out among them as a 
brother. Yet Gade loved his country passionately, and the political events 
of 1848, together with the war of 1864, were not without their influence on 
his conduct in Germany. For several years he avoided the country till 
the Beethoven festival at Bonn in 1871, when his presence was the 
subject of remark. By degrees, however, the political irritation diminished, 
and in 1881 Gade attended the Lower Rhine music festival at Diisseldorf ; 
but he always remained faithful to his German musical friends. His first 
published work was an overture, ‘‘ Echoes of Ossian,” which gained a prize 
at the Copenhagen Music Society. After this it was bis first symphony 
which next directed the eyes of the world to Gade, and Mendelssohn's 
enthusiasm for it drew the composer into the circle of Leipzig artists. The 
first movement of this symphony Herr Spitta describes as a musical picture 
in a symphonic frame. In his second symphony the pictures are lively ; 
the national dance of the north is its ruling characteristic, a new feature of 
the symphony. In ‘‘ Ossian” it is the song of the bards and the music of 
the harp, a solo leading and a powerful chorus responding, then a battle 
tumult, followed by the sweet voice of Colma sitting alone on the hill-top.— 
The book notices, which are rather late in appearing, include ‘‘ Letters of 
David Hume to William Strahan, edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 1888 ;” 
and ‘‘Essays by the late Mark Pattison, collected and arranged by 
H. Nettlesbip, 1889.” 

Die Gesellsechaft.—Herr Goldstein’s view of General Booth may be 
summed up in his concluding paragraph :—All in all, the General is a good, 
honourable man, a great heart, a pious character. The Radical Socialists 
may mock him, the Manchester people may laugh at him, the method of the 
clericals may clesh with his religious method, but he does not let them turn 
him from his work and his ways. That he, the man with the best and 
purest will, works and must work as a destructive force in the social con- 
fusion of to-day, is not his fault.—Among the reviews are the “‘ Colonial 
Year Book, 1891,” and Karl Knortz’s “‘ History of North American Litera- 
ture.” Herr Knortz, a German, went to America in his twenty-second 
year, was a teacher at several places, then edited a German paper at Indian- 
apolis, and since 1882 has been engaged in literary work at New York, his 
aim being to make Germany and the Germans acquainted with American 
literature. With this object in view he has written “ Tales and Sagas of the 
North American Indians,” ‘‘ Longfellow, a Study,” etc. 


Nord und Sud.—Ferdinand Lassalle’s Diary is brought to a con- 
clusion. The biographical article is devoted to Bishop Kopp of 
Breslau and his political activity. Herr L. Siegfried, in his first pen- 
picture of Holstein life, describes with some humour a sea-voyage under the 
title of ‘‘ The Watermouse.” Following this comes a poem by the well-known 
Detlev Freiherr von Liliencron ; while Ola Hansson, a Swede, who seems 
to write in German as much as in his native tongue, has contributed a 
beautiful sea-idyll, entitled ‘‘Sea-Birds.” The June number completes the 
57th quarterly volume of the magazine. The July number has three 
biographical studies; and Paul Lindau’s article on Mexico City is very 
interesting. 

Preussiche Jahrbucher.—The question of dwellings for the working 
classes seems as pressing in Berlin as it is in London; but now that 
Parliaments are showing some concern about the way in which the people 
work, there is some hope that they will be equally anxious as to how the 
people live, and not leave the subject of dwellings to be dealt with by 











Int REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Octave Feuillet. With Portrait. F.rdinand 


Gross. 

I, Castelli Romani. (lllus.) II. Therese 
Hopfner. 

The Weimar Court Theatre under Goethe's 
Management. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Dr. J, Wable. 

A Pi ‘ximee through the Kingdom of Music. 
A. Tottmann. 


July. 
I Castelli Romani. (ilus.) (Coneluded.) 
Naturalism and the Theatre. O. Brahm. 
Ottobeuren. (Illus.) C. Gurlitt. 
Palermo. (Illus.) L. Salomon. 


terarisches Jahrbuch. Eger. 1 Mark 
80 Pf. Band 1. 

Margar-the Halm. With Portrait. 

Goethe's Relations to German Botemia. 


New Dialect Writings. 


Litterarischer Merkur. Weimar. 1 Mark 
60 Pf. Quarterly. May 16. 
Stakespeare as a Keligious Poet. G. Schirlitz. 


Das Magazin fur Literatur. Berlin, 40 Pf. 
June 13 


u 3 
Tulstoi. and Modern ag C. Grotteswitz. 
une 20. 
-How One may become an Author. L. Pietsch. 
‘Woman in Literature. O. Hansson. 


Moderne Rundschau. Vienna, 50 Pf. May 15. 
Italy's Latest Lyrics. G. von Freiberg. 
“The Balcony.” Charles Baudelaire. 
’ June 15, 
Our Idealists. F. M. Fels, 
August Strindberg. With Portrait. E. Holm. 
Simum. Dramain One Act. A. Strindberg. 
The La est Bahr. EH. M. Kafka. 


Wiener Literatur Zeitung. Vienna. Yearly, 
2 Marks. 
June 15. 


Books which are most read. Marie Herzfeli. 
Zela's Next Book—‘‘ War.” ' 


Der Zeitgenosse. Dresien. 50 Pf. 
June 1. 
Lyrics by Josef Zeitler and others. 
Lyrics of To-day. L. Jacobowski. 
Das Zwanzigste Jahrhundert. Berlin. 
1 Mark, Heft 9. 
Poems by W. Arent and others. 
Oar Age and Our Art. W. Wauer. 
Literary Berlin. (Continued.) 
Frauenberuf. Welmer, Yearly, 5 Marks. 
une, 
. WomanastInventor. H. Rosevalle. 
Woman in Literature. Dr. Clara Kiibnast. 
The Woman Movement in Sweden, Russia, 
and Switzerland. 
Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich. Vienna. 
June 10. 
Refore the Budget. Debate. 
Woman and Socialism. Dr. Maurus. 
Carmen Sylva’s ‘‘ Meister Manole.” F. Gross. 
June 15. 
Procedure in the House of Deputies. Dr. G. 
J. Guttmann. 
The Newe.t Russian Literature. I. N. 
Golant. 
Romanische Revue. Vienna. 12 Marks 
yearly. May 15. 


The Tenth ot May (May 22), 1891. With 
Portraits of the King, Queen, and Crown 
Prince of Roumania. 


Sphinx. Gera. sas 7 6 Marks half-yearly. 
uly. 
Franz Anton Mesmer. III. C. Kiesewetter. 
Occult Philosophy. Carl Du Prel. 


Aus Allen Welttheilen. Leipzig. 80 Pf. May. 
~ Tenth German Geographers’ Day at 
enna. 


June. 
Travel in Bosnia. G. Pauli. 





Unsere Zeit.—There is a good deal of solid matter inthe Junenumber. F.C. 
Peterssen reviews very carefully modern art in France—religious art, Jand- 
scape painting, portrait painting, mythological subjects, historical painting, 
ani painting, sculpture, etc. Heinrich Martens gives an outline sketch 
of political life in Denmark since 1863. Major Schott endeavours to show 
how much Germany and the German Army have lost by-the death of Count 
von Moltke ; while Herr Krumbacher writes with appreciation of the Jate 
historian, Ferdinand Gregorovius, author of a ‘History of Rome,” a 
‘* History of Athens,” ‘‘Corsica,” ‘*‘ Werdomar and islaw” (novel), 
a ‘‘Life of the Emperor Adrian,” ‘‘ Poland,” ‘‘ Polish and Magyar 
Songs,” ‘‘Socialistic Elements in Wilhelm Meister,” ‘‘The Death of 
Tiberius ” (drama), ‘‘ Travels in Italy,” etc. etc. Everything is readable in 
the July number. 


Velhagen.— Over the motto ‘‘ Saxa loquuntur,” which was also Friedrich 
Schmidt’s motto, Carl von Vicenti supplies a most interesting account of 
the work of the t Vienna architect, more generally spoken of as 
Meister Friedrich. Hanns von Zobeltitz (Hanns von Spielberg) deséribes at 
considerable length the foundry of Meister Gladenbecks, and his article 
is supplemented by numerous illustrations of well-known bronze monu- 
ments in Germany. ‘Che Napoleon caricatures are also very interesting ; 
they are selected from Max Gruner’s collection of contemporary artists. 


Westermann maintains its reputation as a high-class monthly. It is 
long since anything so interesting has been written as Herr Harten’s de- 
scription of Hagion Oros or Mount Athos. It is also well illustrated, and 
in addition there was a capital map of the peninsula last month. This is 
followed by a short study of the late Octave Feuillet, by the well-known 
critic, Ferdinand Gross, Therese Hoépfner’s paper has an illustration of the 
Abbey Grotta Ferrata. The centenary of the first performance at the 
Weimar Theatre, under Goethe’s management, has called to life some 
welcome Goethe copy, and Westermann celebrates the anniversary by a 
lengthy article on the history of the Weimar Theatre during the past hundred 
years, supplemented by a fac-simile of the playbill in circulation for that 
memorable performance, portraits of Goethe and Schiller, and of some of 
the chief actors, and views of the old and the new theatre. Albert Tottmann 
gives a brief history of the rise and development of our musical system, and 
a oo fe book notices and some fiction make up the remaining pages of the 
number. 


Literarisches Jahrbuch.—The central organ for the scientific, literary, 
and artistic interests of North-west Bohemia and the adjacent German 
territory, founded and edited by Herr Alois John, and published at Eger, 
Bohemia. Herr John is known as the author of several works on Richard 
Wagner, Goethe and German Bohemia, the Literature of the Eger 
Country, ete. ‘ 


Moderne Rundschau.—Heft 4 has a notice on the cover to the effect that 
the editor was obliged to give short measure on May 15th, because of the 
strike of compositors at Vienna, but that the quantity of matter should be 
made up in the next number. Another Vienna editor apologised that his 
paper could not appear at all for the same reason.—The chief Italian lyric 
writer, whose productions are noticed by G. von Freiberg, is Annie Vivanti. 
Baudelaire’s poem ‘‘ At the Balcony ” is given both in French and German. 
As was promised, the June 15th issue is a double number. Among other 
interesting things, it contains a biographical and critical sketch of the 
famous Swedish writer August Strindberg, author of ‘‘ Miister Olof,” 1872, 
an historical drama; “ Roda Rummet ” (The Red Room), a novel ; ‘* The 
Father,” a tragedy ; poems, etc. The notice is followed by a short drama 
by Strindberg. Hermann Bahr, who has just published some new essays on 
Naturalism, as a second series to his ‘‘ Criticism of the Modern,” is also 
reviewed. In his book he has much to say about nerves, for the modern 
man, according to him, is nothing but nerves, just. as the classical man was 
a man of reason, and the medieval mana man of feeling. 


Der Zeitgenosse.—A small bi-monthly for the criticism of contemporary 
literature. Special attention is given to new lyric pocts, and many speci- 
mens of the lyrics of the day are given. The editors.are Richard Zoozmann 
and Ludwig Jacobewski, and the publisher E. Pierson, Dresden. 


Kritische Revue.—The publication of this Vienna magazine was also 
somewhat disorganised by the recent strike of compesitors, and the number 
for June was not issued till June 10th. It is an impartial critic of Austrian 
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Waheim. Leipzig. Quarterly, 2 Marks. June 13, 
The Friedenskirche at Sanssouci and the 
“ Emperor Frederick's Tomb. (Illus.) 


Die Gartenlaube. Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft 6. 
Bacteria of the Eye. (Ilius.) De. H. Cohn. 
The Graves of Great Musicians at Vienna. 


eft 7. 
The Planct Mars. (Il:us) Dr. C. Cranz. 
Elizabeth Leisinger. (Witu Portra.t.) H. 
Ehrlich. 


‘Schorer’s Familienblatt. (Salon Ausgabe.) 
Berlin. 75 Pt. Heit 11. 
Count von Moltke. (Ltlus.) ‘ 
National Historical Education. H. Fvisch. 
Stage Car:i«ges of Former Centuries. (Illus.) 
as f. Barsum. (With Portrait.) G. Reklam. 
The Centeaary at Weimar. 


‘Stadtebilder. Ziir'ch. 80 Pf. Heft 4. 
Diisseldorf. (Illus.) Dr. Bone. 
Meran. (Illus.) C. Welt. 

Trieste. (lllus.) J. Fische-. 


Weber Land und Meer. Stut'gart. 1 Mark. 
Heit 12 


The Goethe Centenary at Weimar. (Il!u:.) 
Liszt's Homes at Weimar. (Illus) A, M-rus. 
The Jubilez iu Roumani+t. (Iilus.) 

Heit 13. 
Julius Rodenberg. With Po trait. 
The Emperor Frederick Mius seam. (Ilus.) 
Lausanne University, Olu and New. (illus.) 


“Vom Fels zum Meer. Stuttgart. 1 Mark. 
Heft 10. 


“* Der Meistertrunk ” in Rotenburg. (I:lus.) 
E, Schmidt-Weissenfels. 

From Rousseau to Tolstvi. J. Proelss. 

The Tarpon Fishery of Florida, (Illus.) 


W. Willy, 
Moroceo. O. Lenz. 
Swiss Houses. (Illus.) F. Luthmer. 
‘The Goethe Centenary at Weima-. (Illu:.) 
War Balloons, (Illus.) J. Castner. 

Heft 11. 

The London Season. ‘(Il u:.) L.Katscher. 
The H use in which Beethoven was born. 

(Iilus.) E. Pasqué. 

(lilus.) KE, 


Cromwell and  Ps.rliament. 
Schmidt-Weis-ent: ls, 

The History of Travelling in Switzerland. E. 

Sturm. 

Algiiu. (Illus.) A. Ach citner. 


-Alte und Neue Welt. LEinsiedeln and New 

York. 50 Pf. or 60 Cents. Hef: 9. 

The Beginnings of the S viss Cuufe jericy. I. 
(Iilus.) W, Sidler. 

St. Aloysius. (Luigi Gonzagi.) If. (Il!u;s,) 

efs 10. 

The Swiss Confederacy. (Continue.1.) 

The North Americ :r Secret Police. M. Steia, 

The Westinghouse Brake. (Illus.) C. Fries. 


-Deutsecher Hausschatz. Regensburg and 
New York. 4u Pr. He‘t iz, 
Assisi. (Tilus.) 
Heft 1%. 


Stuttgart. (Iilus.) J. Arndts. 

Catholic Journalists of To-day. (Continued.) 
Wi.h Portraits. 

Annetts von Droste. Dr. M. Krass. 


‘Die Katholischen Missionen. Freiburg 
(Baden.) 4 Marks. Quarterly June. 
The Mis-ionary Bishops who died in 189). 
I, With Por-raits. 
July. 
Missionary Bishops who died ia 1899, II. 
With Portraits. 


‘Litterarische Rundschau fur das Katho- 
lische Deutschland. Freiburg. 9 Mark:. 
Yearly. June. 

The Catholic Literiture of England in the 
year 1890. (Concluded.) A. Beltesheim. 


Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie. 
(Quarterly.) Inn:bruck. 
Part IIL. 

Déllinger : a Character Study. E. Michael. 


6 Marks yeariy. 
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politics. When a man, it says, is dissatisfied with his way of life, he 
resolves to mend his ways, but seldom gets beyond making good resolutions. 
But it is not only the way to hell that is paved with good intentions. The 
same holds good of the Austrian House of Deputies ; and Dr. Guttmann 
shows it no quarter in his able criticism of the ‘‘ Parliamentary Club” and 
its manner of procedure. 

Romanische Revue.—The May issue is a Roumanian number. In 
connection with the silver jubilee of the young kingdom the history of 
Roumania from 1866 to 1891 is carefully reviewed. Indeed, the 10th of 
May (May 22) is a triple festival for Roumania, for on that day not only 
does the nation celebrate the glerious entry of King Charles I. into the 
capital, but on the same day fourteen years ago, Roumania acquired its 
independence, and again, on the same day, ten years ago, the king was 
honoured with a crown, cast from the trophies of Flevna. 

Sphinx.—The Sphinx may be called the German monthly for Psychical 
Research. Its aim is to discuss and examine all supernatural oecurrences 
and forces in men and nature. The editor is Dr. Hiibbe-Schleiden, and 
the magazine may be obtained from Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 
and from the International News Co., New York. 

Stadtebilder.—As the title indicates, this magazine gives landscay-es and 
pictures of towns of the whole world. It is edited by Ernst Brausewetter, 
and important towns and watering-places are described by pen and picture 
by well-known writers and artists. 

Ueber Land und Meer.— Both parts to hand contain many timely articles. 
To the Weimar Centenary is added a charming description of the houses in 
which Liszt stayed during his visits to Weimar. The Roumanian Jubilee is 
also supplemented by descriptions of the different homes of the Queen at 
Altwied, Neuwied, Runkel, Sinaia, etc. Heft 13 completes the volume. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—It will be remembered that Harper of last 
November gave an account of the Rotenburg Festival Play, “ Der Meister- 
trunk,” so there is no need to describe it again here. The illustrations in 
Vom Fels zum Meer are from Harper. The Goethe centenary is well ob- 
served by almost every magazine. Not less interesting is the article by 
Ernst Pasqué in Heft 11 on the eight residences of the Becthoven family at 
Bonn, and the house in which the great composer was born. 

Alte und Neue Welt.—In Heft 9 Wilhelm Sidler begins an interesting 
historical study of the Swiss Confederacy in connection with its four 
hundredth anniversary, for it was on August Ist, 1291, that the men of 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden first stood together, and solemnly formed 
themselves into a Bund, thus laying the foundation of the unique 
Confederacy which has triumphed over all the storms of time. On the Ist 
of August, at seven o'clock in the evening, bells will be rung throughout 
Switzerland, and at nine bonfires will be lighted; while on the next day, 
Sunday, a thanksgiving service will be held.in all the churches.—The 
Catholic magazines are also commemorating the death of St. Aloysius (Luigi 
Gonzaga), who died at Rome on June 21st, 1591, having been stricken by 
the plague which at that time visited the city, while ministering to the 
sufferers. ” 

Litterarische Rundschau.—The concluding article on the Catholic 

literature of England during the past year 1 xtices the Month, the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, the English Historic.. Review, and the Dublin 
Review, ‘‘ Manuals of Catholic Philosophy,” and many other books and 
articles which appeared during the year. A notable omission from this 
otherwise excellent summary, however, is the character sketch of Cardinal 
Manning published in the June number of the Review or Reviews. 
. Zeitschrift fur Katholische Theologie——This magazine gives one of 
the most exhaustive of critical sketches of Dr. Déllinger, reviewing at great 
length his development as indicated in his writings during the Jast thirty 
years of his life, and coming to the conclusion that he was a character full 
of contradictions, and more of a scholar than a theologian. 

Eneyelopedie English-German and German-English Dictionary, 
by Professor E. Muret. Part 1 of Volume I. of this work, uniform in plan 
and arrangement with Sachs-Villatte’s French-German and German-French 
Dictionary, and giving the pronunciation according to the phonetic system 
used by Toussaint-Langenscheidt. The second volume, German-English 
has been entrusted to Professor Daniel Sanders. The whole work will com- 
prise about 33 numbers at 1 Mk. 50 Pf. each, and five parts will be issued in a 
year, or the whole in about six years. Publisher: Professor G. Langen- 
scheidt, Berlin. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia. 
dune Ist. 


Leo XIII. and Soe'alism. R. Bonghi. 
Leopardi as a Philologist. G. Setti. 
Italy and her African Colonies. L. Franchetti. 
Gessi and Casati: Fifteen Years in the Soudan. 
F. Cardon. 
Lynch-Law and the Italio-American Conflict. 
P. Nocito. 
June 16th. 


Mystical and Pagan Italy. G. Barzellotti. 

The Talleyrand Memoirs. E. Masi. 

The First Falsehood (comedy in three acts). 
Leo di Castelnuovo. 

Future Literature. A. Graf. 

An Unexplored World. F. Poreno. 


The Workmen's School-teacher (nove'ette). E. 


de Amicis. 
Maritime Conventions. M. Ferraris. 


The Rassegna Nazionale. 
June Ist. 


Silvio Pellico in Relation to Women. G. B. 
Ghirardi, 

The Pcet’s Ville. S. Rumor. 

The Homeste: d applied to the Colonisation of 
Sarcinia. §S. Santangelo-Spoto. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio. G. Fortebra 

Gommentators on the Creation (continued,) A. 
Stoppani. 

A Posthumous Work by Major Barttelot. G. 
Grabinski. 

June 16th. 

On the Labour Ques ion—Encyclical of Ieo 
XII. 

London Life, V. Grouse-Snooting. Roberto- 
Stuart. 

8 dary Classical Schools. F. Bonatelli. 

The Three Bulgarias. G. Marcotti. 

Fra Bartolommeo. Granfraucesco da Venezia. 

Darkest Africa. F. Gallo. 





La Scuola Positiva. 
June Ist. 


The Amplification of Evidence in Criminal Cas:s. 
L. Carelli. 

The First of May, F. 8. Nitti. 

The Classical Idea of Theft. G. Fioretti. 

June 16th. 

The Competence of Penal Sentences. R, 
Garofalo. 

Criminality in Italy. E. Ferri. 

Anomalies in Penalties for Assault. S. Sighele. 


The Civilta Cattolica 
June 6th. 
The Papal Encyclical (Latin). 
The Third Centenary of S. Louis Gonzaga. 
June 20th. 


The Papal Encyclical (Latin). 
The Migrations of the Hittim. 
Natural Science, 





Italian Views of the Papal Encyclical. — The subject par 
excellence of the Italian reviews this month is naturally the Papal 
Encyclical on the Labour Question. The most important pronouncement is. 
contributed by the Liberal Nuova Antologia which deals really effectively 
with the subject in an appreciative article from the prolific pen of Signor: 
Bonghi. He begins with the remark that ‘‘the Encyclical bears no sign of: 
haste. It possesses clear proof of slow, calm and careful consideration. 
Modern legislation, as a rule, is carried through ina hurry. . . . . No one- 
speaks with authority, and no one expects to be listened to as an authority. 
The Pope, on the other hand, speaks like a man who does not doubt that a. 
large number of persons will believe what he says.” It is a sign of ‘‘the- 
noble soul and high intellect of Leo XIII.” that he should have spoken out. 
£0 courageously ov so difficult a problem, but whilst fully endorsing the: 
view of the Pontiff that the true remedy for our social disorders lies not in. 
socialistic nostrums but in a return to the true teachings of Christianity and. 
the Church, Signor Bonghi doubts whether the democracy will ever accept: 
the intervention of the Church. 

“ Atheism is making way amongst the working classes, and the democracy at: 
least of the towns is more rebellious than any ite against religious and spiritual 
authority. The God im whose name the Church speaks is in alliance with the 
capitalist, than whom the working-man has in his own opinion no more bitter 
Bran ® aan in future, if the poor man is to enjoy life, the first necessity is to 
abolish God.” 


Signor Bonghi notes as one ofthemost important points of the Encyclical that 
it summons the State to assist in the work of social reconstruction. ‘‘ But 
it is not suprising that Leo XIITI., having called in the aid of the State, should. 
immediately restrict its right of intervention. . . . Possibly the uncertainty 
existing in the mind of the Pontiff between the necessity of co-operation 
with the State on the one side, and on the other his repugnance to State- 
intervention, has resulted in some of his proposals in the latter part of the 
Encyclical being less clear and precise than in the former.” In conclusion, 
Bonghi is of opinion that useful as the Encyclical will be as determining the 
position of the Church towards socialism, it cannot bear any immediate fruit ; 
the working classes are too much alienated from the Church, and it will be 
the work of years to win them back. “In the meanwhile the Holy Father 
will be the first to admit that the parish priest of Fourmies, who, careless. 
of self, flung himself between the people and the soldiers in order to save 
the lives of men, women, and children, thereby showing practically how 
strong in the Catholic priesthood there is the spirit of love and of charity, has. 
done more to inspire the working classes with faith in religion than any 
Encyclical is capable of doing.” 


The Civilta Cattolica (the Jesuit organ) reprints the Encyclical in. 
extenso in the two June numbers, the first time in Latin, the second in 
Italian. It describes it as “a word of comforting hope in the midst of 
desperation,” and reproduces the views of the Italian press, many- 
favourable comments having been made by Liberal and non-Catholic. 
newspapers. The Rassegna Nazionale (Catholic and anti-clerical) also. 
reprints the Encyclical with an introductory note from the editor expressive- 
of profound admiration and complete agreement, so also does the little 
Cultura (Signor Bonghi’s organ), together with an appreciative notice from: 
Professor. Graziani, who, however, accuses the Holy Father of historical 
inaccuracy in defining the rights of private property as an eternal law,, 
whereas, in reality, it was preceded in the early ages by collective owner- 
ship, and exists even now in certain uncivilised communities. He concludes, 
“it is a matter for rejoicing that the Holy Father should have grasped the- 
urgent importance of the labour question, and that his voice, which has so- 
often been raised in violent and unjust invective against liberal institutions, 
should to-day pronounce words of peace and harmony full of aspiration 
towards a better social condition. Thus alone can the Church become more> 
human, and at the same time more divine.” 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Ur Dagen’s Kronika. 
Stockholm. Verner Landgren. May. Yearly 
subscription, 12 kr. 

Art and Pvlitics. Hardi. 

A Danger-fraught Dream. Novel by Kolon. 

A Swedish Helper at the Constructiun of the 
German Navy. Otto Sjogren. 

From Charles Baudelaire. Karl Benzon, 

Politics of the Day. A. O.C. 

-A Danish Pamphlet on Wagner. 

The Literary Spring Mart. A. Haraldson. 


Dagny. 
Published by the Fredrika Bremer Society. 
Stockholm. Yearly subscription, 12 kr, 
A Few Words on ‘‘ Baby-Farming.” R. Waw- 
rinsky. 
Country Life in Sweden. Clarinda. 
Comments on Gésta Berling’s saga. 
Letter from Americx. Cecile Guhl. 
The Parliament of 1891. M.C. 
Communications from the Fredrika Bremer 
Suciety. 


Esselde. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 
Published by the Letterstedt Socicty, Stock- 
holm. Yearly subscription, 10 kr. 

F. W. Scholander, 1815-1881. Georg Nor- 
densvan. 

The Gothenburg System of the Spirit-sale in 
Norway. H. Berner. 

A Temple of Ancient Egypt. Karl Piehl. 

Present-day ‘‘ Ballads of the People” in Norway: 
Richard Steffen. 

Biologische Untersuchungen von G. Retzius. 
viewed by W. Leche. 

The Swedish Antiquarian Suciety’s Magazine. 

Painting in Holland. George Géthe. 


Re- 


Svensk Tidskrift. 

Published by Frans von Shéele, Upsala. Ycarly 
subscription, 10 kr. 
An Apology for our Times. Per Trygg. 
Everyday Town Lifein Italy. Cecilia Waern. 
August Blancheas Author. Nils Erdmann. 
Poems by Axel Karlfeldt. 
A Journey from Teheran to Kashgar. 
Hedin. 


Sven 


Tilskueren. 
Published by N. 


‘Copenhagen. 
C. F. Tietgen. Yearly Subscription, 12 kr. 
The Tendency of the nineteenth century 


Neergaard. 


Literature. Dr. Schandorph. 
Reminiscen¢:s of Macedonia. Dr. K. F. Kinch. 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs. II. N. Neergaard. 
The Theatres. Vilhelm Miller. 


Samtiden. 

Bergen, Published by J. Brunchorst and Ger- 
hard Gran. Yearly subscription, 5 kr. post 
free. 

‘The Struggle for Existence. Chr. Collin. 

Hermann Sudermannand “ The Last of Sojom.” 
Ola Hansson. 

Petit Poémes en Prose, par Baudelaire. Trans- 
lated by G. G. 

Aristotle on The Constitution of Athens. 
Gomperz. 


Th, 








Nordisk Tidskrift contains an interesting and admirably written article 
on ‘*The Sale of Spirits in Norway on the Gothenburg System.” The 
Gothenburg system might with advantage be introduced into England. If, 
to begin with, tavern-keepers were bound to supply their customers with 
bread and cheese along with their drink, instead of merely filling them with 
alcoholic poison, a change for the better would probably be seen before long. 
A good thing, too, may be learnt from Christiania, where the taverns are 
only opened at about 9 a.m. in order to prevent an influx of the workmen 
going off to their respective labours; and in Kongsvinger, Ténsberg, etc., 
the taverns are closed on féte days, when the towns are crowded. Alas! in 
England it is the sorry custom to apply for an extension of hours that the 
tavern tills may swallow as much as possible of the hard-earned savings of 
the working-man who, having been rendered sufficiently swinish, is finally 
disgorged from the vile-smelling, flaring, overheated bars into the cold night 
air. 

Per Trygg’s ‘‘ Apology for our Times,” in Svensk Tidskrift, is a brightly 
written, optimistic little paper that is genuinely refreshing after the growls 
and grumblings of latter-day philosophers. Per Trygg doesn’t exactly make 
an apology for our times, for the simple reason that he thinks our times have 
behaved very well and progressed very favourably indeed; and, altogether, he 
pats the present on the back most. affectionately, and gives it a genial and 


encouraging ‘‘ well done!” People have so petted the ‘‘ good old times,” 


| and are so jubilantly welcoming the ‘‘ good time coming,” that the present, 


which really, all things considered, deserves a little better treatment, has 
been bespat by the one and ignored by the other. 


In Samtiden, Chr. Collin has a similarly fine and healthily toned 
article on the ‘‘ Struggle for Existence,” in which he satirises the gloomy 
Schopenhauer dead and the gloomy Schopenhauers living who preach that 
the struggle best for oneself and for all humanity is the struggle, not for 
existence, but for death, and who desire universal celibacy to rot out the 
race and lay this grand old world of ours waste. 

The May number of Ur Dagen’s Kronika contains the conclusion of the 
novelette by Kolon, ‘‘ A Danger-fraught: Dream,” which was commenced in 
the previous issue. The story is written witha daring, Zola-like realism and 
brusqueness of style, and treats of the love-passions of an innocently souled 
girl and a young, fine-voiced, fine-faced, intensely poetic pastor, who has 
unfortunately married a plain prosaic woman and is the father of several 
children. It is written by an unmistakably brilliant writer, for, in spite of 
verging audaciously near the unwholesome realism that has hitherto been 
monopolised by the French school of littératewrs, there is such a touch of 
sympathetic purity, toning down even the description of the guilt of man 
and woman, that the sternest moralist might, for a while at least, be hyp- 
notised into uncritical acquiescence. This effect is, in a large measure, 
brought about by the halo of heroism and self-sacrifice thrown round the 
pastor who, to keep the girl’s reputation pure and unsullied, asserts her 
innocence of any passion for him and goes off to prison as a criminal, self- 
confessed, of the lowest and most repulsive kind. The character of the girl 
is a little contradictory. Could even such a love as hers transform the 
spoilt, light-tongued little Gothenburg beauty, who previously is apparently 
of a very commonplace mind, into the deep-souled, intensely passionate girl 
whose purity of thought almost blots out her sin, and who writes on her 
deathbed thus to her mother, “I know one word of mine will set him free, 
but I will not say it. . . . He cculd not return to his work—his wife, his 
children. It would torture him to death. The punishment would be greater 
than thecrime. . . . The knowledge that he has saved my reputation is the 
only little spark that keeps him to life. Should I extinguish it? Gladly, 
gladly. Might they say of me ‘The loose-lived wench!’ I would smile at 
it, but—what of him?” And what, one’s prcsaic self is prompted to ask, of 
the wife grown faded and old with household cares and frequent child- 
bearing? Perhaps Kolon, whose clever pen has conjured so beautiful and 
thrilling a story out of @ guilty and selfish passion, may some day use his 
talents on behalf of the ordinary faced weary housemother, whose troubles 
and resigned soul-warping grubbing about amongst the children she has 
brought into the world with pain might sanctify her and vest her with 
sufficient beauty to retain the affections of the man who has sworn to love 
and cherish her till death. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


F. J. Hoorer in De Gids for June has an article 
on Tolstoi’s comedy, ‘‘The Fruits of Civilisation,” of 
which a very complete abstract is given :— 

The piece has come as a surprise to the European public, 
which no longer expected any such lighter work from 
Tolstoi’s hand. ‘The figure of the famous poet had, in recent 
times, been more or less lost sight of. It had been merged 
in that of the prophet, the gloomy,latter-day Saint, a second 
John the Baptist, with a leathern girdle round his loins. 
Tofstoi’s latest philosophico-social development, the “Kreutzer 
Sonata,” seemed decisive in this respect. Both his own 
countrymen and foreigners began to be seriously uneasy lest 
the balance of this wonderful mind should finally have been 
destroyed by his perpetual and obstinate brooding over the 
“state of salvation” for mankind. Tolstoi’s reasoning began 
to partake of the nervous harping on one overmastering 
thought, the endless revolving in one circle of ideas, which 
characterise the sufferer from mania. All his creations 
became grey, bizarre, melancholy. . . . In this comedy, 
however, we see that the artistic instinct is still alive, 
though the apostle still stands in the background with 
uplifted hand, ready to begin preaching. This is an 
encouraging sign, for I believe that Count Tolstoi’s true 
vocation lies primarily where he has of late years been unwill- 
ing to seek it, in his artistic and creative faculty. ... “The 
Fruits of Civilisation,” is not, strictly speaking, a comedy so 
much asa dramatic sketch, a fierce satire, in four acts, on 
the society of the present day. ... Whether Tolstoi is 
right in calling some acts of folly on the part of St. Peters- 
burg notabilities—some morbid phenomena and accidental 
excrescences connected with human progress—the fruits of 
civilisation, we need not inquire. The comedy in itself is 
characteristic enough to excite interest as a picture of social 
life in Russia. The scenes sparkle with vivid colour, and 
every figure is alive. The characters are as real as those in 
“ Anna Karenina,” or “ War and Peace.” 3 

Max Rooses contributes an article on the ‘‘ New 
Museum at Antwerp,” opened last August on the site of 
the Duke of Alva’s palace. The Museum which older 
visitors to Antwerp will remember was the former church 
of the Minorite Friars, and its narrow escape from de- 
struction in 1873, when the old ‘‘ Stadsvaag ” was burnt 
down, induced the authorities to take measures for trans- 
ferring the collection elsewhere. The 666 pictures of 
1873 (including, however, the best-known masterpieces of 
Flemish painting which have escaped the all-devouring 
Louvre) sen now increased to 1,200. Max Rooses’ 
article would form an excellent guide to the Museum; and 
he gives some interesting information about modern 
Belgian artists. Louis Couperus, author of ‘‘ Noodlot” 
(recently published in English by Mr. Heinemann as 
** Footsteps of Fate ’’), contributes a rather morbid fin-de- 
siécle sketch called ‘‘ A Longing ;” Prof. A. G. van Hamel, 
writes on ‘‘ French Versification ;” and Dr. H. J. Polak 
on “ Cobet’s Correspondence,” which has recently been 
published. Dr. Joh. Dyserinck discusses Van der Helst’s 
picture of the ‘‘ Archers’ Banquet,” of which a repro- 
duction is given in photogravure. 


The first article in Vragen des Tijds is political, and of 
no great interest to outsiders. The others are ‘‘The 
Beetroot Sugar Industry in Holland,” by Dr. G. W. 
Bruinsma, and the first of a series in ‘‘ Religion and 
Science,” by Dr. H. W. Waalewijn. The latter con- 
tains nothing particularly noteworthy, though the con- 
cluding remark may be quoted :—‘‘The would-be free- 
thinker is of opinion that any one can accept a new 
theory of life (by preference, his own) at a moment’s 
notice, as easily as he would put on another coat; but 
he thus shows that he does not even know what a theory 
of life is.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


In the Revista Contemporanea for May 30th, Don 
Melchior de Palau concludes his notes on the ‘‘ Literary 
Events of 1890.” The Marquis de Nadaiilac contributes. 
the first part of a paper (continued in the number for June 
15th) on “ The Progress of Anthropology,” and Don Carlos 
Soler Arques continues a story which has been running 
for some months under the title of ‘‘ Here and There.” 
The most important feature of the mid-monthly number 
is the first half of the Character Sketch of Pope Leo XIII. 
translated from the May Review or Reviews by Don 
R. Alvarez Sereix. Seiior Canovas contributes the first 
part of a story of child-life, called ‘‘ Rosarito,” and Don 
Damian Isern his fourth article on ‘‘ Forms of Govern- 


ment.” From the ‘Political Summary,” it would ap- 
pear, Sunday labour and banking questions are the 
subjects which just now most occupy the attention of 
the Spanish Opposition. The ‘ Foreign Summary ” 
contains the following paragraph relating to the Pope’s 
Encyclical :— 

Though at first the papers of the extreme Italian party 
(Italianissimi) appeared to receive with acertain indifference 
the admirable Encyclical of Leo XIII. on the Labour Ques- 
tion, the profound sensation which this notable document 
has created, both in Europe and America, has forced them 
to turn their attention to it, and the more weighty ones have 
joined in the universal applause called forth by the lofty 
ideas and the moderation of this utterance, coinciding with 
the practical application of the remedies required by the 
social problem. 

It would be difficult to find anything more beautiful than 
the passages in which Leo XIII. describes the life of the early 
Christians, or more cogent examples for imitation than those 
which he drew from the efforts made by the Christian labour 
corporations, and by so many eminent men who, inspired by 
the Gospel, and ing themselves, as it were, companions 
of the workers, are consecrating their fortunes and their 
talents to the solution of the social problem, A very fine 
passage, also, is that in which the Pontiff describes true 
charity, invoking the definition of the Apostle Paul. It is 
not strange that His Holiness’s Encyclical should have made 
in all directions so deep an impression. 

Espaita Moderna for June contains the Bishop of 
Oviedo’sthird and last article on the *‘ Ancient Civilisation 
of the Philippine Islands.” SeiiorCastelar, in his ‘*Cronica 
Internacional,” discusses, among other subjects, the Pope’s. 
ee anv and its bearing on social questions, religious 
intolerance in Russia, and the position of the Jews. The 
foreign section contains translations of short stories by 
Turgenieff and Baxbey d’Aurevilly, Zola’s article on 
Chateaubriand, and a paper on Ibsen’s plays by a writer 
who gives only his initials—A. V. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

THE best article, if by best we mean the one containing 
the soundest sense and the most timely words of counsel 
and of exhortation, in the New England Magazine for 
June is Mr. Edward D. Mead’s article, ‘‘The Message 
of Puritanism for this Time.” It is an excellent sermon, 
which may be read with profit both by politicians and 

rsons. There is an interesting account of the early 

ays of the first telegraph line. An article which. will 
attract many Wagnerians is Mr. Edward H. House’s. 
‘** Wagner and Tannhiuser in Paris in 1861.” Mr. Sidney 
H. Morse tells us about an almost forgotten hero of the 
anti-slavery time. Edwin A. Start describes the city of 
Lynn, a New England town which has arisen like a 
phoenix from its ashes after having been burned down. 








Journa 
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SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires. 

Marshal Moltke, Organiser and Strategis‘. 
General Lewal. 
France in Tunis. 

Villenoisy. 

War in Mountainous Countries. 
Jayet. 

The Great Ques‘ions of the Day (concluded). 
Commandant Nig te. 

The New Armament and Smokcless Powder. 
Colonel Crvuzet. 

T.e Campaign of 1814: The Cavalry of the 
Allied Armies. fiom documents ia the 
Imperial Archives at Vicnna (continued). 
Commandant Weil. 

Remounts: French and Foreign. Quality, 
Quantity, and Endurance of the Horses in 
the Armies of Europe (continued). 


/ 
Revue du Genie Militaire. 

The Armoure i Cup las foc the Forts at Liége 
and Namur (37 figs.). Captain L. Bertrand. 

On the Possibility of Long Aerial Voyages 
(8 figs.), Lieutenant E. Deburaux. 

On the method of the employment of Port- 
land Cement in the Fortification Works of 
Aust: ia-Hungary (6 figs). 

Attificial production of Sand by the Loiseau 
Crusher (1 fig.). Captain Allard. 

On the Influence which the size of the Sand 
has on the Resistancy of Cement Work. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

On Eaglish ‘Sailors’ Homes.” Report by 
Captain Richard, French Naval Attacé 
to the Minister of Marine. 

Memorandum on a Novel Rifle Rest (9 figs). 
Sub-Lieut. G. Voitoux. 

‘The War Navies of Antiquity and of the Mid- 
dle Ages (continued); 6 p'at<s, 12 figs. 
Rear-Admiral Serre. 

The English Naval Estimates, 1891-2 ; Momor- 
andum of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


“Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 
The Anglo-Russian Question in Asia and the 
Defence of India. 
The Spanish Colonial Fore:s. 


‘La Marine Frangaise. 

The Gervillc-Réache Incident inthe Chamber 
on the question of smck: less powder and the 
purcha-e of Armstrong q. f. guns. 

Debate on M. Lockroy’s question on the acci- 
dent to the Amiral Baudin, 

Report of the Committee on the credits for 
the Navy. 

Short distance Signals and Counter torpedces. 

Naval Don Quixotism. 

The Composition of the Fleet. Rear-Admiral 
Réveillére. 

The Fleets of the Quad: u_le Alliance. 


GERMAN. 


“Internationale Revue uber die gesamm- 
ten Armeen und Flotten. 

Moltke Dead! Otto Wachs. 

Germany—The Organisation, Distribution, 
and Employment of Field Artillery beiong- 
ing to the Army Corps. Lieut.-Colonel 
Nienstaedt. 

On Flanking Positions. 

Austria—Historical Sketch of Home and 
Foreign Military Schools. 

Russia—Miscellanea from the Russian 
Archives and His‘orical Prints. I. The Pars 
plased by Servia in the War of 1877-8. 

France—The Pres-nt Condition of the French 
Armoured Fleet, 

The Defence of States and Fortification of the 
Cayitals (after General Bria!mout). 


“Neue Militarische Blatter. 
Sea-going Torpedo Boatsand the New English 
Torpedo Depét Ship Fulcan. 
Two Years’ Servi-e? 
The Construction of the New Paste-b. ard 
Figure Targets. 
“Tre Army of the United States (N. America). 


General C-s3er0a de 


Culonel 


Tae Journal des Sciences Militaires opens with a striking article on 
Moltke, by General Lewal. The French military press has, for the most part, 
acted with great dignity and self-restraint’on the first portion of the adage, 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. But, as General Lewal very truly says, it 
would be puerile and useless to be silent before Moltke’s tomb. ‘His value 
was great and his réle considerable. It is necessary, therefore, to seek the 
cause, to study his methods of procedure, in order to derive profit from the 
lesson. Of a nature essentially positive, he launched into none of those 
vague speculations and complicated systems which have such a seductive 
fascination for ardent imaginations. He dealt only with the real, and his 
method was one of extreme simplicity. Defined in his own words, here it is, 
“ The principal task of strategy,” he writes, “is to prepare its means for the 
combat, and to thoroughly arrange beforehand the first deployment of the 
army. A single fault committed in the concentration of armies 
is never reparable during the whole of the campaign.” . . “ All 
these dispositions can be weighed and matured long in advance; for, 
given a sufficient preparation of troops and a good organisation of trans- 
ports, they lead infallibly to the end desired.” What he said he accom- 
plished. These few lines contain the whole of his programme—simple in 
its conception, but immense in its details of execution. “ Mobilisation, 
instruction of troops, concentration”—this triology constitutes the pre- 
paration for war, and on the excellence of this preparation success depends. 
General Lewal, according to his own appreciation of his monograph, 
presents us with the picture of a silent, unsympathetic man, devoured 
with hatred of France, and firmly believes that to the impartial observer, 
aftee reading his account, Moltke will pass down to posterity deprived of 
the halo which surrounds the head of great soldiers. But with the frankness 
of a gallant and honourable soldier, he does not fail to bring into prominence 
the untiring watchfulness and unceasing devotion to duty displayed by his 
adversary. Altogether his monograph on Moltke will probably be recogni ed 
as the most eloquent epitaph ever written on the great German strategist. 
Commandant Nigote, before concluding his valuable series of article on 
“The Great Questions of the Day,” takes occasion to lay special stress on 
the absolute necessity for largely increasing the totally insufficient quantity 
of ammunition allowed for the musketry training of the infantry soldier. As 
he puts it, the enormous expenditure in feeding, clothing, and maintaining 
an army is incurred so that the soldier may be able, at the proper moment, 
to put a bullet in the target; it is really this bullet which justifies the 
sacrifices imposed on the country. But what would be said of an architect 
who, after incurring the expense of laying deep and massive foundations, 
capable of supporting a vast and imposing structure, finally, on the plea of 
economy, put up nothing but a house of boards? Why spend millions in 
raising an army and in equipping it with weapons of precision if, after all, the 
comparatively small sum of money required to teach the men to utilise their 
weapons properly is to be grudged? Surely, of all expenditure that incurred 
for ranges and ammunition is that which should be least cavilled over; for it 
represents the crowning of the edifice which has been so laboriously and 
expensively built up. In summing up the conclusions to be derived fiom a 
study of the preceding articles, Commandant Nigote lays it down that the 
only rational mode of attack must be one which proceeds on defensive 
principles, ze. that an attacking force must march under the shelter of 
curtains, which hide it from the view of the enemy. By curtains he means 
not only fieldworks, but the undulations and natural features of the ground 
and still more especially night. The artillery, in order to conceal the flash of 
the guns, will largely make use of indirect fire, and the cavalry will for the 
most part be employed in fighting on foot against the enemy's flanks. 
Armies, when on the march, will move forward practically deployed, covered 
by their protective troops, formed of autonomous detachments. The roads 
will be left almost exclusively to the artillery and convoys, the infantry and 
cavalry mostly marching across country. The sight, therefore, of long 
cclumns of troops painfully toiling along the roads, with their flanks imperfectly 
guarded, mixed up and followed by interminable trains of convoys will no 
longer be seen. The most striking feature in future wars will, however, 
probably be the large use made of partisans, numerous groups of which, 
comprising all the three arms, will push on ahead of the armies, and 
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The Amazors of Dahomey. 

Russian Jager Detachments. 

The 14th Division of Russian Infantry at the 
Schipka Pass. fe 

General Macdonald’s March over the Spliigen 
Pass in December, 1800. . 

The French ani English Rivalry in Reaching 
Timbuctoo. III. 


Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine. 


The History of Military Law. V. Military 
Law in the Kighteenth Century. Dr. 
D'Angelmaier. 

A Contributioa to the Study of the Waron the 
Upper Rhine, 1733-4. Freiherr von der 
Wenzen. 

The Performances and Employment of Cavalry 
in the War of 1866: The Cavalry Fights at 
are. gg (continued). Major Kunz. 

Tactical Retrospects cn the Fights of the 
Franco-German War, especially in Regard 
to the Employment of Artillery (con- 
tinued). 

The Develo, me 1; of the Russian Army under 
Alexander 111. 

The Debate on the German Naval Budget. 


AUSTRIAN. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des 
wesens. 

Yacht Sailing (concluded). Freiherr von 
Preuschen. : 

On the Arrangement of Boilers for forced 
draught. (Translation of Mr. A. F. 
Yi ’s paper). 

The International Maritime Conference at 
Washi m in 1889. 

The Hotchkiss 12 c m. quick-firing gnn. 

The Italian Naval Estimates 1891-2. 

Annual Report of Meteorological and Mag- 
netic Observations of the Hydrographic 
Department at Polu for 1890; numerous 
tables and plates. 


ITALIAN. 


Rivista Marittima. 

Drinking-water on Board Ships of the Royal 
Navy (continued), five plates. N. Soliani, 
Naval Constructor. 

The German Mercantile Marine. VI. Ports, 
Rivers, and Canals. Salvatore Raineri. 

The Electric Light on Board Ships of the 
Italian Navy. III. Lieutenant Pouchain. 

Two Naval Orders issued by Amadeus VI.— 
“the Green Count”—in 1366. Cap‘ain E. 
Prasca. 


Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio. 


On the Conditions Of Stability of the Retain- 
ing Watls of the Caissons of Dry Rocks 
(8 plates). Major Caveglia, R.E. 

Considerations on the 7-centimetre Field 
Batteries. Major Gonella, R.A. 

Some Doeuments on the Origin of Bastioned 
rj (2 plates). Captain Rocchi, 


Smokeless Powder, from a Technical and 
Chemical Point of View. 

Considerations on the Ranging of the Fire of 
Field Guns. 

Construction of the Belgian Forts on the 
Meuse (2 plates). 

The New Material for Constructions, Xylolite. 

Major Mauceron’s Apparatus for Examining 
= Iuterior of Shells and the Bores of 

uns. 


SPANISH. 


Revista General de Marina. 


Gunvery instruction on Board Ship. Lieut. J. 
le Carranza y Reguera. 


The action of Oil and Lycopodium on waves.’ 


Lieutenant Loira. 
Regulations of the Order of Naval merit, 
1st April, 1891. 

The Odrvels of Co'on. A study on Naval 
Architecture. (Illus). Rafael Monleon. 
Organisation end working of Foreign Minis- 
tries of Marine, from the Annual of the Office 

of Naval Intelligence, Washington. 





frequently engage in serious actions. Indeed, who can predict but what- 
this war of partisans may not be the only one possible? Perhaps after all, 
the war of masses, of which we have heard so much lately, will prove im- 
practicable, and the masses, after one or two protracted engagements, will 
split up into small units, and prolong the state of war to a length at present 
deemed impossible. 


The Revue du Genie Militaire and the Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio 
for May both contain aecounts of the forts and iron cupolas being erect 
for the defence of the Meuse in accordance with the plans prepared by 
General Brialmont. The forts in all number twenty-one, twelve of them 
being for the defence of the valley of the Meuse at Liége, and nine for the 
defence of the valleys of the Sambre and Meuse at Namur. The amount of 
concrete to be used in their construction equals 1,150,000 cubic métres,. 
whilst the cement required to incorporate this mass of concrete amounts to 
300,000 tons. The forts will be provided with 147—or, aceording to some 
accounts, 171—iron cupolas on the principle advocated by Brialmont. Sixty- 
three of these cupolas are to carry quick-firing guns of 57 millimétres,. 
twenty-one will be armed with 21 c.m. howitzers, twenty-one will each 
carry two guns of 15 c.m., and the remaining forty-two will each contain 
one or two guns of 12c.m. The article in the Revue gives full details of 
the construction of these cupolas, whilst the Rivista explains the construc- 
tion of the forts themselves and the method adopted in mixing and employing 
the concrete. The article “On the Possibility of Long Aerial Voyages,” by 
Lieut. Deburaux, is one which should not escape the attention of those who 
are contemplating the attempt to reach the North Pole by means of 
balloons. 

The Revue Militaire de l’Etranger, in discussing “The Anglo-Russian 
Question in Asia and the Defence of India,” holds to the opinion that 
India cannot be successfully defended from the Indus. Altogether apart 
from the disturbing effect which the presence of a Russian Army would have 
on the native races of India, the Revue insists on the fact that what Napoleon 
wrote to Prince Eugéne in 1813 as to the weak defensive value of a river, 
is as applicable now as ever. “It must be taken,” Napoleon then: 
wrote, “as an axiom that a river, however wide it may be, has never been 
accepted as being an obstacle which could delay the passage 
of an enemy for more than a few days. ... If the defensive must 
perforce be adopted there is no other course which can be taken except to 
dispose of one’s forces in such a manner as to be able to unite them en masse 
so as to fall on the enemy before he has completed his passage. . . . Nothingis 
more dangerous than to attempt to seriously defend a river by lining the 
opposite bank ; for once the enemy has effected a passage, and he always 
does do so, he finds the army in too extended an order for defence, and he 
easily prevents it from concentrating.” The occupation of Cabul, Ghuznee, 
and Kandahar seems, therefore, an indispensable preliminary to any 
hostilities between Russia and England. The entry of the English, however, 
into these towns would not have half the same moral effect on the popula- 
tions of India, Afghanistan, and Central Asia as would the occupation of 
Herat and Balkh by Russian troops. In order to strengthen the English 
defensive position in Afghanistan, railway communication should be pushed 
on to Kandahar and Cabul. 


La Marine Franeaise of June 14th reproduces a remarkzble study by 
Admiral Reviélltre “On the Composition of the Fleet,” showing the im- 
portant 7é/e likely to be played by medium and quick-firing guns firing 
melinite shells, The same number also publishes some instructive details 
comparing the strengths of the French and Russian fleets against those of 
the Triple Alliance and of the Quadruple Alliance (England thrown in) re- 
spectively. 

The Rivista Marittima contains some capital plates illustratin 
various types of condensers for distilling water in use on board ship, an 
the commencement ef a vocabulary of powders and explosives by Lieutenant 
Salvati, which promises to give a very full account of the multitudinous 
explosives now more or less in use. 


In the Revista General de Marina there is a long article on Naval 
Gunnery by Lieutenant Reguera, and a novel suggestion made by Lieu- 
tenant Loira that experiments should be made to try the effect of the 
pollen of Lycopodium—vegetable brimstone—in calming the waves of the 
sea, The writer considers that Lycopodium would have some advantages. 
over oil, and that it would be decidedly cheaper. 
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THE MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


‘Church Musician. (2d.) 
Congregational Singiog. G. #. Lyle. 


The Training of Boys’ Voices. Stocks Ham- 


mond, 


Guilds, Ancient and.Modern. Dr. J. H. 


Lewis. 


On Studying the. History of Music and*on 


Musical Form. Dr. F. J. Karn. 
‘The Strad. (2d.) 


Hints for Violin Players—the ‘ Bridge.” 


J. B. Sweet. 


Celebrated Violinists—Tartini. (Illustrated.) 


How to make a Violin. John Broadhouse, 
‘ Ole Bull, Violinist (Biography). 


Musical Times. (4d.) 
Jenny Lind. 


The Great Composers—Wagner, Joseph 


Bennett. 
Gounod on Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 


First Performances—Spohr’s ‘‘Last Judg- 


ment.” F, G. Edwards. 


Music—“ Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” Four-part 


song by Elizabeth Stirling. 


‘Musical Opinion. (2d.) 


Church Organists: Their Status and Duties. 
Rev. J. Allan Pride. 


Are we making Musicians ? Dr. Henry Hiles. 
Electrical Aid tothe Organist. Robert Hope- 


Jones. 
Making of Sound in Organ and Orchestra. 
Hermann Smith. 
* Victoria University and Degrees in Music. 
A Day with Schubert. J. F. Rowbothan. 


Noneonformist Musical Journal. (2d.) 
Music at St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, 
Bournemouth. 
Tonic Sol-fa, its Origin and Founders. G. H. 
Lawrence. 
The Hymn-Tune as a Vehicle for Modulation. 
O. A. Mansfield. 
Musical Record. (2i.) 
French Music. Herr Niecks. 


Frauz’s ‘‘ Messiah.” Andrew Deakin. With 
Reply by Ebenezer Prout. 


Bach’s Organ Works. S. S. Stratton. 
The Pianoforte Teacher. Herr Pauer. 


* Magazine of Music. (6d.) 


Mr. Clifford Harrison (Reciter). Portrait. 

The Handel Festival. Portrait and Auto- 
graphs. 

Loewe’s Ballads and their Place in Musical 
History. 

Biilow’s Reading of Beethoven. 

Music—Songs by E. Roger and Ferris Tozer ; 
Danses Allemandes, by Franz Schubert. 


Musical Age. (2d.) 

The Study of Various Instruments. R. Mac- 
hardy. 

Mr, Henry Erskine Allon, B.A. Biography. 

Musical Sands in Many Lands. Dr. H. Car- 
rington Bolton. 

Music—‘‘ The Spinning Wheel,” for Piano, by 
R. Macbardy. 














THE question of the organist’s duties and prospects and his relations to 
the clergy seems to be growing in importance, judging from the attention 
being given to it in the musical press. 

The Church Musician, an admirable little magazine, which grows in 
interest and usefulness, is inclined to blame the Clergy for the friction which 
too often arises between the minister and the organist. Through want of 
tact and consideration, from deficient musical knowledge and practical 
experience in church music, and the management of choirs, the clergy often 
expeot certain music to be performed or omitted, and wish “ to undo prepared 
arrangements in an instant,which is enough to try the patience of any human 
being, let alone a musician, who by temperament and training, generally 
becomes abnormaily sensitive.” The authority of the organist, it is contended, 
should extend to a complete control of the music, but, in any case, the limits 
of his power should be stated at the time of his appointment, so that he may 
know upon what ground he stands. The paper in the Church Musician 
on the training of boys’ voices is good so far as it goes; but Nonconfor- 
mists will hardly agree with the writer in declaring that female choristers are 
undesirable in church on the score of decorum and propriety. The reasons 
must be weighty which could justify the inhibition of one-half the human race 
using to the glory of their Creator the gifts with which they have been 
endowed, and it is arrant humbug to say that because St. Paul wrote “I 

suffer not a woman to teach,” he would have forbidden the sex from taking 
part in leading the church praise. There is, in truth, nothing moze serious 
than traditional prejudice against the employment of women in the choir, 
and that prejudice is happily breaking down. 

The Earl of Dysart is a bold man who has the courage of his convictions. 
In a recent ‘etter to the leading daily he contended that German singers 
should be exclusively engaged for the Richter concerts, it being “ unjust and 
altogether wrong to employ inferior talent because it is English, when good 
German artistes are to be had.” The Earl further urged that the works of 
Beethoven and Wagner should be sung in German. Such views were not 
likely to escape the notice of the musical press, and the Musical Times has 
an answer to the Ear! in the following terms: It would be more to the pur- 
pose if, instead of indulging in this general disparagement of native talent, 
Lord Dysart would give the names of German singers in London whose 
claims Dr. Richter has disregarded, and then let us hear what concert tenor 
there is who sings better than Mr. Lloyd, what baritone better than Mr. 
Santley? A glance at Richter’s band shows that he does not forget the 
claims of his compatriots. The leader and upwards of thirty performers bear 
foreign, and in almost every case unmistakably German names. But the 
best and most conclusive answer to Lord Dysart’s strange protest is the 
significant fact that at Bayreuth, the very Mecca of German music, the 
vocal superiority of non-German singers has of late seasons been strikingly 
recognised by the engagement, among others, of Mdlle. Van Dyck and 
Blauwaret, both Belgians. If the Germans, in their own country, cannot 
get on without foreigners, why should not Richter be allowed to have 
English singers in England? Lord Dysart is carrying his adherence to the 
Wagnerian cult just a little too far, but he is not likely to disturb the 
susceptibilities of the musical public, who care nothing about the nationality 
of performers so long as they are efficient. In connection with the Lancet’s 
advocacy of music as a therapeutic agent, the Musical Times hardly needs to 
remind us that there is a reverse to the medal, and that while music may 
sometimes soothe the insane, as it soothed Saul, it often exasperates those 
who are not in the least afflicted, either mentally or bodily. An energetic 
organ-grinder can disintegrate the composure of the most amiable men; and 
in the majority of illnesses all sounds, musical or otherwise, are anathema to 
the sufferer. 

London, which threatens to swallow up all the literary talent of the country, 
has this month drawn the Musical Age from Hull to Chancery Lane. The 
paper has an interesting article on “ Musical Lands.” Dr. Bolton concludes, 
after much experiment and collecting of samples from every quarter of the 
globe, that musical sand is not a distinct variety sand, but a condition into 
which the sand gets. Various theories have been propounded as to the 
cause of the sound; but Dr. Bolton’s explanation is that it arises from the 
fact that each individual particle of sand contains an air-cushion round its 
surface, which causes it to give off a note when disturbed by friction. 
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FHIS is the second 
‘S_ volume embodying 
the results and 
painstaking inquiries 
instituted by Mr. Charles 
Booth into the actual 
condition of the labour 
and life of the people of 
the Metropolis. It is a 
wonderful book, amonu- 
ment of work, which 
() fills us with pride at 
the patience, energy, 
and ability of its 
; author, and, at the 
aH i same time, with shame 

at the facts which it reveals. For the detailed 
examination of the actual facts I know nothing 
like it’ in our literature. Mr. Booth, in this 
second volume, gives us a description of the whole of 
London—not a bird’s-eye view, but taking it street by 
street, describing the people who live in each street, and 
giving the percentage of the poverty in each district in 
London, together with a mass of other information 
which has hitherto been unattainable. All the facts 
which he has obtained are illustrated by a series 
of colcured maps, which show, by an effective contrast of 
colours, the respective character of each section of 
population in each district. He uses seven shades of 
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colour in order to indicate seven different classes. The . 


black is the lowest grade, composed chiefly of elements 
of disorder. Of these there are 376,000, or ‘9 per cent., in 
London. Dark blue represents poor, chiefly consisting of 
casual labourers and others, who live from hand to mouth 
in a condition of chronic want, and number 310,000, or 
7°5 per cent. of the whole population. The light blue 
shows classes earning from eighteen to twenty-one 
oar 3 a week. Of these there are 938,000. The 
great bulk of the working classes live in the district 
marked purple or pink ; they number 2,166,000, or 51:5 
per cent. Well-to-do families, who keep one or two 
servants, are marked red, while the wealthy are marked 
yellow. The problem, therefore, which confronts the 
social reformer in London is made visible. It is enough 
to glance at the map to see the need of something being 
done. As Mr. Rhodes regards it as the mission of 
British statesmen to paint the world red, so the mission 
of the social reformer is to paint Mr. Booth’s map 
purple or pink. Mr. Booth is more than ever con- 
vinced that the great crux in dealing with the social 
problem in London is the existence of the 316,000 
persons whose houses are colcured dark blue, that is to 
say, casual labourers and those who are in chronic 
want. This class is three times as numerous as all 
those provided for in public institutions, of whom there 
are 90,000 in London, excluding soldiers in barracks. 
It is impossible, however, in the compass of a single 
page to give an idea of the wealth of material with 
which this book abounds. Mr. Booth divides his book 
into four parts: first, London street by street, which 





*“Tabour and Life of the People of London,” continued. By 
Charles Booth. With Mspe and Sammaries under separate cover. 
Williams and Norgate. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE PEOPLE OF LONDON.* BY CHARLES BOOTH. 











contains statistics of poverty, with classification and 
description of streets and discussion of model dwell- 
ings, to which Miss Octavia Hill and others contribute. 
The second part is devoted to central London, and 
contains chapters on tailoring and bootmaking, Covent 
Garden, common lodging-houses, and homeless men. 
The third part is devoted to South-lying London. South 
London is much poorer than East London. This section 
contains chapters on migration, and’ one on outlying 
London north of the Thames. ‘The fourth part is 
devoted to London children, and discusses elementary 
and secondary education for boys and girls. Mr. Booth 
has been assisted by several writers whose papers appear 
in the book, as well as by many able and zealous associates 
whose names do not appear, for they are too numerous. 
It would be a mistake to regard the book as 
merely depressing. It is something to have the 
human wilderness mapped out and surveyed so 
that we can at least know where we are, and what 
kind of work lies before us. Mr. Booth, I am glad to 
see, is going on ; he promises us a new volume, in which 
he will attempt to take stock of all the agencies which 
at present are at work endeavouring to improve 
the existing state of need. He will compare the prin- 
ciples by which they are guided, one with another: he 
will contrast those districts which are lett to themselves 
with those in which religious or philanthropic work is 
active, and so form an estimate as to the comparative 
value of methods employed to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor. I heartily wish him and his assistants success. 
in the arduous enterprise upon which they have entered. 
The work which they have undertaken is that which in 
almost any other country would have been done, if done 
at all, by a State department with a national treasury at 
its back. That it should have been undertaken by a 
handful of private individuals is one more illustration of 
the indomitable energy of the private Englishman. 





‘‘ Chicago’s Dark Places” is a volume of another order, 
dealing with the moral side of the problem of great cities. 
It is published by the Craig Press, 77-9, Jackson Street,. 
Chicago, and is the report of investigations in under- 
ground Chicago by a specially appointed Commission. If 
the statements of the book are correct, there seems to be 
great and urgent need for the establishment of a 
National Vigilance Association in Chicago. It is difficult 
to believe that side by side with the headquarters of the 
W.C.T.U. public incentives to debauchery can be allowed 
which would not be tolerated in Paris, and which, if dis- 

layed in London, would lead to iastant prosecution ; 
but the writer speaks positively and with detail. A 
writer in the book quotes the following little anecdote, 
which very aptly hits off the kind of religion which tole. 
rates such evils. ‘‘A little girl was heard to finish her 
evening prayer with these words: ‘And I saw a poor 
little girl on the streets to-day, cold and barefooted ; but 
it’s none of our business, is it,God?’” The book is a 
very terrible little volume, but to Londoners it carries 
one poor consolation: we are bad enough in Modern 
Babylon, but vice with us of this order is at least com- 


pelled to skulk concealed. If it came out into the open. 


in this Chicagan fashion it would promptly be run in. 
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ART. 


Anon. Letters to Living Artists. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 168. Price 3s. 6d. 
Aco'lection of critiques, written in the very offensive epistolary form, 

which has of late become so commen. Among the artists ‘‘ addressed ” 

ars Sir Frederic Leighton, sir Jobn Millais, Mr. Burne Jones, the 
late Mr. Edwin Long, Mr. Watts, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Frith, Mr. 

Whistler, and Mr. George du Maurier. The book is said to be by a 

well-known art critic; but this is a very common method of giving 

a fictitious interest to an anonymous work. 


Ruskin, JOHN. Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting, delivered at Edinburgh in November, 
1883. (George Allen.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

A reprint (with the much-needed addition of an index) of a very 
inter sting and characteristic work. The illustrations are printed 


from the original pletes, and the book is uniform with the cheap re- 
issue of the “‘ seven Lamps of Archi-ecture,” eic. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


DavIpsON, RANDALL THOMAS, D.D., AND WILLIAN BEN- 
HAM, D.D. Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. 30s. 
The most important biography of the month. Tait was succes:ively 

Head Master of Rugby (where he succeeded Arnold in 1842), Dean or 

Carlisie, Bishop of London, and Archbishop of Canterbury. He 

always «k an active interest in all matters connected with ecclesias- 

tical poe and with the Church of Eugland, as wellas in politics and 
social questions in general, The book is practically a history of tre 

Church of Englana during the pcricd with which it éeals. 


JEFFERIES, RicHARD. The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. (Longmans, Green and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xii. 206. Price 3s. 6d. 

A new edition in the ‘Silver Series.’ Mr. Charles Longman contri- 
butes a , leasantly written introduction, and there is also a portrait. 
Page, Jesse. David Brainerd. (S. W. Partridge) 

Cloth. Pp. 160. 1s. 6d. 

Brainerd was missionary to the North American Indies, this interest'ng 


and well-written story of his life forming one cf the “ Popular 
Missiouary Biographies.” 


REDGRAVE, F. M. (Editor). Riehard Redgrave, C.B., 
R.A. (Cassell.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 399. Price 10s. 6d. 


No more interesting volume of artistic reminiscences and of anecdotes 
has appeared since Mr. Frith published bis popular *‘ saesingeee. 
Mr. Redgrave was a particularly energetic man, for besides being a 
successful painter, he was one of the most active members of tne 
Academy concerned in the Art movements of fifty years ago, working 
wich the Prince Consort, of whom he tells many interesting anecdotes, 
in the formation of the South Kensington Museum, and doing much 
to build up our system of Art educstion. He was a universal 
favourite, he went everywhere an4 saw every one in the artistic, 
literary, and politica’ worlds, and his interesting anecdotes and stories 
make his took undoubtedly one of the most important of the month. 


Steap, W. T. General Booth: A Biographical 
Sketch (Isbister and Co.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. 94. 
Portrait. Price 1s. 


(Elkin Mathews.) 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES. 
BLATCHFORD, RoBEZT. The Nunquam Papers. (Lon- 


don: 68, Fleet Street.) Crown 8vo, Paper. Pp. 207. 


Price 1s. 

A series of remarkably clever essays on various subjects, showing a 
wonderful knowledge of the world, and a keen insight into human 
nature. The papers which deal with our army and navy, and with 
the Indian Mutiny, give one a b tter anda more vivid idea of all the 

rs and the fearsomeness of war than any number of military 
treatises or remances. 


CuurcnH, A. J. 
The Greek Gul- 
liver. (Seeley.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper. 
Pp. 110. Price 1s. 
Professor Church is 

well known as a 

skijful adaptor of 

the old classics for 
nursery needs, and 
these stories ren- 
dered into English, 
with some liberty of 
change, from the 

‘*Ve.a Historia” of 

Lucian, are trans- 

lated with all his 

usual skill. The 
illustrations are by 

Mr. . Murray. 

CoLvIn, SIDNEY. 
(Editor.) Letters 
of John Keats to 
his Family and 
Friends. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Price 6s. 


This is an important 
work, although it 
contains nothing 
that is new. Its 
object is to supply the want of a separate and convenient edition 
of the letters of Keats to his family and friends. Mr. Colvin tells 
us that he has in all cases given in full the verse and other quotations 
which occur in the correspondence, but that he has deliberately 
omitted the poet’s love letters to Fanny Brawne, not feeling it right 
that they should find a place in what he hopes may become the 
standard edition of the correspondence. 


LanDoR, WALTER SAvaGeE. Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. Vol.I. (J.M. Dent.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 383. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

Beautifully bound and printed, this work, which when completed wi 1 
be in six volumes, certainly deserves to be the standard edition of the 

_ ‘Imaginary Conversations.” Mr. Charles G. Crump’s bibliographical 
and explanatory notes ara full and complete, and to the reader who ig 
not steeped in classical allusion, will prove of the greatest value. 

VAN DE VELDE, Mapame M. 8. French Fiction of 
To-day. (‘Trischler.) Two volumes. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. 
Price 21s. 


This book supplies a long-felt want, and gives a capital all round view 
of the leading French novelists at home and their methods of work, 
accompanied by s somewhat amateurish criticism and analysis of 
Cnet oes, together with exce'lent portraits and biographical 

e3. 











THE REY. A, J, CHURCH. 
(Frem a photo by Elliott and Fry.) 


FICTION. 

The fiction published during June includes novels by Mr. 
Walter Besant and Mr. William Black. The following list 
does not profess to be even in the remotest degree exhaustive, 
it merely catalogues some of the more important works which 
have come under our notice. 

ARNOLD, Epwix Luster. Phra the Phonician. 
(Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 347. Price 
3s. 6d. 


A new edition of one of the most deservedly successful of last season's 
nove’s. The author is a son of Sir Edwin Arno:d, whocont ibutes ap 





introduction to the work. The doctrine of re-incarnation is in som? 

sense the groundwork of the story, for Phra spreads his life over 

more than a thousand years, dying constantly, and then, after a long 

lapse, waking again, picking up the lost thread of his life where he 

had left it. 

Besant, Wauter. St, Katherine’s By the Tower. 
{Chatto and Windus.) Three volumes. 

BLACK, WILLIAM. Donald RossofHeimra. (Sampson 
‘Low, Marston and Co) Three volumes. 


CamBripGe, ADA. The Three Miss Kings. 
mann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 314. Price 3s. 6d. 


“CAPTAIN Cor.” The Coroner’s Understudy, (Arrow- 
smith.) 8vo. Paper covers. Price 1s- 

‘The writer who here adopts the pseudonym of ‘‘ Capta’n Coe”’ possesses 
at least two of the first qualifications of a successiul novelist. He can 
obsérve carefully, and he has also a certain grasp of the difficult art of 

ion. But he does no’ seem to be sufficiently He powryy 

. “Phe Coroner’s Understudy” might have been a work of art had 
more care been taken in planning it and ia laying the foundations 
beforehand. As it stands it is interes’ing; but the interest is not 
sustained. We shall probably hear of ‘‘ Captain Coe” again. 


Coupurus, Louis. Footsteps of Fate. (Heinemann.) 
Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 272. Price 2s. 6d. 
A volume of Heinemann’s International Library, translated from the 

Dutch by Miss Clara Bell. 

Davis, RicHaARD Harpine. Gallegher. (Osgood, 
McIlvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 236. Price 
3s. 6d. 


These stories have earned Mr. Davis the reputation of being “the 
Rudyard Kipling of the United States.” They are cartainly very 
clever, full of human interest and of a cartain quality of sensation 
which is yet not sensation. They are uneven, but they are all 
readable. 

Extort, SARAH B. Jerry. (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 479. Price 6s. / 

A reprint of the novel which has been running in Harper's Magazine. 
Clever and readab'e, but somewhat spoilt by a superfluity of obscure 
dialogue in dialect. 


MR. BICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


(Heine-. 


FALCONER, LANOE. The Hotel D’Angleterre. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Long post 8vo. Paper. Pp. 196. Price 1s. 6d. 
A volume of the “ Peeudonym Library,” containing a number of short 

stories by the authoress of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.” 

FLEMING, KEITH. At the Eleventh Hour. (Routledge.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price 2s. 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. The Crime of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard. (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 269. Price 3s. 6d. 

One of the few modern French novels which cin be placed without 
fear in the hands of our sisters and our daughters. M. Anatole 
France is a distinguished literary critic, this being his first work of 
fiction—a charming single figure study, and not, as the t tle implies, 
a sensational romance. The quite admirable translation is by Mr. 


Lafcadio Hearn. 
GoopMAN, E. J. The Only Witness. 


Paper covers. Pp. 232. Price 1s. 


A sensational novel which breaks off in mid-career, a prize of £30 being 
— to the reader first successful in solving the mystery of the 
plot. 

GUNTER, ARCHIBALD C. Miss Nobody of Nowhere. 

(Routledge.) Crown 8vo. Boards. Pp. 294. Price 2s. 

A clever sensational novel by the author of “‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.’ 


(Trischler.) 


Harpy, THomas. A Group 
of Noble Dames, (Osgood, 
McIlvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 271. Price 6s. 

The rustic note is for once wanting in 
Mr. Hardy's work, and in its stead 
we havea number of kaleidoscopic 
views of the “ better-class,” in the 
form of tales, which are supposed 
to be told by the members of the 
Wessex Field and Antiquarian So- 
peek in lieu - the usual dry disser- 
tations’on geology or palzontology. 
Each and all of the stories are a 
cidedly readable, while Mrs, Grundy 
is not too much en evidence, 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER, 
Balaam and his Master. MR. THOMAS HARDY. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) = (#y,oma photo by Barraud.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 293. Price 3s. 6d. 
A volume of short American stories by the author of “‘ Uncle Remus.” 
JANVIER, THomAS A. Stories of Old and New Spain. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 326, 
Price 5s. 


LE Quevx, WILLIAM. (Routledge.) 


Guilty Bonds. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 318. Price 2s. 


MAArTENS, MAARTEN. An Old Maid’s Love. (Bentley.) 


Three volumes. Price 31s. 6d. 


PAGE, THOMAS NELSON. On Newfound River, (Osgood 
and Mcllvaine.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. Price 


A pretty American story, full of tbe local colour which makes all studies 
of New England life interesting to English readers. 


Puitips, F. C. Extenuating Circumstances. (F. V. 
White.) Paper cover. Pp. 102. Price 1s. 
A new novel by the author of *‘ As in a Looking Glass.” 
SHorTHOUSE, J. H. John Inglesant. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 445. Price 3s. 6d. 


A new edition (making the twenty-first since 1881, when the book was 
first published) of Mr. Shorthouse’s popular philosophical novel. 


Situ, F. Hopkinson. Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 208. 
Price 3s. 6d. _ 

A charming story of Virginian life. 

The summer numbers of the Graphie and the Illus- 
trated London News (Price Is. each.) are even better than 
usual this year. The Graphic relies chiefly upon its illustra- 
tions, reproducing in colour Mr. Blair Leighton’s “ Olivia” 


(Macmillan), 
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and Rowlandson’s “Tour in a Postchaise in 1782.” For fic- 
tion it has an interesting Canadian story by Mr. Grant Allen, 
and a story by Mr. T. W. Speight. The Zl/ustrated, as usual, 
relies on one story, which this year is by Mr. Henry Herman. 
It is aromance of Wild West, entitled ‘‘ Eagle Joe,” and is 
admirably illustrated by Mr. R. Caton Woodville. A beauti- 
: ful plate, “The 
Terrace Walk,” by 
VY. Corcos, is also 
presented. 


” 





ZANGWILL’ 
Isaac. The 
Bachelor's Club. 
(Henry.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
338. Price 3s. 6d. 


Much that is genvine- 
ly funny aud novel 
in this volume is 
spoilt by a t.o ob- 
vious straining after 
effcct—an attemp; 
to raise a laugh 
where laugh there 
cannot be. The mo- 
tive of the plot is, 
however, original, 
ard the author has 
worked it out very 
we'l, making his 
book readable and 
laughable. Mr. 
Zangwill is the edi- 
tir of Ariel, a new 
and excellent comic 
paper, from which 
we have often re- 
preduced cartoons, 
while the really 
clever illustrations 
are pn carica- 
2. IS/ ANGW turist of that paper, 

MR. ISAAC ZANGWILL Mr. George Hutch- 


(From aj hoto by the Stereoscopic Co.) inson. 


GEOGRAPHY, TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


BaRTHOLOMEW, J. G. Reduced Survey Map of 
India. (Thacker and Spink.) 8vo. Cloth. Price 8s. 6d. 
An excellent map, folded in case containing 10,090 names, reduced to 

the scale of sixty-nine miles to the inch. 

BisLAND, ELIZABETH. A Flying Trip around the 
World, (Osgood, McIlvaine and Co.) Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Pp. 203. Price 2s. 6d. 

The authoress, who is a well-known New York journalist, started off, 
with scarce a day's notice, in emulat’on of Jules Verne’s hero, to see 
in how few days she can put a belt round the wo.ld, Seventy-six 
days it takes her, and the record of her travel makes very agreeable 
reading, although lacking in the sensa‘ional incidents evolved from 
M. Jules Verne’s brain. 

Epping Forest. (2d. G.W. Bacon.) The Environs 
of London. (ls.) Sixty Miles North of London. 
(is. The Safety Cycling Map of England. Sheet 
II.—South-Eastern Division. (1s.) London to the Kent 
and Sussex Watering Places. (1s.) . (Gall and Inglis.) 
Each of these maps is admirably adapted for the purpose for which 

it is intended. 

LEYLAND, Jonny. The Peak of Derbyshire. (Seeley.) 
8vo. cloth. Pp. 340. Price 7s. 6d. 

In describing the beauties, antiquities, and the physical characteris‘ics 
ofthe Peak, Mr. Leyland has been admirably seconded by Mr. Herbert 
Railton and Mr. Alfred Dawson, to whose illustrations it would be 
impossible to, give too high praise. 

Lorti£, W. J., B.A., F.S.A., and W. Luxsr, Jz. London 
City : Its History -- Streets—Traffic — Buildings— 
People. (The Leadenhall Press.) 4to. Pp. xvi. 378. Pro- 
fusely illustated. Price 42s. 

The raison d'étre of this sumptucus quarto isto be found in Mr. Luker’s 
illustrations. Mr. Loftie’s chapters are interesting and trustworthy, 
but the pictures make the book. There are several hundreds of them 











—all vigorously drawn and all admirably reprcduc d. Taken as a 
whole, they give as complete a picture of the * live” London of to-da 
#s has ever b-en issued from the press. Those who were wise enoug’ 
to subscribe have got their book fora guinea. It is, however, well 
worth the two guineas now asked for it. 


Matuers, E. P. Zambesia, England’s El Dorado. 
(King, Sell and Railton.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 480. Price ds. 
The author of this work, who is also editor of that excelent weekly, 

South Africa, has here given us an exhau tive and conc'se account 

(illustrated with maps, plans, portraits and sketches) of Matabele, 

Mashvnaland, and the South African goldfields. Mr. Mathers is a 

believer in the future of the country, and what is more he makes 

his readers believe with him. 


PENNELL, JOSEPH AND ELIZABETH. The Stream of 
Pleasure. (Seeley.) Smal square cloth. Pp. 159. 
Price 5s. 

Many books have been written about the Thames, but none more 
charming and more readable than the one now before us. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell describe its beauties from Oxtord to Richmond, both 
with pen and pencil, the illustra ions being of yarticular merit. 


For those unaccustomed to boating, Mr. J. G@. Legge adds a practical 
chapter of advice and counsel. 


WHITMAN, SipNEy. Imperial Germany. 
mann.) Crown 8vo. Paper. Pp. 304. Price 2s. 
A reprint of a work which, when first published some years ago, 

achieved the greatest success, and was hailed as the standard work on 
modern Germany. The au'hor has Lot attempted comprehensive- 
ness, but he has examined some of the leading characteristics of the 
count'y, probing them to their sources, aud drawing his own 
conclusions in a masterly manner. 


HISTORY. 


HARTSHORNE, ALBERT. Hanging in Chains. (T 
Fisher Unwin.) Large post 8vo. Parchment. Pp. 120. 
Price 4s. 6d. Illustrated. 

The history, the manners, and the customs of the gibbet are hardly 
entertaining subjects, but the author has made them interesting, 
if only on account of their gruesomeness, although that quality has 
certainly not been made unduly prominent. 


Lorriz, W. J. Westminster Abbey. (Seeley.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 319. Price 7s. 6d. New edition, revised. 
‘The Centre of England and of the British Empire,” as this book calls 

Westminster Abbey, could certainly find a better historian than Mr. 

Loftie, and no artist more capable of illustrating its many beauties 

than Mr. Herbert Railton; whose architectural drawings it would be 

impossib!e to excel. Mr. Loftie writeson the Abbey from bo'h the 

h storical and the modern point of view, and uas reproduced, the 

better to bring before his readers the Westminster of the past, a 

number of curious old prints and painting:. 

Stonz, Percy G. The Architectural Antiquities of 
the Isle of Wight. Part I. (Stone, 16, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.) Folio. Pp. 48. Price £3 3s. for four parts. 

A marvel of research, which will, when completed, be illustrated by 
ovcr one hundred plates of drawings of the most interesting buildings 
and monuments in the island, 


TAYLOR, T. 8.- First Prineiples of Modern History, 
1815-1891, from the English Point of View. (Relfe 
Brothers.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 148. Price ls. 

We can cordially recommend this litt’e volume, which we are glad to 
meet in a revised form. It is written ostensibly for the young, but 
there are plenty of grown-up people who would profit by a perusal 
ofit. The facts are stated clearly and without bias, and the interest 
of the story is maintained throughout. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


CRANE, WALTER. Renascence. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Crown 8vo. Half parchment. Pp. 162. Price 7s. 6d. 

This cbarming'y bound and pitas volume deserves and will gain suc- 
cess, if only on account of the dainty little head and tail pieces, in 
Mr. Crane's best style, with which the book is embellished. And the 
poems, too, are weil worth reading—charming, sume of them—full ef 
artistic feeling, and of hopes both for the future of art and of our 
race. 


(Heine- 


HENDERSON, FRED. By the Sea, and other Poems. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Royall6mo. Paper covers. Pp. 48. Price 
ls. 6d. 

The poem which gives this little vo ume its title is curiously reminis- 
cent of Swinbune, both in matter and in metre. Most of the poems 
breathe the ardent spirit. of aggressive socialism, but this does not 
altegether detract from their artistic interest and value. Someof the 
pieces are most carefully wrought, and show a technical skill and 
promise which are as rare as they are hopeful in the writings of a 
young pcet. 
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Hickey, EmitxH. Michael Villiers, Idealist. (Smith 
and Elder.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 192. Price 6s. 

Miss Hickey, who was a co-founder with Dr. F. J. Furnivall of the 
Browning Society, has given us in the m which gives this volum> 
its name, and which reminds us somewhat of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess, 
"sme really beautiful passages; but surely such a phrase as “‘ ursine 
clasp” is ly conceived, and is calculated to mar the otherwise 
beautiful effect. Less ambitious are the other pieces, but some of 
them are very pretty. 

PALGRAVE, Francis T. The Golden Treasury of. 
Songs and Lyrics. (Macmillan.) Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
381. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

A new, revised, and enlarged edition, issued in a very neat and tas‘eful 
binding. 

WitHeErR, GeorGE. Poems. (Routledge.) Long post. 
8vo. Cloth. Pp.191. Price 1s. 


poet, contemporary with Milton and with Andrew Marvell. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 

ACLAND, M.P., ARTHUR H.D. A Guide to the Choice 

of Books. (Stanford.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 128. Price 8s. 6d 


The author has attempted, not so much to give the titles of the best 
books on different subjec:s, as to give a list of standard works in 
every department of literature whic. shall prove useful to those who 


are torming parish libraries, etc. 
Brassey, T. A. (Editor), The Naval Annual, 1891. 
Price 10s. 64, 


(Griffin, Portsmouth.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 484. 


A volume of the ‘‘ Comp.nion Poets” series. Wither wasa Roundhead fi 


This work is too well kno wn amoag, and is sufficiently appreciated by, 


\ 


all who are in any way connected with the navy to need any com- 
mendation. Sutftice it to say that Lord Brassey has brought his pirs 
of the work up to date, reviewing the naval events of the past year, 
and describing the ships, both British ani ag i “a which ve 
recently been put into commission; that Ms. F. K. Barns gives 
tables and plans of British and foreiga armoured and unarmourrd 
ships; and that Captain Orde Browne has a remarkably interesting 


section on armour and ordnance. 
Volume VII. (W. and R. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. ( 
Chambers.) Imperial] 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 828. Price 10s, 

The new volume, including Maltebrun to Pearson, of this excellent 
work shows no signs of falling off. Among the more noticeable 
articles we may mention Orchard, Pear and Peach, by R. D. Black- 
more ; Marlow aud Marston, by A. H. Bullen; Melbourne, by J. F. 
Hogan ; Milton, by Richard Garnett ; Molitre by George Sanisbury ; 
and Nihilism, by Prince Krapotkine. 

SarGant, E. B., and WHISHAW, BERNHARD. A Guide 
Book to Books. (Frowde.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 340. 
Price 5s. 

Over one hundred and fifty specialists hive contribu'ei to this volume, 
which, as far as we can judge from fiequent reference, should prove 
of the greatest value both to the student and to the general reader. 
The literature of every subject is treated in a not too profuse manner, 
the editor's aim being rather to select only what is essential to a 
proper understanding of the subject. 

Seyrrert, Oscar. A Dietionary of Classical Anti- 
quities. Sonnenschein.) Royal 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 706. 
Price 21s. 

Evolutionists tell us that as soon as a vacant place is found in the 
economy of nature, s»me organism is d-veloped to fii! it, and now 
that the familiar Smith’s ‘‘ D.c:ionary of Antiquities” is enlargsd, 
there is room for a handy one-volume dictionary of the subject. 
Seyffert’s ‘‘ Lexicon” is concise ; i; nevertheless embraces many more 
suojects than Dr. Smith’s work. It has a great reputation in 
Germany, and the names of Professor Nettleship an Mr. Sandys are 

antees for its careful and scholar!y editing in English. The 
articles on Apollo, Architecture, Commerce,’ Homer, Literature and 

Painting are r-markable examples of much said in little space. The 

illustrations, mnch more namerous than in the German edition, sre 

drawn from the best sources, and are real aids to the understanding of 
the’r subj cts. 


The Sittings of the House of Commons for Eleven 
Years, 1880-1890. (Harrison and Sons.) 1s. 


From this table one can s*e ata glance ths days on which the House 
sat, the length of sessioas, the periods of recesses, ani other valuable 


information. 
The Australian Handbook. (Gordon and Gotch.) 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 613. Price 10s. 6d. 


This voluminous work, professing to be a shippers’ ani importers’ 
directory and busi guide, tains matter not only relating to 
Australia, but also to New Zealand, Fiji,and New Guinea, excellent 
map3 being on whenever needed, togesher with photograph'e 
illustrations of a number of the more important towns. The work 
also tak s the place of an Australian gizetteer, each town and village 
being d-scribed at length, and its produsts and chief peculiarities 
noted, making in all the most useful and the mo.t complete of 
Colonia! han ibo>ks, . ‘ 





pnd Practice. 


OF REVIEWS. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 

An Acyostic. A Plain Commentary on the First 
Gospel. (Williams and Norgate.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 652. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

The author of this uncompromisingly iconoclastic work hopes that it 
y be of ‘some service even tw Christians themselves to read the 
fhoaghts and impressions produced in the mind of a non-believer by 

a detailed study of the G.spel narrative.” 

SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND EDUCATION. 

Coates, James, Pu.D. How to Read Faces; or, 
Practical Physiognomy made Easy. (Glasgow: Hay 
Nisbet and Co.) 8vo. Boards. Pp. 128. Price 1s. 


~ An interesting and practica! little work from the pen of a well-known 


It contains “ the scieace and art of reading character, 


? 


phrenologist. 
briefly outlined, illustrated, and explained.’ 


Grassy, W.Carron. Teaching in Three Continents. 
Cassell.) -Crown 8vo. Cioth. Pp. 334. Price 6s. 


‘jf Acomparative study of the educational systems of Euroge, America, 


and Australia. 

HEnsLow,Geores. The Making of Flowers. (S.P.C.K.) 

Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 168. Price zs. 6d. 

If any one wishes to know why plants have coloured blossoms, why the 
ausy-flower grows upside duwn, and why horse chestnuts have here 
‘our and there five petals, let hin eeme to Professor Henslow. When 

a master of ascience condescends to write a popular sketch, the reoult 
is not always encouceging ; but the present vu'ume, wiih its spice of 
botanical unorthodoxy, shows that its author can not only pursue 
original research butals» eet forth his views with all clearness. 
Kennepy, A. 8S. Notes on Count Mattei’s Electro- 

Homeopathic Remedies. (96, Addison Road, W.) Crown 

8vo. Paper. Pp. 147. Price 1s. Fifth edition. 

Dr. Kennely, who has stutied and usel the Matt-i remedi s for some 
eight yeacs with the grea‘est sucess, gives inst.uctions for theic 
proper administration, a description of ine various sor s, and adds 
notes on a number 0: cae,» wuich have come under his personal 
supervision. : ° 

NisBET, J. F. The Insanity of Genius. (Ward and 

Downey.) 8vo. Pp. 340. Price 14s. 

The author, who is a well-knowu j urnalist and the dra natic critic of 
the Zimes, has written a book which is interesiiag and readable, but 

o one can for a moment pretend to think that it is scientific. r. 

Nisbet’s theory is built up oa Shakespeare's oft-quo’ed lines about 

genius, and in its support he brings up incidents in the lives of the 

reat men of the past, nearly all of whom he proves to have been 
insane in some particular. 

Puipots, J. R. Oysters, and All About Them. 
(Richardson, 6, Great Rassell Street, W.C.) ‘lwo volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Pp. 1,370. Price 16s. 

After desc:ibing in almost confusing detail the various properties and 
life history of the oyster, the author instructs his reader in the 
technical knowledge ecessary to rear the bivalve, which be says 
wouid pr ve an exc-edingly paying investment to any one who would 
scientifically plant a bed iu almust any part of our Eng'ish shores. 
Sway, H. Colloquia! French for Traveilers. (Nutt.) 

18mo. Cloth. Pp. 128. Price 1s. * 

Intending tourists will find this little book us:ful for acquiring the 
French pronunciation and ordinary colloquialisms. 

THompson, Str H. Modern Cremation: Its History 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, ‘riibner and Co.) 

vo. Cloth. Pp. xii. 164. Price 2s. 

A new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. It contiins full informa- 
tion rela'ing to the recently improved arrangements made by the 
Cremation Society of England. An edition in paper covers is pulished 
at a shilling. 

Vernon-Harcourt, L. F. Achievements in Engineer- 
ing. (Seeley.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 311. Price ds., 


endeavoured with great success to describe bri-fly the chief engineer- 
ing work carried out during the last half century both at h me and 
abroad. Railways, bridges, tunnels, canals, and towers, all are 
described in an interesting way ; the description in many cases being 
accompanied by diagrams, illustrations, and portraits. 
WILsoN, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. Glimpses of Nature. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 248. Price 
3s. 6d. 

Pleasantly written and popular papers on scientific subjects, reprinted 
* from the Jilustrated London News. 

WoopHEAD, G. Sims. Bacteria and their Products. 
(Walter Scoct.) Crown 8vo. Pp. 459. Price 3s. 6d. 
A volume of the Contemporary Science Se ies, in which Dr. Woodhead. 


gives some accoun: of the maiu facts of bac eviolozy in its re!ation to 
disease. 


of ene technicsl phraseology as far as possible, the author has 
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SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


Goncotrt, DE Epmonp. Qutamaro. (Bibliothéque 
Charpentier, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 

Life of a famous Japanese artist and dezigner, by the weil-knewn 
historical writer and novelist. ‘ 

Lacroix, OcTAvE. Quelques Maitres Etrangers et 
Francais. (Hachette et Cie., Paris-London.) 16mo. Price 
3fr. 50c. 

Literar essays on some timely European writers, including Boccaccio, 
Rabelais, Thomas Moore, Cervantes, Madame de Sévigne, ete. etc, 
Forms part of the Bibliotheque Variee, 

LAIGLE, ALPHONSE. L’Education. (Lecour, Oudin et 
Cie., Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 


Exhaustive work on education, comprising a study of heredity, 
habits, etc. Full of practical suggestions. 


ft 
La Duchesse de Gontaut Memoires. (Plon, Nourrit 
et Cie.) 8vo. Price 7f. 
Memoirs of the gouvernante of the children belonging to the Rogsal 


Family during the Restoration. Interesting and curious from an 
historical poins of view. Fine portrait. 


NiGgoTE, COMMANDANT. Les Grandes Questions du 
Jour. (Librairie Militaires.) 8vo. Price 2f. 


Pamphlet dealing with the leading military questions of the hour. 
PITRAY, DE VicomTEsse. Lettres de la Comtesse de 
, 

Segur. (Hachette et Cie., Paris-London.) 16mo. Price 4fr, 


Very interesting addition to the social and rel gious history of the 
pineteenth century. Edited by the daughter of the writer, née 
Princess Rostogchine. 


PresseNsk, E.pe La Famille Chretienne. (Librairie 
Fischbacher, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 


Last work written by the well-known Huguenot pa:tor. Po:trait and 
fac-simile autograph. 


SAROLEA, CHARLES. Henrik lbsen. (Lecour, Oudin 
et Cie., Paris.) §8vo. Price 2fr. 
Interesting accouut of Ibsen as man and dramatist. Fine portrait. 


SOME BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The following list comprises a’! the more important Blue 
Books issued during the month of June. A complete list may 
be obtained of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Queen’s 
Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 


I.—COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


East Inpra. Financial Statement. 

A Return, giving, in the first part, the Imperial Revenue and Expen- 
diture for the tinancial year 1491-2, and dealing in the second part with 
Imperial, Provincia', and Local Finance. There is an appendix show- 
ing the course of prices and wages in 189) : another —_— in accounts 
and estimates ; and a third giving commercial and financial statistics. 
(Pp. 94. Priceldd.) +- 


II.—COMMERCIAL. 


WorkInG CARGOES ON SunDAys. Reports. 
Reports fr.m Her Majesty's Consuls respecting the working ‘of cargoes on 
undays in coves ports. (Part I. Europe). Replies toa circular 
letter sent by Sir James Fergusson to Her Majesty’s Consular officers 
in Austria, Belgium, Denm»rk, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Po:tugal, Roumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Norway and Turkey, (Pp. 38. Price 23d.) 


III.—DOMESTIC. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN SPIRITS. Report. 


Report from the Select Committee on British and Foreign Spirits, 
together with the pr.ceedings of the Committee, Minutes 
of Evidence, Appendix and Inaex. This Committee—which was 
oa to consider whether on grounds of public health it is desir- 
ablethat certain classes of spir ts, Br.tish and foreign, should be kept in 
bond for a definite — before they are allowed to pass into con- 
sumption—have collected a good deal of valuable evidence, to which 
they have prefixed a brief but interesting report. The report deals 
(1) with the production and eg a of spirits ; (2)with the distil- 
lation of spirits; (3) with the definition and classification of spirits; 
(4) with the character and purity of spirits ; (5) with the blending of 
spirits ; (6) with the bonding of spirits ; (7) with ether and methylated 
spirit ; (8) with the effect of spirits on _— health ; and (9) with the 
s'iggested application of the Foods and Drugs Act, and the Merchan- 
dise Marks Act to British and foreign spirits. On the whole the 
Committee recommends very little. (Pp. xxix. 150, Price 1s, 5$d). 


MINES AND MINERALS, Statistics for 1890. 


Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Iretar~, 
with the Isle of Man, for the year 1890, prepared by H.M. Insvectnig 
of Mines, by the direction of the Home Secretary, gives sta*ic tics 19 
to the value of the minerals wrought in mines or obtained from opcn 
werks, and shuws the production of minerals in the British DaicaiHp 
and possessions. According to the general summary. coal, tron-ora, 
and stone are the most important minerals worked in tas Uaind 
Kingdom. (Pp. 122. Price 1s. 43d.) 

Mixes. Reports from District Inspecters, 1830. 

Fourteen Reports from varicus Inspectors in various districts to tae 
Home Secretary under (1) the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1877, (2) 
the Metalliferous Mines Regulation A: ts, 1872 and 1875, and (3) the 
Salt Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882, gives information cone rn 
accidents, output of minerals, num'er of persons employed, ete. 
complete list of these reports is subjoined :— 

istrict. 

East Scotland 

West Scotland .. 

Newcastle 

Durham 

Yorkshi e and Lancashire. 

Manchester and Ireland. 

Liverpool ma 4 

Midland Dwtrict 6 

South Wale. etc., and Isle of Man Log 
(Metal and Slate Mines only)......... a § 

North Staffordshire........... wishes ee a 

South Staffordshire 

South-Western District 

South Wales District 48 

Cornwall and Devon (Metal and Slate } 
Mines only).......... yeinendesuanencedainlingnesaie . 


IV.—EDUCATION. 
IRELAND. Annual report. 


Annual Report of the Commisstoners of Education in Ireland f r the- 
year 1290-91. Tables of attendance, balance-sheets, etc., for schoo's 
under the control of the Commissioners of Education for Royal 
schools, private schools and Dioc san schools. (Fp.12. Price ]jd.) 


V.—FOREIGN. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE CONVENTION. Papers. 
Papers relating to the Anglo-Portuguese Convention signed at Lisbon, 
une llth and 12tb, 1891; being a summary of the fifteen articies of 
which the Convextion consis‘s. (Pp. 6. Piice 1d.) 


CRETE (AFFAIRS OF). Correspondence. 


Further Correspondence respecting the affairs of Crete; being num: rors 
letters to and from Sir William White, Consul Bilotti, Lord Satisbury, 
and others. Many of these relate to the vivlation of Maria Damiano- 
poula—a Christian—bhy Major Rifaat Bey. a Turki-h officer, and to. 
other ota upon Christians by the Mussulmans. (Pp. x. 1.8. 
Price 1s. 1}d.* 


VI.—_TRADE AND FINANCE REPORTS. 
UniTeD States. Behring Sea Fisheries. 


Further correspondence respecting the Behring Sea S2al Fisheri-s— 
letters to and from the Marquis of Salisbury and Sir John Paune f_te. 


(Pp. 62. Pr ce 6d.) 
VII—THE NAVY. 
NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING. Annual Statement. 


The Annual Statement of the Navig:tion and Shipping of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1890. Nine abstract tables, followed by gereral: 
tables, giving the number, tonnage, and nationality of the sailing; 
and steam vessels that have taken part in our eer colonia, and: 
coasting trade during the past year; and comparative tables for the- 
years 1886 and 1890. (Pp. x, 282. Price 3e. 1d.) 


R.N. ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. Report. 

Report of the Committee presided over by Vice-Admiral Sir GeorgeTrycn, 
K.C.B. The Committee are of opinion that there is no good reason tor 
maintaining two corps of Royal Naval Volunteers; ana that there is 
no sufficient reason for maintaining the corps raised on the system 
established under the Act 36 and 37 Vic., cap. 77, and recommend 
that it should be no longer maintained. The Committee are further 
of opinion that if a second volunteer force is required, it shou'd be 
established on the lines of the Royal Marine Artillery, to which fo ce 
it should be connected in the same manner as the Volunteer Artillery 
- a with the Royal Arti'lery in the Army. (Py. 20. 

ice 23d. 


Royal Navy. Ships Available. 


Return of the vessels in the Channel and home waters (exclusive of the 
Channel Squadron) available at very short notice on April Ist, 1891. 
These include (1) four armour-clads in commission as flagships at 
home ports, ready at a few hours’ notice; (2) n’ne armour-clads in 
commission, connected with the coastguard, ready for sa in torty- 
eight hours ; and (3) vessels in first-class steam reserve in home ports, 
comprising six iron-clads, two heited cruisers, and sixteen cruisers, 
besides coast-defence vessels and gun and torpedo boats—ready at five 
days or less. Fall particulars of these vessels— name, displacement, 
tonnage, armaments, speed, etc.—are given, as also is similar infor- 
mation concerning the Channel Squadron. (Pp. 8. Price 13d.) 
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CONTEMPORARY 2Oien. July. 


The Union of the Ponda A 
Sir Henry Parkes, G,.O.M.G. 
“The Finest Story in the World.” 
RupyaRD KIPLING. 
Philalethes. 


WILFIRD WankD. 
Punch and his Artists. M. H. SPrELMANN. 
Mr. Robert Browning. ANDREW LANG. 
Wanted: A Statesman. 
Professor CyRIL RANSOME. 
The Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-Fa System. 
J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


- The ‘‘ Apology” of Aristides. 


Professor G. T. STOKES. 
Tao Last English Home of the Bearded Tit. 
T. Diasy Picorr. 

The Chilian Revolution. 
N OLD RESIDENT IN CHILI. 

The Free Education Bill. 
Hon. BE. Lrutpu STaNnLey. 

A Plea for Continuation Schoole. 

SamMvuEL Situ, M P. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. July. 
Love's Lady; a Poem. 
PHILIP BOURKE MarRsTOoN. 

The Credit of Austratia. 

Sir GEORGE BapEN-POWELL, 

K.C.M.G., M.P. 
Punitive Expeditions en our ee Border. 
. EB. OLIVER. 


G. Cotmer, C.M.G. 

Cardsharping in Paris. EB. DELILLE. 
Stiay Thoughts on South Africa. 

By a SourH AFRICAN. 

Cycling. R. J. MecREpy. 

Foreign Pau Degen Og 8. H. JEYEs. 

A Note on Affairs in Chili. 

Epwarp Maney. 

The Rediscovery of the _—_. 

. G. WELLS, 

With King Gungunhana. Dennis DoyLe. 
Montes: the Matador. (Story.) 

The Epitor. 


FORUM. June. 
A System of Physical Training. 
Pr-sident W. pe W. HyDeE. 
The Census of 1890. 
President Francis A. WALKER. 
Silver: The Need for ht Money. 
Senator W. M. ray: 
The Glories of the New North. Wee 
Senator J. N 
International Copyright Law. 
Henry HO ur. 
The Commonweath of Australia. 
Sir CHaRLEs DILKE. 
Pauper Immigration. Hon. WM. MoApoo. 
The Future of the American Republic. 
Myyes D. Eppy. 


ELP. Jul 

Self-Hel Be Poor- Law Beforin: Interview 
with Mr. Albert P. 

Twelve Hours a Dey ie *Busmen. Inter- 
view with Mr. Sutherst. 

Saturday Evenin gs for the People. 

Residential Clubs for Young Mea and 
Women. 

Boarding Houses and the Training of Young 
Servants. 

‘* The Children of the Lost.” With Portrait 


of Miss x 
The Haddo House Association. 
Lapy ABERDEEN. 
The Whitelead Workers. 
Helpers’ Service. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. July. 2s. 6d. 

Five Years of Resolute Government. 
The Eton Jubilee. ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
After the Galleries: A Studio Talk. 
Police Work in we 

Miss Gorpon CumMINa. 
The First Handel Festival. 

Hon. R. EpGcumsBe. 

To-day in Morocco. Capt. RoLLEsTon. 
The Farmer — 





Sir John a. 





ey 








Raymond Dow Lina. 
Mr. Harris and Mee Moltehent 


Mrs. A. Paturrs. 
The Diet of Great Men. A.J. H. Orespt. 








NEW REVIEW. July. 9d. 
Two Aspects of the Free Education Bi'l: 


1. By the Very Rev. the Dean oF Sr. 


Pauv's. 
2. By the Hon. E. Lyutpx STANLEY. 
The “‘ Spiritual Essence in Man.” 
Epwarp CLopp. 
White Slav 5 So in beef 
Onar.es K. TUCKERMAN. 
A Model City; or, Reformed London. IV. 
Lighting. 


+ aeeney. 
Right Hon. Lorp RAYLEIGH. 
2. Gas E. VINCENT. 
Hyperboreans of To-day. FRANCIS PREVOST. 
On the Right of Revolution. 
Count TOLsToI. 
Guy de Maupassant : A Sketch. 
Madlle. BLAzE DE BuRY. 
Photography of the Heavens. 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION, 
The Science 07 the Drama: 
1. Henry A. Jones. 
2. SypNEY GRuNDY. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. July. 2s. 
Gambling and the Law. 
Sir Jamus F. STEPHEN N, Bart. 
The Army as a Public Department. 
Gen. Sir GEORGE CHESNEY. 
Woodlands. Sir HERBERT MaxwEL1L, M.P. 
A Fair Taxation of Ground-Rents. 
RoBert HUNTER. 
Pasquale de Paoli: A Study. 
Wares FREWEN LorD. 
The Industries of Ancient India 
Rayan Murwi Manowar. 
The Wild Women. No.I. As Politicians. 
Mrs. Lynn LINTON, 
A Labcur Inqui H. H. Cuampion. 
1799: A Rustic Hetrospect, 
Rev. Dr. JESSOPP. 
How to Utilise the Naval Volunteers. 
H. O. ARNOLD FORSTER. 
The Comgregutionalics Council. 
Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 
The Poet of the Klephts. RENNELL Ropp. 
The ‘‘ Commonwealth of Australia.” 
G. H. Re1p (M.P. of New South Wales). 
Sir John Macdonald on ee Federation. 
. BOULTON 








NORTH AMERICAN came 
50 cents 


une. nts. 
Our New War Ships. Hon. B. F. Tracy, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
Brutality and Avarice Triumphant. 
Col. Ruse CO. Hawkins. 
Is Avarice verewr amu ~ A 
1. R. G. INGERSOLL. 
Compulsory Physical Education. 
The Baki or MeatTu. 
The Law and the Lynchers. 
GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
A Trip Abro: 


ad. . T. BaRNUM. 

Another View of Gettysburg. 
Gen. JoHN GIBBON. 

A Chat about Newfoundland. 
Lady BLakr. 


The ABC of Money. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Secretary Rusk an the Feemer. 

E. WaRING, jun. 

Changes in the Ballot ek 
Cuas, T. Saxton. 

The Contag’on of Leprosy. 
Dr. Cyrus Epson. 
Floods and Forests. Dr. FELIx OswaLp. 





UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. July, 1s. 

General Sherman.—III. Conclusion. 
By General Viscount Wulseley, K.P. 

(Commanding the Forces in Ireland). 
aig A on ~ _ Field. By Captain F. 
aude, R.B. 

Naval Prize in War.—I. By Captain C. E. 
Johnstone, R.N. 

Supeesions pF Improving Volunteer In- 
an! 

The Clerical Establishment of the War 


Office. 

The War Training of the Navy. 
(A reply to ae Fitzgerald, R.N.) By 
Captain Gerard .N. 

The Recruiting Qu: Qu: stion.—iV, 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Abraham Lincoln. II. 
THEODORE STANTON. 
The New Darwinism. J.T. CUNNINGHAM. 
London: Past and Present. F, R. C, I. 
Theological Evolution. .W. M. W. Catt. 
Domestic Servants in Australia. A Re- 
joinder. Mary SANGER Evans. 
Is Imperial Federation a Chimera ? 
WiLtiaM LopBAN. 
Plain Words about Dancing. 


JAMES OLIPHANT. 
The Jews and the Bible. 


JULIAN COHEN, 
Ronee REVUE. 
June Ist. 
The Three Talleyrands. 
Tu. Fanck BRENTANO. 
Round the Peloponessus. 
CHARLES DE Moury. 
The Future of the Bench. 
DOLPHE QUILLOT. 
Algeria before the Senate. 
CHARLES ROUSSEL, 
The Romance of Mont St. Miche’. 
DME. STANISLAS MEUNIER. 
The Future of the Contemporary Novel. 
ANTOINE ALBALAT. 
An Authentic Tale from the Thousand and 


One Nights. 
HENRI DE NIMAL. 
On Duels. G. SENECHAL. 
The Univ ersity Fétes at Sannepe, 


June 15th, 
A Sick Cat. M. Prerre Loti. 
—_— “ Soc’ ety ofthe Jast Half Century in 
Comte Pav VasILI. 
The Putere of the ow 
ADOLPHE GUILLOT. 
Ge:ms and Dust. (A Cpialngue), 
M. Leon DauDeET. 
General Griinne and Austria in 1889. 
. HENRI WELSCHINGER. 
The Romance of Mont St. Michel. 
Mme. STANISLAS MEUNIER. 
AHMED Bry. 
Mme. JEANNE MaIRET. 
The Origin of the Name of Megsiere. 
ODOCANACHI. 
A New Form of Revolu‘ion in Belgium. 
. EDGAR MOoNTEIL. 


REVUE oS ng rg MONDES. 
The Reconstruction of Dake in 1800. 
. TAINE. 
Modero. M. H. RaBusson. 
Toe Tradition of Latin in France. 
M. MICHEL BREAL. 
A Week in the Island of Ba’'i. M. Dvuzo1s. 


An Eighteenth Century Young Lady. 
. P. GoDET. 





A. GuEstT. 


Persian Society. 
Blind. 








The Rivalry of Industrial Arts in Europe. 
M.E. PLancuut. 
The Exhibitions of 1891. 
M. GEorRGE LAFENESTRE. 
A German Explorer in Africa. 
M. G. VaLBerr. 
The Novel of the Future. M. BRUNETIERE. 
June 15th. 
Modern. (Last Part.) 
M. Henry Rapusson. 
St. Francis of Assisi. M.,ARVEDE BARINE. 
Mirabeau. M. MEYRERES. 
Literary and Historic Curiosities. (The 
Duchess and the Duke of Newcustle.) 
M. EmiILe Monrecut. 
The Idea of Culpability. M. G. TaRDE. 
The Poor in England. M. JuLien DeEcrals. 
The Civil War in Chili. 
GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 
The Salons of the Champs Elysées and 
Champs de Mars. (First article.) 
M. Epovarp Rop. 
The Subiaco Nisbide. Marcet Reymonp. 
Lithographical Exhibition. 


HENRI BERALDI. 
Exhibition of Early Century Art. 
. DE CHAMPEAUX. 
Pope Alexander Borgia’s Book of Hours. 
. GUSTAVE PayLONSKI. 
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THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES. 





Antiquary. July. 1s, 
Note on Recent Explorations in Egyp*. 
(Continued.} Alfred E. Hudd. 
Holy Wells: Their Legends and Supersti- 
tions. (Continued.) B.C. Hop-. 


Ae July. 6d. 
ne Bretons at Home. (Illus.) Charles 
W. Wood. 


Atalanta. July. 4d. 
A Tapestry Gallery in Florence. 
Helea Zimmern. 
Illustrations from Wagner's Operas. I. 
The Flsing Dutcbman. Reginald 
Savage. 


Atlantic Monthly. July. 1s. 
Underground Christian Rome. Rodolfo 
Lanciani. 
The Old Rome and the New. W. J. Stil!- 


man. 

Plantation Life in Arkansas. Octave 
et. 

Bagish Railway Fiction. Agnes Rep- 


plier. 

The Neutrality of Switzerland. W. D. 
McCrackan, 

Tintoret, the Shakespeare of Painters. 
William R. Thayer. 


Author. June. 6d, 
1, Official Directions for Securing Ameri- 
can Copyright. 
2. yy ——— Inte. national Copyright 
ct. 
3. Reviews and Reviewers. 
4. Library Secrets. 
5. Lord Monkswe!!'s Bill. 


Bankers’ Magazine. July. 
Reserves of Banks. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. July. 2s. 6d. 
Laureace Oliphant. 
The Eve of St. John in a Deserted Chalet. 
A Day’s Raid int» Northumberland. By 
Professor Veitch. 
Studies in Tactical Progress during the 
last Twenty-five Years. 
A Roadside Naturalist. 
a omni 
elepathy. By Bishop Courtenay, D.D. 
Peel. By Herbert Cowell. . 


Board of Trade Journal. June. 
The Co-operative Congress of 1891. 
Cotton Cultivation in Turkestan. 
Labour Legislation in Germany. 
Railway Enterprise in Turkey. 
ba nl Industries in Roumania and 

ervia, 


gs Own Paper, June. 6d. 
. Boy's Own Angler. By the First Hon. 
ec, 
Seaside Birds and their Haunts. (Illus.) 
W. T. Greene. 
Some Toys worked by Electricity. R.A. R. 
Bennett. ([lus.) 
The Prvufessions in the Colonies. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine. July. 6d. 
About London Cabs. (Illus.) F. M. 
Holmes. 
The Home of the Conqueror. (Illus.) M. 
Betham-Edwaris. 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. July. 6d. 
Mr. H thur Jones at Home. 


(Illus.) 


By a Son of the 


6d. 


At the Admiralty. (Illus.) 
Sir Edmund F.du Cane at South Kensing- 
ton. (Illus.) 


Century Magazine. July. 1s. 4d. 
Proveacal Bull-fights, (Illus.) Joseph 
Pennell. 
Italian Oid Masters: Fra Bartolommeo 
and Albertinelli. (Illus.) W. J. Still- 


man. 
General Miles’ Indi+n Campaigns. (Illus.) 
» Major G. W. Baird. 

Greeley’s Estimate of Lincoln, an Un- 
published Address by Horace Greeley. 
Across the Plains in the Donner Party 
(1846). (I!lus.) Virginia Reed Murphy. 
i the Typical Modern City. Albert 


aw. 





Chambers’s Journal July. id. 
Small Holdings. 
The Westmoreland Statesmen. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
July. 


Rolerick 


The Greatness of shown inthe slow 
Christianising of the Earth. Rev. 
Canon D. D. Stewart. 

Our Attitude towards the Churches cf 
the Orieat. Rev. G. Ensor. 
Missionary Thoughts Suggested at Rome. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams. 
Clergyman’s Magazine- July. 6d. 
“To My Younger Brethren.” VII. Pus- 
torin Parish. Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
Christian Solidarity. Very Rev. G. A 
Chadwick, 
College, The. June. 6d. 
Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Coming Day, The. Ju'y. 31. 
Mr. Glaistone’s Specimen ‘‘ Messianic” 
Psalms. 
Education. July. 6d. ; ; 
Forsyth Technical College, with Portrait 
of Miss Forsyth. 
Ethical Aspects of Higher Education, 
Miss E. E. C, Jones, Girton. 
English Illustrated Magazine. July. 
On the Wane: A Sentimental Correspond- 
ence. Mrs. W. K. Cliffo.d. 
Cookham and Round About. It. 
Mackenzie. 
A July Day on Dartmoor. (Illus.) R.H. 
McCarthy. 
A Thousand Games at Monte Carlo. W. 
Duppa-Crotch. 
Nymegen, an Old Towa in Holland. 
(Illus.) Reginald Blomfield. 

Expositor. July. 1s. 

The Resurrection of the Dead. Rev. Prof. 
W. Milligan. 

On Some Fragments of a Pre-Hierony- 
mian Latin Ver:ion of the Bible. Fred. 
C. Conybeare. 

Fireside. July. 6d. 

The New Forest from a Char-A Banc. 
(Illus.) Eleanor F. Cobby. 

The Mothers of Distinguished Men. 
(Mrs. Garfield.) Edith C. Kenyon. 

Arthur M. Kavanagh. (The Irish 
Patriot.) The Editor. 

Gentleman’s Magazine. July. ls, 

The Pleasures of Farmng. Rev. M. G. 
Watkins. 

The Folk Tales of Sardinia. E. Sidney 
Hartland. 

A Complete Utopia. Arthur Ransom. 

From a Country Parsonage. (Natural 
History Article.) A Country Parsoa. 

“The Incident.” James Hutton. 

Life in the North Sea. Alexander 
Gordon. 

Odd Items in Old Churches. Sarah 
Wilson. 

Girl’s Own Paper. July. 6d. 

Elizabeth Tudor. Sarah Tytler. 

How we Managed Our Girls’ Guild. By 
One who Helped. 

Stzol-bail and How to Play It. 

Good Words. July 6d. 

Meran. Margaret Howitt. 

Religion and Art. Arch:leacon Farrar. 

A Musical Jubilee. J. S,encer Curwen. 

Psychical Research. Prvfessor W. F. 
Bar:ett. 

Miss Linskill. John Hutton. 

Some Illustrations of English Thrift Rev. 
Canon Blackley. 

Greater Britain. June. 6d 
A Common Sense View of England's 

Imperial Destiny. James Stanley 
Little. 

Great Thoughts. July. 6d. 
Interview with Professor Shuttleworth. 
4“ Day’s hoger the Sunny South. The 

Countess of Meath. 
Life and its Vari ties. Grant Allen. 


| 
| 
| 


i 
! 
| 
| 
} 
) 





Harper’s Magazine. July. 

Christianity and Socialism. Rev. J. M. 
Buckley. 

An Imperative Duty. A Novel. Part I. 
(Illus.) William D. Howells. 

Some American Riders. III. (Illus.) 
Col. Theedore A. Dooge. 

Briticisms and Americanisms. 

. “> at , 

The Republic of Paraguay. (Illus) J heo- 
dore bhita. aattind 
The Warwickshire Avon. III. 
A. T. Quiller Couch. 
Otiver Wendell Holmes. 

Cartis. 
London—Saxon and Norman 
Walter Besant. 


Indian Appeal. June. ld. 
The Anti-Opium Crisis. 


Irish Monthly. July. 6d. 
Dear Old Maynooth. III. Dr 
Murray 
The Primate’s First Confessi n. 
Wanted, an Irish Novelist. R.M., and 
others. 


Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. June. 3s. 6d 
Methois of Preventing and Checking the 
Attacks of Insects aud Fungi. (illus.) 
Char.es Whitehead. 

Experiences of the Seve:e Winter of 1890- 
91. Gilbert Murray. 
Tae Canker of the Larch. (lilus.) J. B. 

Carruthers. 
Sugar-Beet Cultivation in Austria. (Illus.) 
Ernest Clarke. 


Brander 


(i-'ué.) 
George Wi .tiam 


(i tus.) 


Pp. A. 


King’s Own. July. 6d, 
The Lepers of India. Levi Palmer. 
Profit Sharing, Rev. J. Temperley Grey. 


Knowledge. July. 64. 

Gnat3, Midges, Mosquitos. E. A. Butler 

On the Pian of the Sidereal System. J. R. 
Sutton. 

The Experimental Method in Geology. 
Vaughan Cornish. 

Astronomy, as Taught by Academy Pic- 
tures. A.C. Ranyard. 

Birds and Berries. Alex. S. Wilson. 

The Potato Fungus. J. Pentland Smith. 


Ladies’ Treasury. July. 7d. 
Our Search for Apartments in the Jura 
Mountains. 


Lamp. July. 6d. 
Slavery under the Union Jack. C. Doyle. 
Life in the Streets—The Street Vocalist. 
M.S. Warren. 
Tommy Atkins’ Missis. Mary S. Warren. 
Insects and the Sounds they Produce. 
Three White Daisies. Poem. Mary Fur- 


long. 
The ao of Quentin Durward. Bessie 
Parkes Bellvue. 


Leisure Hcur. July. 6d. 

The Recovered Aristotle, Adam Rankine. 

Statesmen of LEurope-Austria. With 
Portraits. 

Two London Prisons. G. Millin. 

The Hanéwriting of our Kings and 
ueens. With Facsimiles. W. J. 


ardy. 
The Burdens of Life. Mrs. Mayo, 
Sea Peri in Instance and Percentage. 
W. J. Gordon. 
Field-Marshal von Moltke. 


Lippincott’s Magazine. July. 1s. 
A Rose vf a Hundred Leaves. Complete 
Nove!.' Amelia E Barr. 
Physical Culture. Edwin Checkley. 
The Future of Cuba. Frank A, Burr. 
English and American Newspapers. Alfred 
Balch. 
Some American Changes. James W. 
Gerrard. 
Little Folks. July. 6d. 
Four on an Island. New Serial. L. T. 
Meade. 


(illu:.) 
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London Phonographer. June. 31. 
Shorthand and Typew:iting for W-mea. 
Mirs Reynol is. 


Longman’s Magazine. July. 64. 

Oa Autogravhs. I1f. Miss I, A. Taylor: 

A New Poit for M-xic». (Vea Cruz.) 

Collecting fom Nature. P. Anie-rsoa 
Graham. 

Lucifer. Junx 1s. 61. 

Madame Blava‘sky, Annie Besant, Chas. 
M. Oliver, Laur. Cooper, G. R. S. Mead, 
Isabel Cooper- “Oakley, Constance Wacht- 
meister, Mr. Sin .ett, Charles Johns on, 
W.tiam Q. Juig>, W. R. Old, J. D. 
Buck, Rai B. K. Laheri, ‘ Saladin.” 


Macmillan’s Magazine. July. 1s. 
Laurence Oliphant. L J. Jennings, M.P. 
The Story of a False Prophet. (3ab- 

bathai.) 
Mirabeau. 
Chalfont St. Giles. (Mil.on’s Re‘r2at ) 
Some Unpublished Letters of Charlotte 
B.onté. Mrs. Williams. 


Month. July. 2s. 

The Encyclical and the Economists. Rev- 
Herbert Lucas. 

Mr. Calieron ani St. El’zabeth, Rev: 
Syaney F. Smith. 

Among the S'aves in Afric:. 

A Contiibution on Hypnotism. Rev. 
Henry Marchant. 

Irish Worthies of the Sixteenth Century. 
Father Henry Fitzsimon. Rev. E mund 
Hagan. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore andLegend, July. 61 
Dorothy Wordsworth. M.S. Hardcastle. 
Men of Mark ’Iwiat Tweed and Tyne. 
George Grey; Kobe.t Grey, D.D.; 
Gilbert and George Grey. Richard 
Welford. 


Monthly Packet. July, 1s. 
Work and Workers. Women’s Work 
Amongst the Poor. Sophia Lonsdale. 
Fiager Posts in Faery Lani. Christa»el 
R. Coleridge. 


Murray’s Magazine. July. 1s. 

Some Thoughts ou Modern Poctry. Lewis 
Morcis. 

Personal R-collections of Four Rus-ians 
(Constantin, Nicholas, Skobeleff, Igna- 
tieff). Hon. Charles K, Tuckerman. 

A Winter Jaunt to Norway. Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. 

Sucial Bath in the Last Century. Mis. A. 
Phillip. 

The Poet of the Australian Bush (Adam 
Lindsay Gordon), Ar:hur Patchett 
Martin. 


Nature Notes. June. 2d. 
On the Increase and D.crease of Certain 
Birds. O.V. Aplin. 


Newbery House Magazine. July. 1s. 

Dissent at the May Meetings. Rev. G.S. 
Reaney. 

The Art of Reading as App'ied to the 
Clergy. Alex. J. D. D’Oresy. 

S. Gilbert of Sempringham and His Order. 
Maur.ce Hewl-tt. 

Childh*od in Art. (Mlus.) I.—Boys and 
Sia. from O.d Florence. Theodore 

ld. 


Outing. July. 
Rowing as a Recreati n for Wom.n. 
Chase M. llen. 
Boating Life on the Upper Thames. 
(Illas.) F. Campbell Moller. 
Photograp>i g Foliage. (I'lus.) <. 
arm!'y Parct. 


) 
| 








People’s Friend. July. 64. 
Some Nicknacks in Wood and how to 
make them. 
Norway in Spring. III. 


Phrenological Magazine. Ju'y. 6d. 
Mr. W. S. Caine. With Portrait. L. N. 
Fowler. 
Faces. 


Practical Teacher. July. 61. 


Common sense Lesons in Everyday 
Housework. Mrs. E. A. Sharman. 


Quiver. July. 6d. 
A Sunday io Norway. 
Bonner. 
Through the Closed Gates, Laura Brid,- 
man. (Illus.) 


Seribner’s Magazine. July. 1s. 

Speed in Ocean Steamers. (lIllus.) A. 
E. Seaton. 

Starting a Parliament in Japan, (lIllus.) 
Joho H. Wigmore. 

Izard Hunting in the Spanish Py. eneee. 
(INlas.) Paul Van Dyke. 

Outlawry on the Mexican Border. James 
E. Pilcher. 

An Old Dauish Town—Rib>. (Illus.) Jacob 
A. Ris. 

The Haunts of the Biack S-a-Bass. 
(Illus.) Charles Irederick Holder. 

Trsining a Tropic Torrent : An Eng neer's 
G.impse of Hayti. Foster Crowe 1. 

Landor Once Moire. W. B. Shubrick 
Cly mer. 


(Illus.) A. EH. 


Strand Magazine. June. éd. 


How the Blind are Educated. (lllus.) 
Edward Salmon. 

Portraits of Celebrities. 

Humours of the Post Office, II. With 
Facsimiles. 

Celebrated Beauties. (Illus.) 

A Night in an Opium Den. (Illos.) By 
the Author of ‘‘ A Dead Man’s Diary.” 
The State of the Law Courts. III. The 

Bar. (Illus.) 
The Home for Lost Dogs. (Illus.) 


Sun Magazine. July. 6d. 


Advancement of the Mode n Jews in 
Kurepe. Richard O. A. Dawson. 

‘*Makers of Music ”"—Bertioz. R. Farqu- 
hars n Sharp. 

Thackeray: The Man and the Nevelist. 
G. Barnett Smith. 

The Public Rec rds of Great Britain. 
Andrew T Sibbald. 

Three Representative Heroine: in Fiction. 
G. Mount. 


Sunday at Home. July. 6d. 

The Heavenly Foot Society. (Anti-foot 
Binding Society in China.) R-:v. John 
Maczowan, Amoy. 

Black America. Dr. Aubrey, 

Religious Life and Thou, ht in France. V. 
—Protestant Progress. VI.—Piotes- 
tantism in R lation to the Nation. 

John A'Lasco : The Reformer of Poland. 

The D-votional Poems of John Grcenleaf 
Whi tier. Lily Watson. 


Sunday Magazine. Ju'y. 64. 

Some Impressions cf Florence. Mrs. 
Cha les Garnett. 

Oppo:tu:.ities in Life. By the la'e Arch- 
bisbop of York. 

Reminiscences of Dr. Magee. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Waugh. 

The Shadwell Hospital f r Children. Hon. 
Mrs. James Stuart Wortiey. 











Temple Bar. July. 1s. 
Reminise-nces of Sir Richar 1 Burton. 
K.8.V.P. Poem. 

Wayfaring by the Upper Dordogne. 
Iftar in a Harem. 


Theatre. July. 
Some Stage Frights. A.J. Daniels. 
Photograpis: Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. John Mason in “‘ The Idler.” 
The Chevalier Scovel. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. July. 6d. 
yg in the Royal Academy. By 
Stylus. 

The Meteoro‘ogical Office in London: Is 
it a £15,000 a-year? Hugh Cle- 
men 

Py , Ni i'es Fowler (Phrenologist). 


United Service. July. 1s. 

General Sherman (Conclusion,) Gen. 
Viscount Wolseley. 

C.valry on the Battle Field. Capta‘n F. 
N. Mauda. 

Naval Prize in War. I. Captain C. E. 
Johnstone, R.N 

Suggestions for Improving Volunteer In- 
fantry. III. 

The Clerical Establishment of the War 


The War + of the Navy. Captaia 
Gerard Noel. 
The Recruiting Question. 


University Correspondent. June. 4d. 

Plato Pusthumou:. (Translation of a 
hitherto unknown Plato MS.) 

Work. J . & & 
Phot »graphis Tents. 
Wire-Work in all its Branches. 
A Porch for a Cottage or Small Villa. 
Ear-nings and other Ornaments for the 


ar. 
How to make a Thermometer. 


Young Man. July. 3d. 
Dr. Phillips Browvks. (With Portrait.) 
Archdeacon Far.ar, D.D. 








AMERICAN. 


Andover Review. June. 35 cents. 
The Present Relig'ous Crisis in Japan. 
Mr. Nu buta Kishimoto. 
ym. Gospel «f Wealth.” Professor 
uck 
The Outline of an Elective Course of 
Study. III. Pauperism. 


Arena. June. £0 cents. 

The New Columbus. Julian Hawthorne. 

The Unknown. I. Camille Flammarion. 

The Cnival y of the Press. Julius 
Cha nbers, 

Society's Exiles. B. O. Flo 

Evolution and Christianity. Prof. Jas. T. 
Bixby. 

The Irrigation Problem im the North- 
West. James Realf, jun. 

Revolutionary Measures and Neglected 
Crimes. Prof. Jo-eph Rodes Buchanan. 

Spencer’s Doctrine of Inconceivability. 
Rev. T. Ernest Allen. 

= Better Part. Story. William Allen 


The “ge wy of the Ridge. Story. No- 
Name Paper. 

The Brook. Poem. P.H.S. 

Optimism, Real and Fa'se. The Editor. 

The Pessimistic Cast of Modern Thought. 
The Editor. 


Chautauquan. July. 
A armectan—Wheve Sho: Id a College 


The ae Truth about Politics. 
e 


George Hepwort: 
—- Greeley’s Boyhood. Thecdore 


Bones Speaking Caricaturis's. ©. M. 
Fairbanks. 
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Modern Meth ds of Treating Inebriety. | Our Day. June. 25 cents. 


H. R. Chambe: lain. 

T e Swans at Raglan. 
Scollard. 

The Woxan’s Wo:ld of London. 
beth R: bins Pennell. 

Elizabeth T ompson, the Philanthropist. 
Frauces E. Willard. 


Poetry. Clin‘on 


Eliza- 


Commonwealth. June. 35 cents. 
Is Revolution Imminent? J. W. Deane. 
Land and Money. Charles Hayden. 
Thomas Jefferson. J. R. Alphin. 
A Second Phase of the Tariff. Davis H. 
Waite. 


July. 25 c:nts. 


London Charities. Elizabeth Bisland. 

A Modern C:usade. (The W.C.T.U.) 
(lilus.) C. C. Waddle. 

Trout Fishing inthe Laurentides, (Illus.) 
Kit Cl .rke. 

The Diamond Fields of South Africa. 
(illus.) E. J. Lawler. 

Two Modern Knights Errant—Cushing 
and Custer. (i.lus.) James Grant 
Wilson. 

Submarine Boats for Coa:t Defence. 
(Illus.) W.S. Hughes. 

The Art of Embroidery. (Illus.) Alida 
G. Radcliffe. 

(Illus.) 
(Illus. ) 


| Cosmopolitan. 


Ostrich Farming in California. 
Emma G, Paul. 

Country Life in Honduras. 
Gertrude G. de Aguirre. 


Educational Review. June. 35 cents. 


Applicati ns of Psschol gy in E lucation. 
ary Putaam J.cobi. 
The Present Coxdition of the German 
Univers ‘ties. 
The American High Schools. I. 
Greene Hul 
J. Clark 


Ray 
uling. 
The Education of the Will. 
Muriay. 


Home-Maker. June. 20 cents. 


Indian Girls in India Schools 
Elaine Goodale. 

The Little Wives of India. (Illus.) Emma 
Brainerd Ryder. 

A Woman Architect. (Illus.) 

B ating for Wemen.  (Illus.) 
Legarde. 


Homiletic Review. June. 30 cents. 
Caron Li-don. II. Prof. Wi-liam C. 
Wilkinson. 
Cynewulf’s Trilogy of Christian Song. 
Prof. T. W. Hunr. 
Wo:nen in the Cuurch—A Symposium. 


(Iilu:.) 


Ellen 


Kindergarten. Jue. 20 cents. 
The Relatiin of the Kindergarten to the 
Primary S hoo!. Emma A. Berhbe. 
Gift Play—II. First Gif . Annie Moore. 


Magazine of American History. June. 

Porirait of Co'umtus. (From 4 Rare 
Pain‘ing.) Fron’ ispiece. 

‘Glimpses of the Railroad in History. 
(Illus.) Mrs. Martha Lamb. 

Slave Insurrection in Virginia, 1851. 
Kn-wn as ‘‘O'd Nat's War.’ Professor 
Stephen B Weeks. 

Distinguished G-rmans in American 
Affairs. Dr. Oscar Braun. 

Washington a Promoter of Inventions. 
Dr. Joseph M. Tuner. 


New England Magazine. June. 25c:nts. 


Wagner and Tannhiiuser in Paris, 1861. 
Edward H. House. 
Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. (‘ Mrs. 
Partington.”) Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
Ear'y Days of the First Telegraph Line. 
Stephen Vail. 

The Message of Puritanism for this Time. 
Edwin D. Mead. 

An Anti-Slavery Ho. (Stanton.) 
Sidney H. Morse. 

fhe City of Lynn. Edwin A. Start. 











Anti-American Canadian Catholic Con- 
ventions. P-esideut C. E. U. Amaron. 
Unmixed Self-Rue for Cities. S nator 
Fass: tt. 

American Municipal R-form. Presi tent 
C. C. Bonney. 

Are Americans Becoming Ambitious ? 
London S. ectator, 

Fruitful Faith as Held by Our Lord and 
Saviour. 


Phrenological Magazine. 
15 cents. 
William Black, the Novelist. 


Wilson's Photographic Magazine. June. 
30 cents. 
H-ads and Faces. 
Photographic Decoration of Glass. 
A'essanarv Subacchi. 


Writer. June. 10 cents. 
Mchizan Woman’s Press Association. 
Hattie C. Sleeper. 


June. 


Abbé 





INDIAN AND COLONIAL. 


Australian Critic. May. 6d. 
Two New Australian Poets—G. Essex 
Evans and Mr. Heney. 


Australian Independent. Miy. 61. 
kev. Mark Guy Pearse. (Illus,) Fred. 
Hastings. 


Australasian 
ay. 
The New Utopia. Satire. Jerome K. 
Jerome. 


Parthenon. April. 6. 
Reastism and Literature. 


Southern Cross. May. 3d 


Pastoralists’ Review. 





QUARTERLIES. 


Asclepiad. May. 2s. 6d. 


On Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

National Main Drainage. 

Opuscula Practica. 

William Hewson, F.R.S. With Portrait. 
Iufluenza asan Organic Nervous P resis. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


The Progress of Pe rsiaunder the Present 
Shah. ‘A Persian Minister.” 

= Relations with Manipur. ‘ Autho- 
rity.” 

Recruiting the Anglo-Irdian Army. 
Surgeon-General Sir W. Moore. 

A Colonial Pclicy for India. R.A. Ste:n- 


dale. 

British Interests and Europea. Ac ion. 
M. L. Silva White. 

Rabies Africana, and the Degeneracy of 
Europeans in Africa. Dr. Max Nordau. 

France in h:r Culonies. Dutih de la 
Tuque. 

The Truth about Morocco. The Editor of 
the Morocco Times 

Tasmania and Her Prospects. Sir E. N.C. 


Braddon. 

Notes on the late Sir Walt r Elliot.R 
Sewell. 

The Pelasgt and their Modern Descen- 
dants. Wassa Rasha and the late Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun. 

The Dignity of Labour ia the Talmud. 
Rev. Rabbi H. Gollancz. 


London Quarterly Review. July. 4s. 


The Oxford Move ment. 

Unearned Increment. 

Jenny Lind. 

Dr. Luthardt’s Recollections. 

The Field Naturilist: The Rev. J. G. 


Word. 

The Present State of Old Te:tament 
Study. 

P rt Royal. 

John Muriay. 








Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
July, 2s, 
Charles Bradlaugh. Thoma; Burt, MP. 
‘The Light of the W: rid.” H. S. Foster. 
Reverence : Its Nature and Cultu:e. W. 
Juhn:on, F.L.S. 
Tue Province and Value of Dou t. W. 
Raistrick. 
Thomas Binney. Albert A. Birchenowgh. 
Browning's Attitude towass Curis- 
tianity. John Forster. 
Motern Hinduism. II. J. Ashwort. 
Some Elements of Pu!pit Power. Len- 
jami. D. Thomas. 
S:. John’s Gospel in Relat‘on to the 
Synoptic Gospels. M. Jounson. 
The Joyancy of Jesus. Thomas Parsons. 
The Natural History of the English Bible, 





POETRY. 


Argosy. Summer Nuniber. 
ths De'ence of Rorke's Drift. 
Rhodes. 
Atalanta. Julv. 
The Wind that kis e1 the Reses. 
ae 
é Brook. From the German of Go \ 
C. R. Haines. sand 
Atlantic Monthly. July. 
When with thy life thou didst encompass 
mine. P ilip Bourke Mars:on. 
Century. July. 
Restraint. M. Crosby. 
Chatterton in Ho'born. Ernest Rhys. 
The Drummer. H. A. Blood. 
Chautauquan. July. 
The Swans at Raglan. C. Seollard. 
Ballad of Swarin the S.a King. K. L. 
Ba‘es. 
English I!lustrated. July. 
The Old Rockiug Horse. Violet Vane. 


Fortnightly. July. 

Love's Lady. P. B. Marston. 
Gentleman’s Magazine. J ly. 

A Pauper’s Burial. G. Holmes. 
Girl’s Own Paper. July. 

Song of the Workers. 
Home-Maker. June. 

In a Rose Jar. Virginia W. Cloui. 

ATa'‘eofaRse. Agnes L. Mitchell. 

Love is Recompense. Carlotta Perry. 
Lippincott. Ju'y. 

Rosebud and Rose. H. Collins. 

Overthrown. C. M. Packard. 
Longman. July. 

A Kiss. W. H. Pollock. 


Emma 


Helen 


Monthly Packet. July. 


Lines Written by Doro hy Wordsworth. 


Murray. July. 
Francesca da Rimini: Maxwell Gray. 


New England Magazine. June. 
B'ssom Time. W. Larr-more. 
At Andersonville. F. L. Stanton. 
When Dreams are best. DoraR Goodale. 
Priscilla. Hetta L. H. Ward. 
Harvard Memorlal Poems. 


Temple Bar. July. 


R. 8. V. P. 
~~ 
To Lesbia. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. July. €d. 
In July. Ellen T. Fowler. 
Euthanas‘a. J. J. Beresford. 
She Won the Game. H. S. England. 
Morning. Chas. Hampton. 
A Wood Siesta. J. O. Rankin. 











All the World 

American Catholic 
Quarterly Review 

‘Andover Review 

Anglo-Austria 

. Annals of the American 

Academy of Political 
and Social Science 


Atlantic Monthly 
Author 


Bankers’ Magazine’ 
Blackwood's M ine 
Board ed Trade Journal 


B.0.P. Boy's Own Paper 


Cal. R. Calcutta Review 
CapeI.M. Cape Illustrated Maga- 


C.F.M. 
C.S.J. 


C.W. 
et 
heut. 


Chm: 
Chi Mis. 1. Chureh M Missionary In- 
telligencerand Record 
Church Monthly 
Chureh Quarterly Re- 
view 
Church Review 
Classical Review 
Clergyman’s Magazine 
Commonwealth 
Coming Day. 
. Congregational Review 
Contem  paaeat Review 
— 
litan 


Coit. R. Gaitioal Review 


Down. R. Downside Review 
D.R. Dublin Review 


Case Family Maga- 
Fs 8 Atarcey 


Journa 
Catholic World 
anes Magazine 
lhambers’s Journal 
Chatrtauguen 





Econ. J. Economic Journal. 


Africa: Rabies, Africana, A Q, Jul, 
With Thoughts on South 


‘rica, } F R, July 
King Gungunhana, by D. Doyle, F R, 


I 


IND 


04 


EX. 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 


Econ. R. Economic Review 
Edinburgh Review 
Education 
Educational Review 
— Historical Re- 
E 4 ‘gli ish Illustrated 

Magazine 

Esquiline 

Expositor 

Fireside 

Fortnightly Review 

forum 
Gentleman's Magazine 
Girl’s Own Paper 
. Goldthwaite’s Geogra- 

phical Magazine 

G Words 

Greater Britain 

Great Thoughts 

eee 8 Magazine 


High 

. Highland Monthly 
Home Chimes 
Home Friend 
Home-Maker 
Homiletic Review 
Housewife 
Hygiene 
Igdrasil 
— » scene and 


Revi 
lotermatons Journal of 
Ethics 
Ecclesiastical 


Irish 
Reco 
Irish Monthly 
Jewish Quarterly 
Journal of Education 
J Micro. Journal of Microscopy 
and Natural Science 
J.R.A.S. Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society 
Journal of the Royal 
Colonial Institute 
. Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society 
Juridical Review 
Kindergarten 
King’s Own 
Knowledge 
Ladder 





Australia: Sir Henry Parkes cn the Union of 
the Australias, C R, July 
The Credit of Australia, by Y sir George Baden 


Ladies’ Treasury 
Lam 


Taw Magazine & Review 
Law Quarterly Review 
Leisure Hour 
Life and Work 
rasa atte s Monthly 
Little Folks 
London Quarterly Re- 
view 
Longman’s Magazine 
Lucifer 
. Ludgate Monthly 
Lyceum 
Macmillan's Magazine 
Magazine of American 
History 
Magazine of Art 
Manchester Quarterly 
Merry England 
Methodist New Con- 
nexion Magazine 
Mind 
Missionary 
the World 
Monist 
Month 
Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore 
and Legend. 
Monthly Packet 
Murray's Magazine 
National Review 
Nature Notes 
Newbery House Maga- 
zine 
New England Magazine 
New Review “9 
Nineteenth Century 
North American” Re- 
view 
Our Day 
Outing 
Pacific Quarterly 
Palestine Exploration 
Fund 
Parents’ Review 
Path 
People’s Friend 
corto. * Photographic Quarterly 
Photo. R. Photographic Reportr 
Phren, J. Pnrenological Journal 


Review of 





Psy. R 


Phren. M.PhrenologicalMagazine 
Pion Pioneer 
P.L. Poet Lore 
P. Portfolio 
P.R.R. Presbyterian and Re- 
formed Review 
P.M.M. Primitive Methodist 
Magazine 
P.M.Q. Primitive | Methodist 
Quarterly Review 
P.R.G.S. Proceedingsof the Royal 
Geographical Society 
Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical 
Research 
Q.J.Econ.Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 
Q J.Geol.S. Quarterly Journal of 
the Geologica' Society 
Q.R. Quarterly Review 
Q. Quiver 
Scots Scots Magazine 
Scot G.M., Scottish Geographical 
agazine 
Scot. R. Scottish Review 
Serib. Seribner’s Magazine 
Shake Shakespeariana. 
Statesman 
Strand 
Subjects of the Day 
k un 
Sun. e Sunday at Home 
Sun M. Sunday Magazine 
Sun.R. Sunday Review 
S.T. Sword and Trowel 
Syd. Q. Sydney Quarterly 
be “ Temple Bar 
Theatre 
Theol. M. Theological Monthly 
Tim. Timebri 
Tin. Tinsley'’s Magazine 
U.S M. UnitedService Magazine 
U. South University of the South 
Magazine 
W.R. Westminster Review 
W.Photo. Wilson’s Photographic 
M. Magazine 
Young England 
Young Man 


Y.E. 
Y.M. 


Bradlaugh, Charles. 
Thomas Burt on, P A , July 
Bretons at Home, 


Vood on, Arg, July 


me a ogg of South Africa, E. J. 
Lawler on, Cos, July 
FE pon the Slaves in oy M, July 
A'Lasco, John, Sun H, J 
Albani, Mdme., Portraits = ‘Str, June 
American Changes, J. W. Gerard on, Lipp, 


Astotites, The apa of, Prof. G. T. 
Stokes on, C R, July ° 

Aristotle Papyrus, A, Rankine on, L H, July 

Arkansas Plantation Life, Octave Thanet. on, 
AM, July 

Armies : 


Studies in Tactical P: ogress oring the last 
Twenty-five Years, Black, July 
The Army as a Public Department, by Gen. 
Sir G. Chesney, N C, July 
Cavalry on the Battlefield. USM, July 
Astronomy 
A Tavar Landesape, E. S. Holden on, C M, 
uly 
se as taught by Academy Pictures, 


Phot ihe of the Heavens, C. Flammarion 
lew R, July 


Powell, F R, Jul 
The Commonwealth of Australia: G. H. Reid 
on, N C, July; Sir C. = on, F., June 
Austrian Statesmen, L H, July 
Autographs: Miss J. A. Taylor on, Long, July 
Avarice: Is it triumphant? by Colonel KR. G. 
Ingersoll, N A R, June 


Baksheesh : A. Gaze on, Mac, Jul 
rnum, P. T., on his Last Visit to Europe (A 
Trip Abroad), N A R, June 
Berlioz, R. F. Sharp on, S, July 
Binney, Thos, P M Q, July 
Birds: The Last English Home - the Bearded 
Tit, by F. D. Pigott, C R, July 
On the Increase and Sik of Certain 
Birds, N N, June 
Black, William, Phren J, J 
Blackie , Canon, on Hvgiish Taritt, G W, July 
Blavats y, —" Mrs. A. Befant and others 
on, Luc, J 
Blind, The, "How they are Educated, by E. 
‘Salmon, Str, June 
Boating : 





Boating Life on the Opest Thames, O, July 
Boating for Women, June; 0; 4 aly 





my and Coinduien B. etthews on 
Harp, July 

Bronté, Charlotte, a = np Letters of, 
Mrs. Williams on, Mac, J 

Browning, Robert, Andrew A on,CR, July 

aM Oar and Curistianity, John Forster op, 

M 
Brutality > | Avarice Triumphant, by Gen. 
©. Hawkins, N AR, Jute 
Buli-fghta in Provengal, Jos. Pennell on, C M, 


July 
Burton, Sir Richard, T§ Tuly 


Cabs of Loman. CFM, ene 
Caine, W. S., Phren, M, J 


Calderon, Mr., eo St. Elizabeth, M, July 


California: Arrival of Overland Trains in "49, by 
A. C. Ferris, C M, July 

Card-sharping in Paris, E . Delilleon, F R, July 

Catholic Church : Anti-Canadian Catholic Con- 
ventions, 0 D, June 


Oe 
‘olice “ig ee Miss Gordon Cumming on, 


Nat 
Chalfont st i Milton's Retreat, Mac, 
uly 





Cycling, | 
Cynewulf 
W. Hur 


Dancing, 
Dartmoor 
Darwinis1 


Du Cane, 
Education 


rypt: Re 
eet 
Encyclical 
July 
Eton Jubil 
Evolution 





French, Bi: 


Gambling 
NC, July 


ily 


yazine 
South 


Cw 
aphic 


—" of London, Elizabeth Bisland on, Cos, 


re E. Manby on, F R, suis 
out? R-volution, C R, July 
ristian 
Parciaioc : and Christianity, by J. T. Bixby, 
Jun 
Cisiatantty and ee by Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, Harp, 
Christianity, 
Moxom, RJ 
Clarence, Duke of, Portraits of, Str, June 
Colonies 

Imperial Federation, Sir John Macdonald on, 

by S. B. Boulton, NC, July 

England’s “— Destiny, by J. Stanléy 

Little, G B, 

The Professions in the Colonies, B 0 P, July 
Columbus, New, by Julian Hawthorne, A, Juve 
Condition of the People, see also under Society’s 

Exiles, by B. ar a it a 
Congregationalist Counci ev 

. : on, N C, July 
Cookham, R. Mackenzie on, E I, July 
kee Congress of 1891, B T J, June 
yright: The Americano Copyright Act, Au, 

Tat ¥ , June 
Cuba, F. Nn Barr on, Lipp, July 
a Ww. B., Modern Kni ight Errant, Cos, 


Ju 
eae, G. A., Modern Knight Lexy Cos, July 
Cycling, R. i: Mecredy on, F R, July 
Cc Seuelts Trilogy of Christian Song, Prof. T. 
. Hunt on, Hom R, June 


Dancing, —% Words on, W R, July 

Dartmoor, R. H. MeCsrthy on, E I, Sie 

Darwinism, New, W R, July 

Dissent at the May Meetings, Rev. G.S. Reaney 
on, N H, July 

Dogs: Home for Lost D ‘BS, Str, June 

Dordogne, Upper, TB, July 

Doubt, W. Raistrick on, P M Q, Jul 

Drama, Sc’ — ee H. A. Jones and” 's. Grundy 


on, New R July 

Du Gane, Sir E. F..CS J, July 

Education, see also under Unive-sities : 
Applications of Psychology in Education, by 


ary P. Jacobi, Ed R, June 
The American High School, by R. G. Hulong, 


R, June 
The Education of the Will, J. Cla:k Murray 
on, Ed R, June 
Free Education: Dean Gregory on, New R, 
ay, sie Lyulph Stanley on, C R, July, 
ew 
Plea for thentinention Sckools, by 8. Smith, 


Raigion of Hope, by Dr, P. S. 


J. Guinness 


CR, July 

Where should a Maen od be Located ? Sympo- 
sium on, Chaut, Ju 

Egypt: Recent Exp' ceution’, Ant, July 

Embroidery, A. G. Radcliffe on, Cos, July 

a on Labour, Rev. H. Lucas on, M, 


Jul, 
Eton Tubilee, A . C. Benson on, Nat R, Ju'y 
Evolution and Christianity, by J. T. Bixby, 
, June 
per Monk, N. E. R. Dowling on, Nat R, 


cra Pleasures of, by Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
uly 


ctioi 
Three Representative Heroines of Fiction, §, 


uw 
Bnglish Ta Railway Fiction, Agnes Pepplier on, 


Recent French Novels, Black, July 
Finance, see also contents of Bankers’ Magazine 
Silver and the Need for more Money, F, June 
The A B C of Money, by Andrew Carnegie, 
NAR, June 
Fin, we sts in Faery Land, by C. R. Coleridge, 


, u y 
eeenerion, Camille, on the Unknown, A, 
une 
Florence, Mrs. Charles Garnett on, Sun M, July 
Forsyth Technical Coogee, Ed, July 
Fowler, L. N., Tin, July 
oy Religious Lit and Thought, Sun H, 


Prac. in her Colonies, A Q, July 
French, Bishop, Ch Mis I, July 


eas, and the Dep. ri Sir J. F. ere on, 
uly 





INDEX. 


Germans in American Affairs, Dr. O. Braun‘on, 
M une 
Gettysburg, John Gibbon on, N A R, June 
Gilbert, S., of Sapna, and his Order, M. 
Hewlett on, NH, July [ 
Gordon, Adam Lindany, the Poet of <a 
Australian Bush, A. P. a on, Mur, Jul 
— Men, Diet of, A. J. H. Crespi on, Nat 
u | 
Gueie, menoen Boyhood of, T. Temple on, | 
Chaut, July 
Ground Rents, Fair Taxation of, R. Hunter on, 
N C, July | 
Gungunhana, King, D. Doyle on, F R, July 
Gymnastics : 
Compulsory yy ee mene, Earl cf 
Meath on, NAR, J 


Handel Fes'‘ival, First, Hon. R. Edgeumbe on, 
Nat R, Jul 

ee of -~ Sata and Queens, W. J. | 
Hardy on, LH, J 

Heavenly Foot Bolt. Sun H, July 

Hertzka, Dr., = Utopia, by A 
Ransom, G M, July 

Hewson, William, As, May 

Holmes, aa Wendell, 
Harp, 

Holy sis y July 

Honduras Country Life, Cos. July 

H eae of To-day, F. Prevost on, New R, 
Ju 

Iftar A a Harem, T B, J 


G. W. Curtis on, 


India: Primitive Expeditions on the Border, E. |" 


E. Oliver on, F R, July 

The Little Wives of India, by Dr. Emma B. 
Ryder, H M, June 

The. Industries of Ancient India, NC, J uly 

A Colonial Policy fcr India, A Q, July 


Ingersoll, Sree R. G., on Is Avarice Trium- 
phant ?N AR, June 

International Arbitration, 93 

Irrigation Problem of the North-West (Americs), | 
by J. Realf, jun., A, Jure 

Izard-hunting in the Spanish Pyrenees, P. van 
Dyke on, Scrib., July 


Japan : 
The Present Religious Crisis, A R, June 
Starting a Parliament, J. H. Wigmore on, 
Serib, July 
Jews: 
Advancement of the Modern Jews in Europe, 
R. O. A. Dawson on, S, July 
The Jews in the Bible, W R, July 
Jones, Henry Arthur, C § J, July 
Journalism : 
—— Chivalry of the Press, by J. Chambers, A, 
une 
English and American Newspapers, A. Balch 
on, Lipp, July 


ee Rudyard, ‘The Finest Story in the 
World,” C R, July 


Labour : Profit-shari 
A Labour Inquiry, 


K 0, July 
H. Champion on, NC, 





July 
The Encyclical, M, July 
Law and the Lawyers : 
The Bar, Str, June 
Lepers of India. K 0, July 
Liddon, Canon : 
Professor W. C. Wie - Hom R, June 
Lincolu, Abraham, W R, J 
Horace Greeley on, C M, shy " 
Linskill, Miss, John Hutton on, G W, July 
London : 
The Lighting of London, ny Rayleigh and 
E. Vincent on, New R, July 
London—Past and Present, W R, July 
London—Saxon and Norman, W. Besant on, 
Harp, ag 
Lynchers in ey The Law and, by G. T. 


Curtis, N ‘ ¢ 
Lynn City, B ‘A. Start on, NE M, June 


Macdonald, Sir John, J. G. Colmer on, F R, 
I 


u 
On ‘im cm Federation, by S. B. Boulton, 
, July 
Manes Archbishop, Rev. B. Waugh on, Sun M 
J 


uly 
Manlpne AQ, July 
poe and the Mersiage Laws : 
ar Marriages, see under India 
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ES Guy de, Mdile. Blaze de Bury on, 
Cw uly 
Meran, M. ro on, G W, » July 
M-teorological Office, ‘London, Clements on, 
Tin, July 
Mexico: 
be fe the Border, J. E. Pitcher on, 
| yeti my a mae Campai by Maj 
es, = s Indian Cam or 
G. W. Baird, C = by ebciclings 
Mirabeau, Mac, Jul i 
Missions : 
The Greatness of God in the Slow Christianis- 
ing of the Earth, by Canon Stewart, Ch Mis 


I, Jul 
Moltke, Count von. L H, July 
Monte Carlo — EI, July 
Morocco, A se 
Captain Ri Leones on, Nat. R, July 
usic: 
The First Handel Festival, by Hon. R. Big- 
cumbe, Nat. R, July 
Jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa § stem, by J. 
Spencer Curwen, C R, July; G W, July 


o- History : egy from Nature, by 


A. Graham, Long, Jul. y 
Navies, British and Foreign 
New War Ships for = y Navy, B. F. 
Tracy on, N A R. June 
At the! ‘Admiralty, CS J, Jul 
Submarine Boats.for Coast a by W. S. 
Hughes, Cos, July 
Naval Prize in War, y SM, J 
Newfoundland, Lady Blake on, WA R, June 
Newman, Cardinal : 
Philalethes, by W. Ward, C R, July 
North Sea Life, Alex. Gordon on, G M. July 
Northumberland: A Day’s Raid into Northum- 
berland, by Prof. Veitch, Black, July 
Norway : A Winter —_ to Norway, by Mrs. 
A. Tweedie, Mur, J 
A Sunday in Bevway, Q, June 
Nymegen: R. Blomfield on, E I, July 


4 Oliphant, Laurence, Bleck, any 
L. J. Jennings on, Mac, J 
Mr. Harris and Mrs. Oliphant, by Mrs. A. 
a Nat R, » July 
Opium Night in an Opium Den, Str, June 
Ostrich- am in California, E. G. Paul on, 
Cos, July 


Paoli, Pa:quale de, W. F. ~? ter 4 eg July 

Paraguay, T. Child on, Harp, J 

Paris: The T oy Modern city, by Albert 
Shaw, C M, 

Parker, Minerva, ’ echitect, H M, June 

Parkes, Sir Henry, on the Union of the Aus- 
tralias, C R, July 

Parliamentary : 
Five Years of Resolute Government, Nat R, 


uly 
— Immigration, Sir H. Jeyes on, FR, 
u 


'y 
Pauperism and the Poor Law: Sip daly 
Poor Law Reform, A. ¥ on, Help, J 
Peel, Sir Robert, Black, J 
Peroxide of Hydrogen, AS. 1 
Persia : Progress under the Present Shab, A a, 


Ju 
Pile (Cardinal Newman), by W. Ward, 


u 
Photogra) hing Foliage, 0, July 
Physical Culture: E. Checkley on, Lipp. daly 
Compu'sory Physical Education, 
Meath on, N A R, June; a Rational System 
of Physical Training, F, June 
Poetry : one a. on Modern Poetry, by 
Lewis Morris, Mur, July 
Population : C-nsus of 1890 in America, F, June 
Portraits of C-lebrities, Str, June 
Post Office, Homours of, Str, June 
Press, see under Journalism 
Prisons: 
— London Prisons, by G. Millin, L H, 


Profit at Sharing, K0,J 

a Research, Prot Ow. F. Barrett on, G W, 
u 

Publiz Records of Great Britain, §, July 

Punch and his Artists, by M. H.Spielmann,C R, 


Ju 
Porttedem, Mess ‘ze of, for this Time, by E. D. 
Mead, N E M, June 
Race Problems of America 
Indian oe in Indian ‘Schools, by Elaine 
Goodale, H M, Jnue 
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Race Problems of America—continued. 

Black America, by Dr. Aubrey, Sun H, J uly 

A anh Mtine Study, by Lillis B. C. Wyman, 
oa 


wey of tag ars ee - History, by Mrs. 


ald Q,J 
fa ty Shoey of, Count Tuistoi ~ New R, 


x wea Measures and N-g ected Crim.s, 
by Prof. J. R. Buchanan, A, oo ie 
mb’ 1 Denmark, Scrib, July 

Un jerground Christian Rome, by R. Lanciani, 


The Vid , and the New, by W. J. Still- 
man, A M, July 
Rowing for Women, 0, July 
Russia; Personal ies of Four ponent, 
Hon. C. K. Tuckerman, Mur, July 
+ False Prophet, Mac, July 


‘National Main Drainage, As, M 
ve A i oa and Health Otheial>, Com, 


Sardinia, Folk Tales of, E. S. Hartland on, 
GM, Ju! 


uly 
Sea Perils, W. J. Gordon cn, L H, July 
its in Australia, WR, July 
Shadwell Hospital for Children, Hon. Mrs, 
J. 8. Wortley on, Sun M, July 
Shaw, Albert, on Paris, C M, July 
Sherman, Gen. > sees Wo! celey on, US . ty 
Bhillaber, B. P., Eliz. A. Allan on, N 
une 


Pp : 
Spee: in Ocean Steamers, by A. E. Seaton, 
Serib, July 
Shuttleworth, Prof., G F, July 


oe) 
4 Stearns, Anti- aeeaweny Hero, 8S. H. 
Taliees on, NEM, J 
Slave Insurrection ‘s "vir inia, 1831, Prof, 
8. B. Weeks on, M A H, June ° 





uly 
 Tintoret, W. R. Thayer on, A M, Jul 





Swnall Holdings, CJ, Ju'y 
8. eiety’s Exil:s, B. O, Flow-r on, A, June 


Spencer, Herbert, “and bis Doctrine of Iucon- | 


c-ivability, by Rev. T. BE. All -n, A. June 
Spiritual Essence in Man, Edw. Clodd on, New | 


,J 
S: aatesman =. Wanted, by Prof. C. Ransome, C R, | 
Pe Geo. L., Aut Slavery Hero, S. H. | 
Morse ov, NE M, 
Siool Ball and How to > Play it, GOP, July 
Switzerland : 
= er sreo of Pr and, by W. D.! 
cCrac: an, x M, J 


— and Posterity, by C. R. Corson, Lipp. 


Tasmania, AQ, July 
Teleg aph: 
= iors of the First Telegraph Line, by | 
ail, une 
Taleg=pby, by Bishop R. Courtenay, Black, | 


a A A Moderna Crusade, C. C. Waddle | 
on, Ces, Ju wy 
Thackeray, M., G. Barnett Smith on, S, 


July 
y= a Evolution : W. M. W. Callon, W R, 

uly 
een, Elizabeth, Philanthropist, Chaut. | 

uly 
— in England, Canon Blackley cn, G W, | 


Tolstoi. 40 on the Right of i volution, | 
New R, J 
Tole, J.L, “Dortralte of, Str, June 
Trout-fishii g in the Laurentides, Cos. J uly | 
Tudor, Elizabeth, Sarah Tytler on, G O P, July | 
Turkey : 
White Slavery in Turkey, Hon. C. K. Tucker- | 
man on, New R, July 


Unconscious, Philosophy of, by Rev. F. H. John- | 
son, AR, June 
United States: | 
Race Problems, see under Rac3 | 


| Wordsw orth, 


THE REVIEW OF REVILWS. 


| U..ited Stat-s—cont.nued. 


Brutality aud Avarice an pea by Gea, 
R. C. Hawkins, N AR. J 

I rigation Problem of tue North-West, by J. 
RKealf, j .n., A, June 

ed oe Changes, J. W. Gerard on, 

Th 2. ant me Lynchere, by G. T. Curtis, 
NAR, Jur 

Glorivs of the “New North-West, F, June 

| Univ errities : 

ihe Present. Condition of the German Univer- 

sities, M. M. Curtis on, Ed R, June 


| Wera Cruz, a New Port for Mexico, H. Hutchin- 
s non, Long, July 


| Volunteer Militia of Mass:chusetts, 0, July 
| Volunteers : How to utilise the Naval Volun- 


teers, by H. O. Arnold Forster, N C, July 


Wagner and Tannhiuser in Paris, 1861, E. H. 
suse on, N E M, June 

| ee Avon. A. T. Q. Couch on, Harp, 

n 

bat sy hee a Promoter of Inventions, by Dr. 
J. M. Toner, M AH, June 

Wealth, Gogp.1 of, Prof. Lucker on, A R, June 

| Westmoreland States en, C J; July 

| Whittier, J. G., 

Devotional Puems of, Lily Watson on, Sun H 


u 
| Wild Weines, M s. Lynn Linton on, NC, July 


| Willard, E. S., Portraits o', Str, June 


| Wo pen: 

A Woman Architec’, H M, June 

Boating tor Women, H M, June 

Rowing fur Women, O, Jaly 

Women in the Chureh, Sytetstian on, Hom 

R, June 

Women’s “ork am ngst the Poor, M P, July 

Wee sat Pol.ticians, Mrs. J yon Linion on, 
Woodla .ds, Ng. r H. Maxwell on, N C, July 
Deret!:y, M. 8. Hardcastle on, 
M C, July 

E. HETHEKINGTON. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 
THE THIRD HALF-YEARLY VOLUME 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON JULY 20TH. 


Price zs. 


Cases for Binding, including Title Page and Index, 1s. 6d., post free. 
Page and Index will be sent separate on receipt of Id. stamp. 


Volumes 1 and 2 are still obtainable, and can be obtained from any Bookseller, or 
from the Office, “ Review of Reviews.” 
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The Title 





THE THREE VOLUMES CAN NOW BE HAD, POST FREE, 12s, 6d 


These books are handsomely bound and form in themselves a complete library of current 
, thought, and the most complete history of contemporary politics published, 
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